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INTRODUCTION 


Tus issue of the Review devoted to educational and psychological 
testing follows the general organization of the most recent issue on this 
topic (Volume XXIII, No. 1) with the exception that no separate chapter 
Is given to the testing of educational achievement outside the schools and 
that a separate chapter has been given to the development of statistical 
methods especially useful in test construction and evaluation. No effort is 
made in this introduction to summarize the various chapters. More ade- 
quate understanding of the trends and accomplishments of the past three 
years can be gained by reading the chapters themselves. 

During the preparation of this issue of the Review the chairman wrote 
to over 125 members of the American Educational Research Association, 
Presumed from their listing in the List of Members in the December 1954 
Issue of the Review to be in positions associated with educational and 
psychological testing. A request was made for copies of, or references to, 
publications representing research studies on testing or involving the use 
of test data not easily discovered in the usual sources. A great many ref- 
erences and publications were received, evaluated carefully. and sorted with 
respect to relevance to the various chapters of this issue of the Review. 

he materials relevant to chapters other than the first were sent to the 
respective chapter authors. We are grateful to the members of the AERA 


Who so generously cooperated. 


It is hoped that, because of limitations of space and the necessity to be 


selective, we have not failed too often to include studies which deserve 
recognition. It had been planned to include a chapter on tests of general 
mental ability, but, because of unusual, heavy responsibilities, the author 
of this chapter was unable to complete it in time for it to be included. 


Max D. ENGELHART, Chairman 


Committee on Educational and Psychological Testing 


CHAPTER I 


Testing and Use of Test Results 


MAX D. ENGELHART 


Tue realm of educational and psychological testing ranges from the fron- 
tier of test theory thru test production to the more settled regions of the 
use of tests in the measurement and evaluation of characteristics and abili- 
ties of children and adults. Within the space of this chapter it is impossible 
to do more than cite typical developments and call attention to important 
Sources of information. 


Developments Contributing to the Improvement 
of Tests and Testing 


The Technical Recommendations for Achievement Tests (4), prepared by 


committees on test standards of the American Educational Research Asso- 
Measurements Used in Education, 


ciation and the National Council on 

and the Technical Recommendations for Psychological Tests and Diag- 
nostic Techniques (5), prepared by a joint committee on test standards 
of the American Psychological Association, the AERA, and the NCMUE 
should prove important factors in the improvement of educational and 
psychological tests. Used with the Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook 
(11), they should also be valuable to persons interested in selecting tests 
for use and to students seeking comprehensive knowledge of the testing 
field. Both sets of technical recommendations and the criticisms char- 
acteristic of most of the reviews of the Fourth and earlier Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbooks should make inexcusable future publication of tests so 
frequently open to such criticisms as to necessitate the compilation of the 


technical recommendations. ' 
" Especially important to improvement of achievement testing and to 
instruction, particularly on the level of higher education, are the Taxonomy 
of Educational Objectives (9), prepared by a committee of college and 
University examiners, directed and motivated by Bloom; General Educa- 
tion: Explorations in Evaluation (14), written by Dressel and me 
but reporting the cooperative efforts of numerous college teachers; s 

Evaluation in General Education (15). by Dressel and a number of college 
examiners. The Taxonomy, now available in a preliminary edition, is a 
thoro analysis and organization of instructional objectives 1n the cogni- 
tive domain" and presents numerous examples of types of exercises, both 
Objective and essay, presumed to be valid in evaluating the objectives de- 
fined. General Education: Explorations in Evaluation also deals compre- 
hensively with objectives and with types of exercises, frequently ingenious 
Ones, instrumental in evaluating the objectives listed. Evaluation in General 
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Education, while essentially a series of chapters describing the testing 
programs in general education of a number of colleges and universities, 
should similarly contribute to the production of tests and to testing prac- 
tices extending evaluation from the measurement of knowledge or infor- 
mation thru the hierarchy of intellectual skills into the less tangible out- 
comes of education—interests, appreciations, and values. There is also 
evidence of this trend on the elementary- and high-school levels. 
Contributing also to the production of better tests and improved prac- 
tices in the interpretation and use of test data are developments in test 
theory and in statistical methodology. The author can mention here only 
the more important sources of information. Impressive indeed is the 
December 1954 issue of the Review entitled “Statistical Methodolog 
Educational Research” (3) with its scholarly introduction and 
on sampling surveys, scaling, regression and correlation. 
analysis, factor analysis, variance and covariance, stat 
theory, and nonparametric methods. In this, in recent volumes of Psycho- 
metrika, Educational and Psychological Measurement, the Journal of Ex- 
perimental Education, and other journals, in monographs and theses, in 
research reports of various organizations concerned with testing, and in 
papers presented at meetings of the Psychometric Society, Division of 


Measurement and Evaluation of the American Psychological Association, 
and other professional associations, and at the annual Invitational Confer- 
ence on Testing Problems are reported 


advances in test theory, technical 
aspects of test construction, and use a 


i nd interpretation of test data ex- 
tensively treated in later chapters of this issue of the Review. 


: Earlier issues of the Review devoted separate chapters to developments 
In testing “outside the schools.” In our distribution of the field among the 
various authors of this issue we have not made a division of this kind. Tt 
may be of general interest here, however, to present a brief summary of 


the kinds of research carried on by the Bureau of Naval Personnel as 
typical of testing research, whether Army, Navy, or Air Force: * 


y in 
chapters 
discriminant 
istical decision 


especially of the performance 


ent of learning obiecti 
r ning objectives and 
terms of the practica] applications to assigned 


m. head of the Traini: 


ng Evaluatio: 
the Technical 


n Section of the B * 
Bulletins of the B of the Burean of N 


aval 
3 à i "reau, some of which i 
as to security, and in Research Reports published under the Offce uy moa Research Contracts, Far itn 
of research studies conducted in the Personnel Research Branch uf the Department of the Army see item 55 
in the bibliography of this chapter. A number of Air Force audis ve cited elsewher issue o 
Review. 


e in this issue of the 
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Developments in Testing Programs 


Reference has already been made to sources of information with respect 
to developments in testing programs on the college level. Durnall (16) sur- 
veyed testing programs in junior colleges, and Robinson (42) investi- 
gated the use of standardized tests in the public secondary schools of Penn- 
sylvania. Traxler (52) recently investigated the status of testing programs 
conducted in large city-school systems. From questionnaire data received 
from 40 cities of more than 250,000 population, he reported widespread 
use of such intelligence tests as the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability 
Tests, the California Test of Mental Maturity, and the Kuhlmann-Ander- 
son. Intelligence Tests, with an increasing trend toward the use of tests 
which provide differential measurement of aptitudes such as the Differential 
Aptitude Tests. Among the widely used achievement batteries on the ele- 
mentary-school level are the Stanford Achievement Test, the California 
Achievement Tests, the Metropolitan Achievement Tests, and the Iowa 
Tests of Basic Skills. The Cooperative achievement tests are the most 
widely used on the secondary-school level, but there is increasing use being 
made of the World Book Company's Evaluation and. Adjustment. Tests. 
Interest and personality inventories extensively used in city-school systems 
include the Kuder Preference Record and the Bell Adjustment Inventory. 
Less widely used than the Kuder are the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
and the Lee-Thorpe Occupational Interest Inventory. Some use of locally 


constructed achievement tests is made in slightly more than half of these 


large cities. In three-fourths of the cities there is much use of tests in 
ults are used extensively for in- 


guidance, and in three-fifths the test res ns í 
d are for administration. and 


structional purposes. Other uses mentione i i 
supervision, presumably for the general improvement of instruction and 


guidance. Traxler (54) also listed 12 current trends in testing based 
on data collected by questionnaire from 33 research directors of large 
city-school systems. These trends include increasing unification and coor- 
dination; greater effort to select tests in relation to fundamental objectives; 
more systematic planning to secure comparable results from grade to 
grade and year to year; more use of interest and personality nine 
anecdotal records, projective technics, and sociometric devices; an 
greater attention to inservice education of teachers and counselors in use 
of test results. Durost (17) also emphasized the need for inservice traim- 
ing of teachers in evaluation and measurement. — " 
Leake (29) provided a very informative description of the survey an 
instructional or diagnostic testing programs of the Denver schools. Most 
city surveys of school achievement present data on the status of pupils in 
different grades. Such surveys are less effective 1n evaluating growth in 
achievement than data obtained from repeated testing of the same pupils 
as they progress thru the grades. Lillie Bowman of the San Francisco 
public schools (45) conducted a survey of this kind. Howard Bowman 


(10) described how machine tabulation is used in the Los Angeles schools 
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in the production of “group analysis charts” to make intelligence, achieve- 
ment, and a third variable more meaningful to pupils, teachers, and par- 
ents and more helpful in the identification of deviates. The third variable 
may be chronological age, average mark, or interest area. . 

Unusual byproducts of program testing in city schools are exemplified 
by a compilation of devices useful in the improvement of instruction re- 
sulting from study of achievement test data obtained in 1951 and 1954 
in the Los Angeles schools (31) and by the comparison of achievement in 
reading, arithmetic, and spelling of Evanston, Illinois, public-school pupils 
in 1934 and 1953, as reported by Lanton (28). Most of the differences 
listed are significant at the 5-percent level, or better, and favor the pupils 
of 1953. More studies of this kind might counter the fr 
adverse criticisms of public education. 

Traxler (53) reported that statewide testing 
in 26, or 54 percent, of the states. In 10 states s 
on by the state department of education, in 11 
versity, in two states by both the state departme 
tution, and in three states by an association o 
states the testing is restricted to t 


equently voiced 


programs are conducted 
uch programs are carried 
states by a college or uni- 
nt and an educational insti- 
r commission. In 14 of the 
he high-school level and most frequently 
is downward in educational level. Cen- 
for more than four-fifths of the state- 


scoring services, and particularly 
use of the test results." Statewide i 


in the Achievement 


other such reports 
of research done by members of t ity, state, and wallet p 
i : B 
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prehensive follow-up study of students entering in 1947 was completed 
at the University of Kansas, a report of which can be obtained on request. 
A number of the bulletins of the Department of Testing and Research of 
the Public Schools of Dearborn, Michigan, are research studies of local 
significance. In addition to the administration of citywide testing and 
evaluation programs, the testing or research bureaus of large city-school 
systems conduct research on local educational problems, produce tests and 
scales for local use, and engage in studies evaluating for local use nationally 
standardized tests and other measuring instruments produced elsewhere. 
Activities of this kind are among the functions of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research of the New York City Schools (36) and of similar bureaus 
of other cities. 

Examples of efforts to make testing more meaningful to classroom 
teachers, school administrators, and parents include discussions of testing 
in yearbooks and bulletins of educational associations and in reports of 
conference proceedings (1, 12, 13, 32, 34, 46, 57) and nontechnical 
brochures (44, 58). Many reports prepared for local distribution by 
directors of testing programs strive to make test results meaningful to 
classroom teachers and administrators by definitions of technical terms, 
descriptions of what is measured by the tests, explanations of derived 
scores and norms, illustrative interpretations of data pertaining to indi- 
vidual pupils, and extensive use of graphs. Reports containing one or more 
of these features were received from Baltimore, Maryland; New Bedford, 
Massachusetts; Santa Monica, California; and other cities. Lennon (30) 
analyzed the problem of making test manuals more understandable to 
teachers, and Ebel (18) discussed problems of communication between 


test specialists and test users. Ebel (19) also described procedures useful 


in reporting analyses of objective tests to the teachers who constructed 


them. Engelhart (20) emphasized local test construction as a means of 
making testing more meaningful to teachers. Kvaraceus (27) and Noll 
(37) presented papers on inservice training in measurement thru university 
extension courses and on the introductory course in educational measure- 
ment. Mention should also be made of the growing number of workshops 
on testing for teachers, a number of which have been sponsored or directed 


by the Educational Testing Service. . 
Eloise Cason, the child guidance director of the public shoot of es 
field, New Jersey, described in a letter to the author how teachers can be 
helped to use test results intelligently: 
tings with the staff and/or new 
Ee ei card. Records of children 
basis for discussion. ]t is my 
flectively about the use 


1. In each elementary school I ha 
teachers on how to *read" a permanent rec 
in the school are duplicated and used as à 


impression that the average teacher learns most eite i U 
of tests by focusing on their meaning for understanding a particular child. 


Test data are related to other information. It is also possible at these meet- 
ings to do a bit of educating on validity, reliability, etc. Similar meetings 
are held at other school levels. 
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2. In the junior high school the guidance staff prepares summaries of 
test data to help the teacher plan for the group with which she is working. 
(There is some “ability grouping" at this level with adjusted programs.) 

3. When new tests are introduced in skills or the content fields, the 
teachers concerned are asked to evaluate the suitability of the material in 
the tests in relation to their program. I believe this procedure is greatly 
appreciated, and removes some of the fear of tests. 


While use has been made of item analysis data as a means of making 
test data more meaningful in testing programs conducted in North Caro- 
lina and in the Denver, St. Paul, and Chicago public schools, the study 
reported by Fish (21) is notable for its presentation of such data relevant 
to an extensive number of language skills of fourth-, sixth-, and eighth- 
grade pupils in the Tennessee schools. In the opinion of the author, there 
should be more studies of this kind since such data can often be much 


more concrete evidence of pupil achievement than comparisons of total 
or part scores with test norms alone. 


Sources of Information on Testing 


In addition to the Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook, bibli 
ical sources on tests and their use 


selected references (47), the Febru 
cational Research (2) 


ograph- 
include Swineford’s annotated lists of 
ary 1953 issue of the Review of Edu- 
; and the chapter entitled “Use of Tests in Educa- 
ms” by Hastings and McQuitty (25) in the April 
ibliography of 67 references on educational 


additional references by 


to periodicals and books, 
on Abstracts, and the book review sec- 


and other guides 
Psychological Abstracts, Dissertati 


Especially notable and of general 
Anastasi (6), Measurement and 


n by Thorndike and Hagen (49), 


Schools by Traxler and others (55). he Use of Test Results in Public 

Other new texts include Bean’s Construction of Educational and Per- 
sonnel Tests (7), Jordan’s Measurement in Education (26) Odell's How 
To Improve Classronm Testing (38), Thomas’ Judging Student Progress 
(48), and Torgerson and Adams? Measurement and Evaluation for the 
Elementary School Teacher ( 50) 


- Recent revisions of wi 
] widely used texts 
include Greene, Jorgensen, and Gerberich’s Measurement and Evaluation 
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in the Elementary School (22) and Measurement and Evaluation in the 
Secondary School (23), Remmers and Gage’s Educational Measurement 
and Evaluation (41), and Ross’s Measurement in Today's Schools (43), 


revised by Stanley. 

In concluding this section, it seems not inappropriate to mention the 
Test Service Bulletins of the World Book Company and of the Psycho- 
logical Corporation, the College Board Review, ETS Developments, and 


Annual Reports of the Educational Testing Service, and similar publica- 
developments in test production and test 


lions as sources concerning new 
] to the test administrator in 


use that provide much information usefu 
obtaining tests and in using them more intelligently. 
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CHAPTER II 


Development and Applications of Tests 
of Special Aptitudes 


ROBERT L. THORNDIKE 


Dzriasc the range of coverage of this chapter presented certain prob- 
lems. One of these was that of defining what should be considered a special 
aptitude test. In general, material on scholastic aptitude tests is considered 
in this chapter only when the study is concerned with a number of 
separate scores. Factor analysis studies have not been included since 
these were reviewed in a recent issue of the Review of Educational Re- 
search (68). Articles dealing with statistical methodology as it applies to 
testing are considered in the last chapter, and so the only methodological 


articles considered in this chapter are those that illustrate a methodological 
point in aptitude testing with substantive data. 


New Aptitude Batteries and Tests 


Just as World War I provided the impetus for large numbers of group 


intelligence tests, so World War II stimulated the production of aptitude 
batteries. The prewar Primary Mental Abilities batteries were followed 
shortly after the war b 


y the General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB), the 
Differential Aptitude Tests (DAT ), and the Guilford-Zimmerman 
Survey. During the pe 


riod covered by the present Rev 
tional batteries appeared. 


The California Test Bureau, which previously produced Roeder and 
Graham’s Aptitude Tests for Oc 


l i cupations (59), published in 1955 Segel 
and Raskin’s Multiple Aptitude Tests (66). This battery contains nine 


subtests, and these are combined to yield four “factor scores”: verbal 
comprehension, perceptual speed, numerical reasoning, and spatial visual- 


ization. Validity data in the manual are limited to correlations with other 
tests and with school grades. 


The World Book Company brought out, also in 1955, the Holzinger- 
Crowder Uni-Factor Tests (30). The numb E 
the four factors measured by this batter 
numerical, and reasoning. Evidence on 
lations with other aptitude measures a 
grams. The tests in this, as well as in 
are in large measure replicas or minor modifications of old friends that 
have been doing service for a good many years. 

A slightly different approach is found in the Flanagan Aptitude Classi fi- 
cation Tests, published in 1953 by Science Research Associates (20). This 
14 


Aptitude 
IEW, several addi- 


er of subtests is again nine, but 
y are designated as verbal, spatial, 
validity is again limited to corre- 
nd with success in academic pro- 
the previously described batteries, 
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set of 14 subtests aspires to measure relatively distinct “job elements.” 
They range rather more widely outside the cognitive field than those 
described in previous paragraphs, being in that respect somewhat like the 
GATB, and include two tests of eye-hand coordination as well as perceptual, 
memory, visualizing, verbal, and numerical measures. The components to 
be measured by the tests were reported to have been selected in part from 
analysis of recurring components of jobs, as well as from factor analyses 
of test correlations. Some data on the validity of these tests for success 
in certain occupational groups were provided by Volkin (80) and are 
discussed more fully later. However. the recommendations for weighting 
and using the tests to predict occupational success go far beyond the 
evidence provided by Volkin. Specific weighting schemes are provided for 
30 occupations, based in large part on the author’s professional judgment 
and interpretation of the general background literature. The manner of 
presentation of these recommendations may well give users an impression 
of established validity which is quite inappropriate. 

The Turse Clerical Aptitudes Test (79) has, as its name suggests, some- 
what more limited objectives. It provides two scores: learning ability and 
clerical speed. Both are fairly conventional in character, and little evidence 
is offered on the validity of either for clerical jobs. Brief mention may also 
be made of Wesman and Doppelt’s Personnel Tests for Industry: Verbal 
and Numerical (83), which are tests of verbal and numerical ability 
pitched at a level for industrial use. . A 

Several aptitude tests for specific purposes may merit examination, 
further research, and possibly use in personnel selection. Lindgren, Gilberg, 
and Crosby (45) described a test based on reading of passages in Dutch 
and Early Middle English designed to be used as a high level test of 


scholastic aptitude. Dunnette (19) reported on | 1 relati 
Analogies Test, a verbal analogies test based in part on verbal relations 


and in part on engineering achievement, and gave e Fr yi 
instrument’s validity against grade-point average. Clar! n a "M : 
described a test of topographical orientation designed for use mi fee 
aviators. Chriswell (14) gave some data on a test of ges exterity 
in which the examinee uses several lengths of metal pins and bars aa 
produce three-dimensional structures shown in perspective pene ‘The 
test yielded promising validities against several ope o , ner ade 
machine shop course. Bruce (10) reported the deve ope Y S " 
Comprehension Test, the items of which differentiated sa = rom nm 
sales personnel and the scores on which had negligible correlations with 


measures of verbal intelligence. 


d on the Minnesota Engineering 


Studies of Published Aptitude Batteries 


Mapou (50) described the development of new norms for es General 
Aptitude Test Battery based on a stratified sample of the working popu- 
lation. Tho some differences from the earlier norms were statistically 
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significant, the changes were not deemed to be large enough to have much 
practical importance. Storrs (69) reported correlations between scores 
on the GATB factors and the Wechsler-Bellevue verbal, performance, and 
full-scale scores for a group of college freshmen. Jex and Sorenson (35) 
studied the GATB as a predictor of college grades. They reported correla- 
tions with first-quarter grade-point averages for 776 men and 515 women 
at the University of Utah. The highest correlations for the men were .43 
with the G (general intelligence) and V (verbal) factors, while for the 
women they were .41 with G and .40 with Q (clerical perception). 

A typical study of the relationship of GATB scores to success in a job, 
in this case the job of tabulating machine operator, was reported jointly 
by the Minnesota and U. S. Employment Services (52). The proposed 
minimum scores for this job are G: 95, N (number) : 95, S (space) : 85, 
and Q: 100. Schenkel (62) found somewhat higher correlations, with G 
and N having the highest validities and the test of finger dexterity next 
highest. 

The most important addition to the literature on the Differential Apti- 

tude Tests during the period covered by this Review was the new manual 
released by the authors (3). This is an impressive document bringing 
together the mass of statistical material about the tests that has previously 
appeared in separate research reports, as well as providing discussion of 
the various issues that arise in interpreting the results from these tests. 
Some of the material entering into the revised manual also appeared, tho 
in a form which is rather difficult of interpretation, in an article by 
Doppelt and Wesman (18). 
. Williams (85) reported correlations of DAT verbal and abstract reason- 
ing scores with measures of general intelligence and of school achievement 
for 50 Grade X girls. Tho the verbal test correlated higher with other 
measures of intelligence, the abstract reasoning test correlated higher 
with a number of the school grades. Wolking (86) compared the correla- 
tions with school grades yielded by the DAT and the Tests of Primary 
Mental Abilities. The study was based on 267 eleventh-grade pupils. Thirty 
comparisons were made where the two tests provided measures of similar 
functions. All significant differences (nine at the .01 and four at the .05 
level) favored the DAT. M 

In addition to the study just reported; several o 
of Primary Mental Abilities, Marquis (51) 
PMA with reading ability. Hutcheon (31) fou 
in studying the PMA profiles of several groups of mental defectives, McKee 
(48) investigated the usefulness of the PMA for bright children froth about 
four to eight years of age. Moody (53) reported strikingly high correla- 
tions of the 4-minute Verbal-Meaning Test of the PMA with both group test 
results and school marks for a rural secondary-school group. Herzberg and 
Lepkin (28) found significant sex differences on four out of five factors 


for a group of high-school seniors and suggested the need of separate sex 
norms. 
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thers deal with the Tests 
reported correlations of the 
nd rather inconclusive results 
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Schmidt and Rothney (63) studied the occupational choices of tenth- 
grade boys in relation to their PMA scores. From various sources, a 
determination was made of the abilities deemed called for in the 10 most 
frequently chosen occupations. The mean scores of those who chose and 
those who did not choose a given occupation were then compared. In 
only 5 out of 20 cases were the boys choosing an occupation significantly 
above average in the abilities presumably required for that occupation. 
. Mosel (54) reported evidence based on relationships to amount of school- 
ing and to intelligence test score that suggests that the Tests of General 
Educational Development are more nearly measures of intellect than of 
educational achievement. 


Predicting Success in Professional Training 


s REVIEW, a number of reports appeared 
on the accounting testing program being carried on under the auspices of 
the Committee on Accounting Personnel of the American Institute of 
Accountants, Kane and Jacobs (37) and Kane and Traxler (38) reported 
correlations of about .50 between score on CPA examinations and earlier 
performance on the Accounting Orientation Test. Jacobs (32) reported 
correlations near .40 between this test and grades in college accounting 
courses, finding, contrary to the results of Hendrix (27), that the specially 
Prepared Accounting Orientation Test yielded higher validities in most 
institutions than the American Council on Education Psychological Ex- 
amination. Traxler (76) reported correlations between the high-school 
edition of the Accounting Orientation Test and grades in bookkeeping for 
a small group, obtaining values of about .60. He (75) also found correla- 
tions of .65 to .70 between this test and the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental 
Ability Test and ACE, and similar values for other tests of scholastic aptitude. 
Layton (42) reported quite modest validities for the tests of the nation- 
wide dental school testing program, as these were applied in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. a : 
During the last three years a number of studies reported correlations 
etween aptitude measures and grades in engineering school. (2, 13, 16, 
41, 46, 49, 64, 67, 81). The reader who examines these studies will find 
that many different cognitive tests showed significant relationships with 
engineering school grades, However, since the tests in the different ves 
Were generally not the same and since typically no attempt was made to 
Correct for (or even to report) the curtailment of the groups by one or 


another type of selection procedure, it is almost impossible to make any 
Critical comparison of the results from the different studies. In particular, 
it is practically impossible to judge whether the special aptitude batteries 
developed specifically for engineer selection perform this function any 
better than general tests of scholastic aptitude. "m 

A report by Layton (41) described the development and validation of 


a special aptitude test for engineers, involving primarily measures of 
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certain types of spatial visualizing. Webster, Winne, and Oliver (81) 
attempted to predict job success, as represented by a paired-comparison 
rating of men in small groups, and found that neither Bennett’s Test of 
Productive Thinking nor the Miller Analogies Test gave significant corre- 
lations. 

Gaier (22) made a study of medical school grades and found that most 
of the communality among them could be accounted for by a single factor. 
The Moss Medical Aptitude Test showed slightly lower correlations with 
grades than did premedical grade-point averages. Glaser and Jacobs (24) 
reported correlations of a number of tests with first- and third-year medical 
school grades. Highest correlations were yielded by the Test of Reading 
Materials in the Natural Sciences of the GED series and the Premedical 
Sciences Test of the ETS Professional Aptitude Test. 


Petrie and Powell (58) studied nurses in training in England, correlat- 
ing a number of tests with criterion ratings. Highest correlations were 
found for the Minnesota Clerical Test and educational status. 

Layton (43) studied correlations of the Jowa State Veterinary Aptitude 
Test and several other measures with grades in veterinary medicine at the 
University of Minnesota. For this group, the aptitude test yielded a cor- 
relation of only .25 while preveterinary grades gave a correlation of .53. 


Predicting Academic Achievement 


Studies of the relationship of general tests of scholastic aptitude or 
achievement to school grades appeared, but reference is made only to a 
few in which specialized tests were used or more analytic studies made. 

Jensen (34) reported, somewhat incompletely, the validity of under- 
graduate grades, Miller Analogies Test, Iowa Mathematical Aptitude Test, 
and Cooperative Reading Comprehension Test for first-year graduate 
school grades in education, English, chemistry, and psychology. Buckton 
and Doppelt (11) found that the entrance examinations at Brooklyn Col- 
lege were substantially better predictors of later professional school en- 
trance examination scores than were college grades. Roesslein (60) re- 
ported differences in the factor pattern for a set of intelligence test sub- 
tests in the case of low- and high-achieving boys. However, no evidence 
was provided that the differences were statistically significant. Traxler 
and Townsend (77) showed that the difference between the verbal and 
quantitative subscores of the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test had moderate 
validity as a predictor of differences between achievement in English and 
mathematics. Lorge and Diamond (47) reported correlations indicating 
substantial relationships between scores on an English placement test and 
subsequent English course grades for foreign students. 


Validation of Tests Against Job Criteria 


As in any other three-year period, there have been a number of studies 
reporting correlations of tests with various criteria of job success. As has 
iQ 
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been true of previous studies, many of the present crop suffer from the 
smallness of the sample, the questionable reliability (and perhaps rele- 
vance) of the criterion measure, and unknown amounts of curtailment 
of the samples studied due to the selection procedures that were in effect. 
These limitations are, in part at least, inevitable in practical personnel 
situations, but they make the conclusions from any single study tentative 
in the extreme. 

The fragmentary nature and inconclusive character of the separate 
research studies lend interest to Brown and Ghiselli’s continuing attempts 
to integrate the findings of many separate researches. One report (8) in 
this period compared the validity of different sorts of tests for training and 
for on-the-job criteria, coming to the conclusion that there is little cor- 
respondence between validities against the two categories of criteria. 
Another report (9) started with 18 broad categories of tests and 21 broad 
groupings of jobs, assembled the available validities for each cell, and 
attempted to group the tests into still broader categories in terms of their 
pattern of validity. . : 

An enterprise of general interest for those concerned with aptitude test 
validities is the Validity Information Exchange. This is a feature of the 
journal, Personnel Psychology. In each issue, beginning in 1954, appear 
brief outline reports of validity studies. This source should be scanned by 
anyone interested in data on a particular job. : 

Mention might be made at this point of the considerable number of 
validation studies that are carried on in the Armed Forces, and that are 
reported only in government report series of limited distribution. Thesa 
have not been included in the present REVIEW because of their cer p 
sibility both to reviewer and potential user. The items e ance at 
least in part in Psychological Abstracts. A research n er pape i 
a job specialty that has a miliary eoe Research Branch of the Adjutant 
t i gencies as the Person s 
onte em dos ensi Division of the Bureau of Naval Personnel, 


and the Personnel Research Laboratory of the Air Force Deuter 
Training Research Center to determine whether relevant material is 


able from these sources. 


Two studies of the validity of How > se? s 
visory suia (12, 82) agreed in giving validity coefficients of about 


: ith 
25. A supervisory test was described by Jones and Smith (36), but with 
no cross validation of the selected items on à bn nnd ee teal ts 
Several studies of clerical tests for bank emp oyees wel porte E! 
Seashore (65), who also discussed the difficulties of ap eem 
research results in even a large-scale testing program. kl d "s A 
reported that the Short Employment Tests gave M ae cipe diui 
i i i i vith ratings for cleric yees 
with level of job but little correlation w1 g plays 
in an ed ie company. Hay (26) found, for a small group of routine 
clerks, that tests of clerical perception showed relatively high validities, but 
intellectual measures none. Kriedt and Gadel (39) found that intelligence 
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had a negative weight in predicting turnover of routine clerks, while 
certain biographical data carried the main load of prediction. Negative 
results were reported for the Detroit Clerical Aptitudes Examination (17) 
and for typing and stenography test scores (56) as predictors of ratings 
in clerical jobs. Gadel and Kriedt (21) reported modest correlations of 
mechanical comprehension, arithmetic reasoning, and letter-digit coding 
with job satisfaction of IBM operators. For a group of draftsmen studied 
by Perrine (57), the only aptitude test showing significant validity was 
the DAT Space Relations Test. 

Among the various studies of different job specialties reported during 
the period were one of plant protection officers by Ash (1), two of taxicab 
drivers by Brown and Ghiselli (6, 7), one of camp counselors by Gilbert 
(23), one of Air Force weather forecasters by Jenkins (33), one of Air 
Force pilots by Levine and Tupes (44), one of automobile salesmen by 
Tobolski and Kerr (74), and one of Air Force mechanics by Wood (87). 


Follow-up Studies of Aptitude Testing Programs 


The development of comprehensive aptitude batteries and their adminis- 
tration on a broad scale either for norming or in guidance or classification 
programs has provided the raw material to permit extensive follow-up 
studies of test results in relation to later educational and work histories. 
One such study of the Differential Aptitude Tests was included in the 1952 


edition of the manual (3). A program of testing with a research aptitude 


test battery in Grade XII of the Pittsburgh public schools gave rise to two 
research reports. Latham ( 


40) found no correlation between rated job 
success and the congruence of the individual's aptitude pattern to the job 
he entered. Volkin (80), 


[ in contrast, found quite substantial correlations 
between certain aptitude test scores and rate of progress in specific work 


areas. Thus, for 275 students who had gone into some type of clerical work 
the highest correlation was .435 with a test of table and scale reading. 
For 170 who had gone into retail selling, mostly as sales clerks, the highest 


correlation was .560 with a test of verbal expression, that is, correctness of 
usage. 


Thorndike (70, 71) reported results on 
study in which men tested during World W. 
crew test battery were followed up 10 years | 


were sought for a sample of 1500 cases. Reports were obtained for about 
900 of these men, indicating the nature of present job and some evaluation 
of success in it. A study presently under way will extend the investigation 
to 15,000 cases. These men were tested with a battery of some 20 aptitude 


tests in 1943, and the measure of job success is being obtained 12 years 
later. 


An additional study was that of Berdie (4), in which a 10-year follow-up 
was made of University of Minnesota students tested in 1939. Those obtain- 
ing degrees in different departments were studied to see how sharply they 
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were differentiated by measures of different types. The sharpest differentia- 
tion was by interest tests, next by achievement tests, next by aptitude 
measures, and least by appraisals of personality. 

It is to be hoped that the widespread use of aptitude test batteries during 
a pen 15 years will eventually yield still other comprehensive follow-up 
studies. 


Studies Dealing with Aspects of Method 


A study by Hilton and others (29) explored the validity of personnel 
assessments by psychologists. In view of the large number of psychologists 
engaging in personnel audits and executive assessment, research on the 
enterprise is badly needed. This study correlated ratings based on the psy- 
chologist’s report with criterion ratings on the same traits obtained from 
the client company. Analyses showed the ratings to have some validity 
(correlation of about .25) but no specificity in that any trait rating cor- 
related about equally with any criterion rating. 

Ryans (61) studied a test of professional information used for teacher 
selection, carrying out item analyses against both an internal test criterion 
and an external job criterion. He concluded that the item-job correlations 
were all so low as to make item selection on this basis meaningless. It 
should be noted, however, that the situation in which this was true was 
one in which the total test had decidedly modest validity (correlations 


between .13 and .23). 

Thorndike and Hagen (72) explore 
carrying out a national aptitude census 
their homes, Some substantive results were presen 
carried out in this way in limited sample areas. . . 

Tucker (78) made an empirical comparison of multiple-regression and 
unique-pattern technics for combining test results. Tho his findings gen- 
erally indicated that multiple regression procedures gave the aig results, 

e also found that a very crude division of test score into four, three, P 
even two levels and the assigning of appropriate predicted scores to the 


1 inati f different 
‘resulti 4. cells resulting from the combination o 
Por denar d cle » es which correlated almost 


levels i gave scor 
on the several different tests gave SCO” 1 
as well with the criterion as did the composite score obtained from the 


Tegression equation. i 
Mosel (55) examined the use of single-item tests as iom rues 
evices for use against job criteria. The results reported loo deccm y 

good, but the approach needs further logical and empirical exploration 


efore accepting it as having value. 
iz] o 5. H Ed 
Boulger (5) applied Mahalanobis’ Generalized Distance Function to the 


task of differentiating employed workers in three different occupations. 
The method appears similar to that described by Tiedeman, Bryan, and 


Rulon (73) in relation to Air Force jobs. 


d the methodological problems of 
by testing a sample of adults in 
ted (25) for testing 
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CHAPTER III 


Development and Applications of Structured Tests 
of Personality 


EDWARD J. FURST and BENNO G. FRICKE 


Tats chapter deals with personality, adjustment, and interest inventories. 
Essentially such devices employ nonintellectual verbal stimuli to elicit 
responses which can be scored with a stencil. They are nonprojective in 
the sense that users can agree completely on the individual’s score; they 
are projective in the sense that individuals can project personal meanings 
into the stimuli. It was this definition of structured tests of personality 
that guided the reviewers in locating pertinent research. Out of the more 
than 450 publications located, the reviewers selected about half, Preference 
was given to original contributions, to representative studies, and to the 
last publication of a series. These criteria served to eliminate references 
which merely supplied data on norms, reliability, intercorrelation of scales, 
and the concurrent or status validity of well-known inventories, 

During the period under review, the construction and use of personality 
inventories apparently increased in both a relative and an absolute sense. 
Inventories are playing a prominent part in many research projects; for 
example, over 80 doctoral theses depended heavily upon inventories. They 
are also becoming popular in school testing programs. Berdie (16), for 
example, reported that almost one-third of Minnesota high-school seniors 
are tested with the Strong Vocational Interest Blank (SVIB). Yet despite 
this trend, the usefulness of these devices continues to be debated (33, 55, 
56, 62, 170). 

Emphasis continued to shift from the measuremen 
“dominance” or “introversion-extraversion,” 
diction of behavior in such areas of social significance as delinquency 
and academic adjustment. Empirically constructed inventories were used 
much more than those which were rationally constructed, The basic dif- 
ference between these two types lies in the manner in which the items are 
selected and scored. In empirical tests, items are retained and scored on 
the basis of their power to differentiate between groups of known char- 
acteristics; in rational tests, items are selected and scored on the basis 
of categories predetermined by the test constructor, 

Some inventories (9, 45, 60, 73, 85, 113, 165) which recently were 
made available use items composed of several statements, For the test 
taker the emphasis in these compound items is on the selection of the 
appropriate statement whereas in the simple item the emphasis is on the 
selection of the appropriate response category. There was considerable 
interest in the prevention, detection, and correction of conscious and un- 
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conscious distortion of inventory responses. Such efforts are important, 
but it is not yet clear whether they represent the best way to improve the 
usefulness of the inventories. Some important studies which deal with the 
examination. at one time, of several bits of information appeared. Gen- 
erally the treatment of test scores is referred to as pattern analysis and 
the treatment of item responses is referred to as configural scoring. 

An overwhelming majority of publications presuming to be validity 
studies reported significant findings. It was difficult. however, to get a 
clear picture of the validity of the inventories. Frequently investigators ran 
a whole series of significance tests involving one or more inventory scales 
and, finding that one or two out of 20 differences or relationships reached 
an acceptable level of probability, claimed some validity for the inventory. 
What they apparently failed to realize is that such a series of significance 
tests is also subject to sampling considerations, and that the relatively few 
successful instances may have arisen purely by chance. In any case, the 
need for cross validation and replication is great. This repetition on a new 
group is essential in studies where no specific hypothesis is under eii 
tion. For example, there have been numerous validity studies in which 
scores for the SVIB, Minnesota Multiphasic Personality pad 
(MMPI), and Kuder Preference Record —V ocational (KPR— ), have 
been correlated with academic achievement; usually the investigator holds 
a general null hypothesis that there is no relationship ini ce i ane 
and criterion. In most studies some “significant” relationships are ex ; 
The results from this first sample should not lead to —— ie i 
Specific hypotheses to be tested on a second d n rei 
sample. Spilka, Hanley. and Steer (190). for E s -— À PENT 
significant correlation of —-45 in the first sample drop d 
Second sample. ee 

Most of i» studies dealt with concurrent or aus vast ed hd 
Were concerned with the predictive validity of the ing ca cnc 
ae re dust all gripe na apices Lacu riot always 
bership i » significance o - : 
dea "The pap a phe and Kuder (182) was Eigen oi ben! 
others. They compared KPR—V scores of law, medical. om Maece send 

i i The reviewers wo 
graduates and found considerable differentiation- hieved by asking the 
hypothesize that much better separation could a T wid ‘however, be 
subjects one question: What is your i pn dee > 
important to demonstrate that future lawyers or doctors 


an be identified 
i in hi is has rarely been done. The 
from tests administered in high a bs in, 


d items rather 

methodology of Van Zelst and Kerr Y AE X: mM 

than test dis was similar; they found two-thirds of cni it i 

adjectives discriminated between producers and bli - betinming-sdiene 

and technical publications. It would be desirable to = ^i e * 

tific and technical personnel for predictive validity in the i x Á— 
There was less interest in the determination and discussion of reliability 


and more concern about validity and criterion measures. It appears that 
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research workers are increasingly recognizing that the low validity of 
some scales is due to factors other than low reliability. Most inventories 
have adequate reliability. 

A considerable number of researches exhibited a lack of imagination. 
It appeared to the reviewers that far too many investigators built their 
studies around a tool and easily available data rather than around a 
significant and well-conceived problem or theory. This generalization 
certainly fits many of the doctoral theses which made use of inventories. 
Apparently we have confirmation here for the widely accepted notion that 
man is a tool-using animal. 


General Reviews and Discussions 


A varied and imposing array of books appeared during the period. 
Most of these dealt only in part with inventories; exceptions were two 
monographs on the MMPI (99, 100). In a text, Ferguson (68) gave what 
appears to be the first reasonably comprehensive account of structured 
personality tests. Vernon (213) also made a general review of personality 
tests and assessments. 

. Eysenck (63, 64) produced two outstanding books in which he presented 
his views along with factorial studies emphasizing three dimensions: 
neuroticism, introversion-extraversion, and psychoticism. The intensive 
study by Kelly and Fiske (111) involved several inventories and was 
referred to by McNemar (133) as the major prediction project of our time. 
Stephenson (192) produced an original and stimulating book in which he 
treated under the rubric of “Q-Technique” a variety of technics concerned 
with intra-individual comparison of stimuli. In a critical review of 


Stephenson's book, Cronbach and Gleser (49) stressed the limitations of 
Q-methodology. 


y ings are especially important 
because normally it has been assumed, quite plausibly, but Sede i 


that a person with considerable synthesized information (such as family 
background, school and work experience, interests, interview behavior, and 
even test scores) could make a better appraisal and prediction than zola 


~igi mechanically by a clerk using only test scores and an actuarial 
table. 


The recent Technical Recommenda 
Diagnostic Techniques (4) should hel 
use of inferior inventories, and generally to raise standards of test pub- 
lication. Out of this report came emphasis upon “construct validity,” a 


concept which Cronbach and Meehl (50) attempted to explain and 
elaborate more fully. 
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Two general reviews of personality inventories appeared. That by Tiede- 
man and Wilson (205) for the previous three-year period is the more 
comprehensive. That by Ellis (62) covered research with personality in- 
ventories between 1946 and 1951. Ellis again took a dim view of these 
devices, expressing the feeling that they are not worth the time and trouble 
altho his survey revealed that 58 percent of the'studies reported significant 
group discriminations. Calvin and McConnell (33) took issue with Ellis. 
Since he had mentioned specifically only one inventory, the MMPI, they 
checked the recent MMPI literature and found that 89 percent of those 
studies had reported significant discriminations. From his review of re- 
Search on structured and unstructured personality tests, Schofield (175) 
concluded that the latter have yet to demonstrate the validity which the 
former already have. . ; 

Altho not dealing solely with inventories, certain chapters in the Annual 
Review of Psychology (193, 194, 195) treated this subject. Reviews of 
special topics also appeared. Cottle (46) made a thoro review of MMPI 
studies. Gaier and Lee (75) reviewed pattern analysis studies. Fricke (72) 
made a critical review of.22 inventories designed to predict college achieve- 
ment. Test-retest studies were the object of Windle’s survey (216). He 
concluded that changes were slight, and that generally the second scores 
indicated better adjustment. Ghiselli and Barthol (81) examined 113 studies 
and found the median validity coefficient for personality inventories in 
business and industry to be about .25. From their review, Sent E 
and Super (10) concluded that the Denier Scale of the 
was a mea tatus of interests and not of drive. 

Among "he del discussions, Loevinger (126) proposed five 


inci i . these led her to prefer the struc- 
Principles of personality measurement; ee HD d do 


tured, two-response category type of test item. h 
common aeni] test" models are not fruitful when appied m 
Opment of personality inventories. He therefore argued tor e 

kely to lead to a feedbac 


formal psychological models which are more likely to | A : 
begeer «i ae experiment. Guilford (96) convincingly reviewed rea: 


i lyzed. 
Sons why scores from some inventories should not pe es ae 
Finally, Kuder (117) listed important dace o jid iiia 
to see in personality and interest inventories during the n 


New Inventories 


Some two dozen new inventories, about mule diced eli jns 
Constructed empirically and those constructed rationally, un scales 
erally the former attempt to reveal a lot about behavior in a few > 


i ior i ituations. i 
and the latter, a little about behavior in many SI 
More than half the empirical inventories focused on the measurement of 


nonintellective factors associated with academic achievement. E com- 
mon approach in selecting items for a scale was to contrast the re. 
Sponses of high- and low-achieving students. Most inventories, unfor- 
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tunately, have used obvious study-habits questions or statements which 
are easily faked. In addition, students have not been tested before they 
began their classroom experiences, and scores have rarely been correlated 
with other easily available predictors, such as high-school rank and scores 
on ability tests, to demonstrate their value. Michael and Reeder (141) 
phrased their study-habits items in a positive manner to avoid unneces- 
sary ambiguities. They found some status validity for a second (cross- 
validation) sample of psychology students. Bond (19) and Woodman 
(217) did not check their results on cross-validation samples. Schultz 
and Green (178) concluded their three-year project by using an item selec- 
tion technic devised by Gulliksen; they developed several grade predictor 
scales which had considerable validity in the item-analysis sample but 
a correlation of only about .12 in the cross-validation sample. Gough (88) 
gave a limited description of the construction of a scale to predict grades 
in psychology. The median validity coefficient in cross-validation samples 
was about .32. Brown and Holtzman (25, 26) and Holtzman. Brown, and 
Farquhar (106) described the construction of the Survey of Study Habits 
and Attitudes (SSHA). Considerable effort was made to eliminate ambigu- 
ous, even tho discriminating, items. It is of some interest to note that at least 
one investigator (72) sought ambiguous items to enhance the projective 
features of verbal stimuli. The validity of the SSHA in cross-validation 
samples was about .41 but, since the students were not tested prior to 
their college experience, this coefficient is difficult to interpret. A cor- 
relation of about .25 between SSHA and ACE was reported. Fricke (72, 
73) described the construction of the Opinion, Attitude and Interest 
Survey (OAIS) for which two scales were cross v 


E alidated to measure 
what he called “academic personality.’ 


, : 3 
The academic personality scores of 
students who were tested six weeks before the beginning of college classes 


correlated about .40 with first-quarter grades and .12 with the ACE. 
Malloy (136) and Neidt and Malloy (153) described the Life Experience 
Inventory for which two grade predictor scales were constructed, one 
based on the criterion of grades and the other on the variance in grades 
unpredicted by the ACE and an English test. The two were equally valid 
in predicting grades, but only the latter scale contributed significantly in 
a multiple-regression equation. 

Cook, Leeds, and Callis (44) presented the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory (MTAI) which was designed to indicate whether or not a 
teacher has or will have good rapport with pupils. Several investigators 
made use of this inventory. Callis (30) found the MT AI a valid indicator 
of teacher-pupil relations in Grades IV to X. The teacher's score correlated 
especially well with ratings made by pupils but insignificantly with princi- 
pal’s ratings. Della Piana and Gage (51) reported an important validity 
study which showed that the MTAI was best for students with high af- 
fective (as opposed to cognitive) needs and orientation. Downie and 
Bell (53) found MTAI scores were related to ACE. grade achievement, 
and case history information of education students. Mitzel and Aikman 
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(145) found no relation between MTAI and satisfaction with student 
teaching. 

Cottle, Lewis, and Penney (48) reported a pilot study of a scale to 
distinguish counselors from teachers. Cottle and Wands (47) used the 
scale to distinguish high-school counselors from high-school teachers. 
Koile (114) described the construction of the Professional Activity In- 
ventory for College Teachers, which separated counseling teachers from 
noncounseling teachers very well in a cross-validation sample. 

Gough (87) constructed the California Psychological Inventory (CPI) 
Which uses many items from the MMPI and similar items. The CPI con- 
tains over 15 empirically validated scales, one of which is the intellectual 
efficiency scale. This scale (89) was constructed by contrasting the per- 
sonality test responses of students with high and low IQ's. Scores on this 
scale correlated .47 with IQ's. 

Feinberg (65) described the construction and usefulness of the Per- 
sonal History Questionnaire for revealing social acceptance in young high- 
school students. He found economic level to have little bearing on item 
validity. 

Thirteen new rationally constructed in 
ranged over the areas of cg i 
terests, per itv in general, and values. i 

The Sopen San inventories, oddly enough, err cpu] 
for use with elementary-school children. Remmers and Bauernfein emn ) 
modeled the SRA Junior Inventory after the SRA Youth y ak ot ze 
(9) devised the “Telling What I Do” Tests for use in Grades ru 


VI and VII thru IX. 


Attitudes and opinions have take 


ventories were developed. They 
des and opinions, empathy, in- 


n on a new significance, for educators 


and psychologists have begun to turn to these as peg n of amps 
dynamics. The California Fascism Scale, described by 2 = sie p 
(1), helped to stimulate this interest. This so-called F Sca : pni een 
be used (189, 215) altho it may give way to other ed ara 
Inventory of Belie[s and Problems in Human — mse of Beliefs 
în thie cooperative Study ot General re we ean gesbiouh 
seems to offer a promising means of exploring relations between } 


s of general education. 
cal di i stereotypy, and outcome gen 
faraka ag attitudes was described by Kubany 

o 


An intriguing technic for measurr e : 

1 i ice between 
(116). The items embedded in an information test — m 
two answers both of which are exaggerations; the sub) 


veals his attitude. 3 

The Empathy Test constructed by Kerr and Spam E31 uà ^s a 
studies, the results of which were conflicting. In an industrial situation, 
Van Zelst (211) reported a validity coefficient of .99 rie n m 
this and ratings of the interpersonal desirability of skilled workers. He 
suggested that this test might be useful with counselors and teachers. 
However, Siegel (186) found no differences in the scores of clinical and 
experimental psychologists; he assumed that the former have superior 
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empathic ability and that a difference should be found if the test were 
he area of interests, Long (127) described the Job Preference Survey 
which he designed to measure the interests of the unskilled and semi- 
skilled. Roeber and others (165) constructed the Vocational Interest 
Analyses consisting of six separate tests each containing 120 paired items; 
the tests purport to measure interest in the six areas covered by the Lee- 
Thorpe Occupational Interest Inventory (Lee-Thorpe OII). 

_ Two personality inventories showed the influence of Murray's need sys- 
tem, an influence long overdue. Edwards (60) built the Edwards Per- 
sonal Preference Schedule (EPPS) around 15 needs in the Murray sys- 
tem. He paired the statements for social desirability. This was done be- 


cause the correlation between a subject’s judgment of the desirability, 


of an item trait and the probability it will be selected (preference value) 
was found to be .87 (61). Using two samples of nurses, Navran and 
Stauffacher (151) found the EPPS not valid in measuring need self- 
descriptions. Schaffer (172) devised a questionnaire to measure 12 psy- 
chological needs and presented intercorrelations of the scales. He stated 
that the most serious question concerns the validity of the need-strength 
scales. 

Another inventory, the Gordon Personal Profile (85), makes use of 
a four-statement, forced-choice type of item and yields several factored 
trait scores. Cattell (37) reported an extensive factor analytic study 
which presumes to have distilled the essence of important personality 
factors measured by inventories. The lone instrument intended to measure 


values was devised by Shorr (185), who did not present validity data on 
his four scales. 


* 


New Scales for Existing Inventories 


Only a small number of new scales will be mentioned here. Generally 
these scales involve scoring certain items of the parent inventory with- 
out removing the items to form a shortened inventory. 

Utilizing the KPR—V, Tiffin and Phelan (206) conducted a well- 
designed study to detect high labor turnover. They compared the re- 
sponses of high and low tenure groups, and cross validated the resulting 
scale. A noteworthy feature is that they used the answer sheets of job 
applicants for the analysis. A scale to predict turnover of teachers could 
be constructed in the same way. 

The MMPI again came in for its share of new scales. Pearson (158) 
constructed an emotional immaturity scale by contrasting the responses 
of patients labelled "emotionally immature" with normals. While the 
scale successfully cross validated on similar groups, it could not dis- 
criminate emotionally immature patients from patients in general. Pear- 


son concluded that emotional immaturity was too general a description 


and did not represent an essential “core” of meanings. Barron (11) 
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constructed a scale to predict response to psychotherapy by contrasting 
the responses of 17 neurotics who improved with 16 who did not improve 
with psychotherapy. He judged the scale to be essentially a measure of 
ego strength. Cross validation yielded correlations between .38 and .54. 
Mills (144) found significant differences between test and retest profiles 
and constructed a scale to reflect pattern stability, but it proved to have no 
validity in a cross-validation group. Snyder (187) was unable to derive 
a satisfactory scale to discriminate between good and poor clinical psy- l 
chology students. 2. 
Additional MMPI scales included those for Hostility (Ho) and Pharisaic- 
Virtue (Pv). Cook and Medley (42) devised these to measure ability to 
get along well with others by contrasting the MMPI responses of T ari 
low scorers on the MTAI. They presented (unlike over 95 percent o e e 
constructors) the direction of the scored responses for ds rodar "- 
Less than 10 percent of the items in both scales are v P se. € 
seems likely that an imbalance in scored responses toget d = us hs 
taker’s response set to select a particular response ae or ae poem 
many correlations. A high positive correlation o lo = T ght 
thus be expected; Cook and Medley reported a corre — kara 
200 graduate students. It is also of interest that these sca en 
about —.45 with MTAI scores, a large majority of the items 
Scored i isagree (false) direction. . zz: 
Sheng pace (200) described foie medical au seal = 
the revised physician scale. Altho the specialist ‘aia ug from physicians 
Siderable status validity in separating medical 5 mem then spedilist 
in general, for college seniors the correlation a "The reliability of the 
scales and the revised physician sew ahoni d about scale construc- 
latter scale was .87. A great deal can be learne' 
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anxiety. Altho differences were in the expected directions, an item analysis 
showed 20 of the 50 items were not functioning. Kendall (112) investi- 
gated the validity of this scale by obtaining nurses' ratings as to the 
extent of anxiety in TB patients. The reliability of the rating scale used 
by the nurses was about .91. For patients scoring in the top and bottom 
27 percent on the TMAS no significant difference was found in nurse-rated 
anxiety. A difference at the l-percent level was found when the top and 
bottom 13 percent on the TMAS was arbitrarily selected. To determine 
whether this scale measured something not measured by the standard 
MMPI scales, Brackbill and Little (21) tested seven samples (normal and 
abnormal) and found a median correlation of .91 between it and the 
Pt scale. Navran (149) constructed a scale to measure dependence. Six- 
teen judges specified MMPI items indicating dependence. Factor analysis, 
internal consistency, and other procedures produced a scale of 57 items. 


Item Form, Content, and Analysis 


Altho in the past relatively few types of inventory items have been 
used, some research is now being focused on the characteristics and 
differential value of various kinds of items. . 

A miscellany of studies treated in one way or another the issue of 
simple, either-or judgment vs. qualified judgment. Tuckman and Lorge 
(209) asked students to respond “yes” or “no” to attitude statements 
about old people; they also asked students to estimate the percent of old 
people described by the same statements. Since scores from these two 
answer technics correlated .93, these investigators recommended the simpler 
method. Bauernfeind (12) argued, without supporting data, that dichot- 
omously scored items are less desirable than items which permit ex- 
pressions of strength of response. He described the role of the differentially 
sized answer boxes that are used in the SRA Junior Inventory. In an im- 
portant methodological study Neidt and Edmison (152) asked subjects 
to indicate whether they agreed with one, none, or both paired state- 
ments. They found these qualification. responses were not related to 
academic achievement but that they made the subjects feel better about 
responding to the items. Rosen and Rosen (167) questioned as a result 
of their study whether the “undecided” category is worth using since 
a respondent's use of this response category is difficult to interpret. 

Other studies compared the forced-choice technic with technics calling 
for an absolute judgment of single statements. The evidence was somewhat 
conflicting. Heineman (102) presented a study of the construction of 
a forced-choice anxiety scale in which MMPI items were matched for 
social desirability. The forced-choice scale appeared to be less subject 
to distortion. Perry (159) found forced-choice items superior to like- 
indifferent-dislike items for the measurement of vocational interests. Way 
(214) found the KPR—V did not correlate very highly with a modified 
inventory using the same Kuder statements but permitting a choice of 
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five responses to indicate intensity of interest. Intercorrelations of scales 
on KPR—V were low, and on the modified inventory they were high. 
Osburn and others (156) found, contrary to most others, that the forced- 
choice item was less useful than the single statement item. 

Among the other articles on the forced-choice technic, Brogden (21) 
presented data to show that if forced-choice items are constructed by 
pairing statements according to susceptibility to distortion, rather than 
Social desirability, the resulting scales will be more valid. Denton (52) 
and Lanman and Remmers (119) discussed preference and discrimina- 
tion indexes, Ghiselli (80) ably clarified the important concepts in the 
forced-choice technic. He suggested that elaborate procedures for deter- 
mining preference value are unnecessary. 

The relative usefulness of subtle and obvious items was the concern 
of several investigators. Seeman (180, 181) administered MMPI items 
he judged to be subtle and obvious to clinical psychology students with 
the request that they indicate how each is scored. His findings were 
amazingly clear-cut; the students were unable to specify the scale on which 
the subtle items appeared or the scored direction (true or false). Similarly, 
Garry (77) found that subtle SVIB items were difficult to fake. Apparently 
subtle items, because of their greater ambiguity, offer a way to reduce or 
prevent faking. Further evidence suggested also that they may prove ois 
valid in other respects (78, 86). Of special note here is the fact po^ tle 
MMPI items were found more sensitive to therapeutic progress am 

Three other studies were primarily concerned with the ena ot the 
items, Bridge and Morson (22) asked 38 raters bye i yore 
tional counseling, placement, and job analysis to classi fa ems des 
Lee-Thorpe Occupational Interest Inventory according to the epee 
Sumed to be measured. The raters were in substantial erp E (03) 
ind authors on only 95 percent of te tem ge ee a 
investigated personal-centered, interpersonal,centere p ane a matings: 
Value statements and their significance in terms of Spctame ro NERY 

he reliabilities for the value scales and sociometric ger BA iremis 
igh, but the validities were very low. McQuitty (134) distingui 

aving objective and subjective cues. ] : i ‘ 

Only n studies leido interitem relationships to reveal factorial 
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method of reciprocal averages in their item analyses and described the 
properties of the set of scoring weights selected. Clark and Gee K 39) found 
the method of unit weighting superior to the multiple weighting used in 
the SVIB; they presented some evidence to indicate that an optimum per- 
centage discrepancy can be established for the selection of items and that 
an optimum number of items for a scale can also be determined. Levine 
(122) described a technic for selecting items to serve as a suppressor 
variable; he suggested that items could be obtained from the invalid items 
which are normally discarded after an item analysis. Test constructors 
have here a method of pulling themselves up by their bootstraps. Feldman 
(66) found that a scale based on items selected at the 5-percent level was 
as valid as a scale using l-percent level items. He gave an example to show 
that validity shrinkage is greatest when the original criterion groups are 
small. Gordon (86) reported that different methods resulted in assigning 
the same preference value to an item; earlier he (84) found a slight change 
in the preference value of items when their position in the inventory was 
altered. Using an attitude-interest test to predict grades, Schultz (177) 
found very little relationship between item validity and the frequency 
with which college applicants select the scored response. While this may 
be comforting to personality test constructors and users, it should not be 
forgotten that the validity of this device was depressingly low. 


Distortion of Responses 


One of the major criticisms of personality inventories is that subjects 
can and do achieve scores which do not correctly describe them. (It has 
been claimed, but not demonstrated, that unstructured tests are less open 
to faking.) A number of methods have been devised to identify certain 
conscious and unconscious contaminating influences, and a few of these, 
such as the K Scale of the MMPI, can be used to correct scores. 

Taking his cue from a study in the 1930's, Gough (91) constructed a 
dissimulation scale for the MMPI. He found that normals, some of whom 
were experts in human behavior, were unable to simulate the responses of 
diagnosed neurotics on the MMPI. For example, 14 percent of 176 neurot- 
ics said "true" to the item, “I am sure I get a raw deal from life,” but 84 
percent of 111 normals thought that neurotics would say “true.” Gough; 
in a cross validation with the 74 items showing the largest discrepancies: 
found that normals taking this special scale under standard conditions 
did not respond differently from neurotics, and that dissemblers could 
easily be identified. Apart from the usefulness of the dissimulation scale. 
this study is especially significant since it points to the dangers in per- 
sonality test construction of specifying by judgment the response charac- 
teristic of a certain group. In another study (90) Gough selected personality 
items which drew different responses when students were asked to respond 
normally and as if they were attempting to make a good impression. A high 
score indicates an attempt to make a good impression. 


an 
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Buechley and Ball (27) reported a new internal validity indicator for 
the MMPI. They devised the Tr (test-retest) Scale which uses the 16 items 
in the MMPI which are exact repetitions. The number of times an individual 
contradicts himself is his score. Despite the awkwardness of scoring, the 
Tr Scale should be used at least when there is some question as to the 
validity of a profile. 

Two investigators devised scales to measure the response set to say 
“true.” Cohn (40) did this for the MMPI by contrasting the responses of 
those who gave an abnormally large or small number of “true” responses. 
Fricke (72) presented a simpler method for his OAIS. He showed how 
the response-set scale, T, could be used as a suppressor variable to improve 
the validity of the grade predictor scales. In view of the similarity of scales 
T of the OAIS and K of the MMPI, Fricke challenged the established inter- 
pretation of K as a measure of defensiveness. Sweetland and Quay (202) 
did likewise. They felt that it might be a measure of healthy adjustment, 
and, to support their view, they pointed to the generally high negative 
correlations between K and scores from the clinical scales. . 

In a well-designed investigation, Mitzel, Rabinowitz, and Ostreicher 
(146) found that the response set to give the extreme Segoe (strone y 
agree or strongly disagree) contributed very little to the validity ` T e 
MT AI. Since most of the “good” responses on the MTAI are e 3 is- 
agree or strongly disagree, probably a measure of the scot iih Ed 
the applicability of the items could be used as a suppressor variate Ms 
Prove the validity of the MTAI. For the California Test of "hu the $0 
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items most easily faked. The correlation of 85 between scores a vice 
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a “lie” scale for improving the validity of a persona z sates a 
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fidence; however, whe 
88) ga 
a high self-confidence score, they were able to do so. Ser pum 
the MMPI to students four times with different instr 
Some interesting relationships. . 
Still other studies showed that students were able to simulate the re- 
lity types and occupational groups. 


Sponses characteristic of certain persona”'y | : 
Thus, Rabinowitz (162) found that education students, asked to simulate 
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able to alter their scores on the MT AI to a marked extent. Gage (74) 
reported that predictions of KPR—J test responses of subjects on the basis 
of observation were less accurate than predictions made on the basis of 
stereotype. Durnall (58) presented a clean-cut study of faking KPR—V; 
he asked personnel students to fake the interests of an accountant-auditor. 
The faked profile strongly resembled the profile of Kuder's accountant- 
auditor norm group. Garry (77) presented evidence to show the marked 
extent to which specific SVIB scales could be faked, and that ability to 
fake was unrelated to intelligence or information about an occupation. 

Several studies indicated that a person's score is often contaminated by 
his set to prefer a particular response category. Those of Guilford (95), 
Rosenberg (168), and Rubin-Rabson (171), who examined use of the 
“undecided” or *?" category, are typical. A response set interpretation 
of the K Scale might account for the findings of Cook and Medley (43) 
and of Matarazzo (137). 

To test the hypothesis that considerable faking occurs in industrial selec- 
tion, Herzberg (103) examined the scores of applicants for jobs and promo- 
tions, a counseling group, and a college group. He found that the industrial 
subjects got much better scores on the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament 
Survey (GZTS), and concluded that considerable reallife faking occurs. 
In a somewhat similar study, Herzberg and Russell (104) found that those 
desiring to change their jobs obtained KPR—V profiles different from 
others in the occupation they were leaving and similar to the profile of 
persons in the occupation they hoped to enter. 

Under some conditions, at least, distortion is not inevitable. Thus Ash 


and Abramson (7) found that Scores on signed and unsigned attitude 
questionnaires did not differ. 


Pattern. Analysis 


A promising trend in the use of multi 
tion at one time of several scores, Spec 


empirical, and some inspectional, have been used to take into account the 
magnitude and relation of scores. Statis 


tical approaches to pattern analysis 

recently were described (3, 75), and the last chapter of this issue also 
treats this topic. 

Evidence for the value of 

and Pemberton (92). These investi 
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ial methods, some statistical, some 
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(54) reported an informative study of coded MMPI profiles for a college 
population. From counselor notes he selected three client groups: apre- 
| imp egens iue ap ee peces gronn or i nai MMPI profiles. 
rw e c. er | 3), owever, found that they as clinicians could 

ent nurses more accurately by inspecting their MMPI profiles 
than could a *mechanical" method of using MMPI scores. This is a rare 
finding (138). 

Gilberstadt (82) investigated the usefulness of Hathaway and Meehl's 
code comparison (cc) index on a male psychiatric population. He con- 
cluded the cc approach was probably more useful than factor analysis in 
identifying meaningful surface traits. 

Other investigators applied pattern analysis to the KPR—V’. Holland 
and others (105) intercorrelated and classified by means of a cluster 
analysis a sample of KPR—J profiles. Callis, Engram, and McGowan (31) 
presented a similar system for coding KPR—V profiles for occupational 
groups. In his study of the KPR—V and MMPI profiles of 2887 veterans 
undertaking counseling, Harmon (98) raised many practical and theoret- 
ical questions on pattern analysis. 

A research by Frandsen and Sessions (71) showed the usefulness of rank 
order correlation for treating profiles. They obtained such correlations 
between KPR—V scores, expressed interests, and academic achievement. 


Configural Scoring 


A most significant innovation was discussed by Meehl (139), who sug- 
gested that several responses (configurations) be scored at one time. The 
assumption is that much information is lost when one item is analyzed 
without simultaneously considering information obtainable from other 
items, The simple accumulation of points by scoring singly discriminating 
items ignores interitem relationships of importance. Meehl's theoretical 
examples show how it is possible to use two singly invalid items to generate 
Substantial configural validity. Mathematical verification for Meehl's ap- 
Proach came from Horst (107) who derived an equation and provided a 
table for obtaining configural validity coefficients for responses to item 
Pairs, 

Unfortunately many discriminating cont 
Meehl and Horst partial configural analysi 
configural scoring was described by Fricke (7 
of personality test item which involves scori à 3 
Sponses, two of which are content responses and one an intensity response. 
This configural-content-intensity item combines the desirable features of 
configural scoring, forced choice, and intensity analysis, and appears to 
be sufficiently sensitive to permit the measurement of many unmeasured 
Psychological dimensions. 

An interesting and potentially useful approach is that of McQuitty 
(135), who attempted to classify individuals according to the extent to 
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which they gave the same responses. He applied his method to normals 
and psychiatric patients with very discouraging results. xe 
his approach deserves more attention. Beir and Ratzeburg (13), Lazarsfe 
(121), and Milholland (142) presented additional variations of configural 
analysis which might be adapted for scoring inventory responses. 


Reliability, Normative, and Comparability Data 


Of the many studies relevant here, the reviewers have cited only a small 
number. There was evidence both for and against the stability of interest 
scores. Trinkaus (208) found a correlation of about .58 between SVIB 
scores obtained from college freshmen and retests 15 years later; the 
stability coefficients reported by Strong are considerably higher. Stordahl 
(196) labeled, correctly, his study of the SV IB as a study of permanence 
of interest scores (not "interests," as is too frequently done) ; presumably 
he recognized that the stability of interest test scores may be due to factors 
other than interest. For 47 scales he obtained a median two-year retest 
reliability of about .70, and he found about 64 percent ‘of those who 
obtained an A or a C on the first administration obtained an A or a C 
on retesting. Using three methods to determine the stability of Lee- 
Thorpe OII scores, George and Kingston (79) concluded that the scores 
changed considerably in less than two months. 

An important and somewhat different study is that by Bordin and 
Wilson (20) who used the KPR—V and found a strong relationship be- 
tween test-retest stability and retention (or change) of the curriculum 
choice of freshmen; the test scores changed for those who changed their 
majors. Layton (120) tested 15 graduate students in psychology and 
educational psychology from 9 to 18 times with the MMPI and found 
considerable intra- and inter-individual variations. Carman (35) tested 
and retested divorced and married subjects with the KPR—V and the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule; differences were greater in the 
sample of men. 

Typical normative studies of the MMPI were those of Applezweig 
(6), Black (18), and Goodstein (83). Their studies suggested the need for 
new norms, particularly for college-level groups. Cook and Hoyt (41) 
described a procedure for determining the kinds of norms necessary for 
the MTAI. Berdie, Layton, and Hagenah (17) presented the percent of 
twelfth-grade students who received the various letter grades on the SV/B. 
It is surprising to find that less than 1 percent-obtain A’s on some keys 
(psychologist, mathematician, city school superintendent) and that over 
50 percent obtain A’s on other keys (office worker, farmer). 

Two comparability studies, conducted independently, yielded results 
which are of general significance for inventory construction and use. 
Charen (38) and Machover and Anderson (131) pulled out all the items 
on one MMPI scale and administered them separately. They also gave 
their subjects the standard MMPI booklet. Scores on the respective scales, 
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Hs and Pd, agreed well with the corresponding scores obtained from the 
inventory itself. If future research substantiates this stability-regardless- 
of-context, one of the presumed limitations of empirically validated tests 
will have been removed. 
It is also significant that shortened inventories may give results com- 
» parable to those obtained from the full-length inventory. Thus, scores 
based on only half the KPR—V items showed a strong relationship with 
Scores based on the whole inventory (34), and scores on a short au- 
» thoritarian-equalitarian scale still had considerable validity (59). More- 
over, when time is limited, the rather lengthy MMPI might well be cut 
Írom 565 to 420 items without great loss in accuracy of scores on the 
Several scales (155). 


Validity Studies 


Many studies cited up to this point were concerned with validity 
but generally in a restricted way. It is our intention now to cite studies 
In which the emphasis was upon the validity of an instrument for specific 
Purposes, We have divided these studies according to whether they evalu- 
ated concurrent or predictive validity. These are mutually exclusive 
categories, If the inventory scores and criterion data were collected or 
became available at about the same time, the study could not qualify 
as one of predictive validity. We have not attempted to synthesize those 
studies which evaluated the construct validity of inventories; space did 
not allow this, 

Even tho most instruments are able to der 


kind of validity, few studies have demonstrated 
Inventory scores when other information is easily available. For example, 
1 


few research workers have used the one-item test, oF single question, and 
Compared the results with results from the inventory. This is crucial in 
Studies of concurrent validity, but even in studies of predictive validity 
it is important to demonstrate that inventory results do make a unique 
Contribution (129, 197, 198, 204). A sophisticated paper by Meehl and 
Rosen (140) on the role of antecedent probabilities in prediction work 
Contains ideas related to points discussed here. 


monstrate a certain degree or 
d the relative usefulness of 


Concurrent Validity . 


The f i t establish the concurrent validity of an 
i ehe str A no contribution. It is helpful to 


inventory does not mean that it made 3 
i know, for on that the California Test of Personality was not able 
to distinguish truants from nontruants (5); and that the: K:onrreiu 
for the MMPI did not improve discrimination between high (N27) 
and low (N—14) groups in student teaching (210). Such negative results 
may help to define the specific purposes for which an inventory is and is 
not useful. But perhaps more importantly, they can encourage research 
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workers to penetrate a problem more deeply and to explore other, more 
sensitive, technics. This generalization also holds for researches such as 
that of Rosenberg and Izard (169) who found some KPR—V differences 
in samples of graduates and drop-outs from a Naval Aviation Cadet 
training program. . 

Several straightforward attempts to validate personality and adjust- 
ment inventories took ratings or similar data as the criterion. There was 
evidence that the MMPI (18, 32, 143) and the SRA Youth Inventory (57) 
correlated with such criteria. The results on the Mooney Problem Check 
List were much less convincing, but these came from only one study 
(132). The finding that Guilford's STDCR scores were more closely re- 
lated to self than to peer ratings emerged from Carroll's study (36). 

Occasionally concurrent validity was established for purposes rather 
different from those intended for an inventory. Thus, Rinne (164) used 
the MMPI successfully to discriminate between interest groups, and 
Forer (70) used the KPR—F successfully to discriminate maladjusted from 
adjusted persons. Such successful attempts, however, were the exception. 

In other studies involving interest inventories, level of interest scores 
on the Lee-Thorpe OI] showed significant relations with students’ occupa- 
tional choices (191); a multiple regression equation proved useful in 
revealing the interests of carpenters (147) ; and the KPR—V differentiated 
high-school vocational agriculture students from the general norms (28). 
This last study was incorrectly labeled a selection study; as in many simi- 
larly labeled studies, the scores were not used to select anybody. 

Of studies which permitted the comparison of structured and projective 
personality tests, that by Ausubel, Schiff, and Zeleny (8) and that by 
Kornreich (115) were typical; structured tests were found more valid. 

* 


Predictive Validity 


One kind of prediction is that of curriculum choice. In a study. by 
Shaw (183) the KPR—V had some validity for indicating which of four 
high-school curriculums a ninth-grader was likely to select; however, it 
had no validity for predicting grades in these curriculums. 

Another kind of prediction is that of persistence in a school or curricu- 
lum. In a study of high-school drop-outs, Roessel (166) found the MMPI 
had considerable predictive validity; only the masculinity-femininity 
scale failed to discriminate. LaBue (118) conducted a study on persistence 
of interest in teaching and found suggestive differences between various 
subgroups on the KPR—V, SVIB, MMPI, and the Bell Adjustment In- 
ventory. Two studies, however, reported negative evidence. Healy and 
Borg (101) failed to find important differences in KPR—V and Guilford- 
Martin. scores for nursing freshmen who dropped out and those who com- 
pleted the first year; and Munger (148) found no relation between per- 
sistence in college and scores on the Wrenn Study-Habits Inventory and 
the Bell Adjustment Inventory. 
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Bee aser i of scholastic achievement, we have already mentioned 
pproaches. A study typical of many others is that by Schofield 
(176), who found that MMPI scores for freshman medical students had 
negligible value for distinguishing the top and bottom quarters of the 

class during its third year. 
» A further kind of prediction is that of occupational choice. Two investi- 
gators reported predictive validity for interest inventory scores, altho 
their results suffered from a source of contamination which makes inter- 
pretation difficult: The inventory scores had been shown to the students. 
Traphagen (207) found that 30 students who had retained high-school 
teaching as their objective after counseling. had somewhat different SVJB 
profiles than students who had changed their objective; and Levine and 
Wallen (123) found that KPR— scores obtained during high school 
ad value in predicting occupational status nine years later. Navran (150), 
however, in a study of the SV/B failed to find predictive validity for the 
nursing key. 
| In other studies of occupational choice, expressed interests were found 
to have considerable predictive validity. However, only one of these 
researches permitted a direct comparison of the single question vs. the 
inventory. That one was by McArthur and Stevens (129), who compared 
the expressed (interview) and measured (SVIB) vocational interest of 60 
college sophomores. Expressed interest was the better predictor of oc- 
Cupation engaged in 14 years later. Strong himself (198) found the ex- 
Pressed occupational choice of freshmen to be the occupation engaged 
In 19 years later by 50 percent of the students. He estimated this to be 
the equivalent of a validity coefficient of .69, which compares very 
favorably with any psychometric device. In another follow-up of his 
Bifted group, Terman (204) reported on the characteristics of scientists 
ànd nonscientists. Of those classified in the engineering group, 58 per- 
Cent had made the occupational choice "engineer" at the age of about 10 


in 1922; onl f the lawyers had chosen engineering in 1922. 
p ee s out 29 years old and 


The SVIB, taken in 1940 when the subjects were 2 ] 
9ccupationally experienced, placed 88 percent of the engineers and 82 
Percent of the lawyers above a standard score of 35 (B) on the engineer- 
Ing scale. 

_ In clinical prediction, the MMPI proved su 
) M predicting which outpatients would later nee 


Miscellaneous Studies 


perior to the Rorschach 
d hospitalization (160). 


or interesting reports have not been 


mentioned. Among the contributions to technic, Zaccaria, Schmid, and 
Klubeck (218) described a method for developing equivalent forms of 
?n inventory; and Pierce-Jones and Carter (161) reported the develop- 
Ment of a photographic interest inventory which correlated moderately 


Well with KPR—V. 


i Several generally significant 
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Guilford and others (97) carried out an extensive factor analysis of 
95 short interest subtests but did not investigate the behavioral cue 
cance of the factors so isolated. Paisios and Remmers (157) identifie 
three factors from their analysis of the SRA Youth. Inventory. Their ui 
sults may be somewhat contaminated since the intercorrelations an 
reliabilities of the eight subtests were computed on the sample used for 
item analysis and for assigning items to the subtests. . 

Strong. (199) presented data on the issue: Which is preferable—a 
test with higher validity and lower reliability or a test with lower validity 
and higher reliability? The reviewers do not share with Strong his high 
regard for test reliability at the expense of validity. : . 

Personality inventories entered into four researches relating to cogni- 
tive performance. Sherriffs and Boomer (184) demonstrated that the 
penalty for guessing in achievement testing penalizes those who are 
insecure and poorly adjusted, according to Welsh's A scale on the MMPI. 
Hoyt and Norman (110) concluded that scholastic aptitude tests do not 
predict well the achievement of students with high MMPI profiles. 
Bendig and Sprague (14) presented rectilinear and curvilinear correla- 
tions for the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey, psychology 
grades, and grade fluctuation; few of the relationships were significant. 
Altus (2) found 43 items on the MMPI which discriminated students 
whose Q and L scores on the ACE were widely discrepant. 

In an evaluation of counseling, Berdie (15) used the SVIB and the 
MMPI as criteria against which to judge the accuracy of self-estimates 
of vocational interests and personality. He found that, in general, changes 
in the self-estimates of a counseled group did not differ significantly 
from those of a noncounseled group. 

A refreshing and promising methodological approach was used by 
Little and Shneidman (125). Eleven psychologists competent in the use 
of the MMPI examined independently the profile of one psychiatric 
patient, and then Q-sorted 150 statements about the patient. These state- 
ments were also Q-sorted by 29 psychologists and psychiatrists who based 
their sorting on nonpsychometric information in the patient's folder. 
The sortings of the MMPI experts and the clinicians agreed amazingly 
well. While it is unfortunate that the profile of only one patient was used, 


the study was well designed and deserves to become a model for addi- 
tional validity studies. 


Suggestions for Research 


Thruout this chapter many implications for research have appeared. 
By way of summary, we have listed below those which, in our view, re- 
present some of the important possibilities. 

Research is badly needed on the relative effectiveness of different kinds 
of item form and item content. The characteristics of subtle and unfakable 
items are virtually unknown. Many important psychological dimensions 
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are unmeasured or unsatisfactorily measured possibly because of a lack 
of sufficiently subtle and sensitive items. 

Factor analysis, cluster analysis, scale analysis, and other approaches 
producing unidimensional scales should be used to analyze items which 
have already demonstrated ability to discriminate between groups. 
Subscales based on such items should be of considerable diagnostic and 
prognostic value. Much more work should be done with pattern analysis, 
configural scoring. and suppressor variables. Each of these approaches can 
generate or increase validity either directly or indirectly. 

The degree to which certain response sets contaminate the scores on in- 
ventories should be investigated. If the inventory scores cannot be freed 
of the influence of response set, test users should be supplied means for 
determining the role of response set in each person’s score. 

Studies need to be done on the relative value of the single-item test and 
the inventory. If both correlate moderately with the criterion and moder- 
ately with each other, then probably both have a place in personality and 
interest appraisal. If, however, the two measures correlate highly with 
each other and the same with the criterion, the usefulness of the inven- 
tory might be questioned. Much simple but important research can be done 
in this area. 

New scales constructed for use with nonpsychiatric persons and espe- 
cially precollege students should be composed of innocuous statements or 
questions. It is probable that important dimensions can be measured 
Without using highly personal items such as those found in the MMPI and 


most other inventories. 

Many highly useful empirical scales could be constructed by item 
analyzing the answer sheets of those who are now psychotic, outstanding 
ngineers, and the like, but who took the inven- 
There are many old answer sheets avail- 
nt research. This approach would 
the most serious methodological 
that the criterion cases were 


Scholars, prison inmates, e 
tory 10, 15, or more years ago. 
able for this expensive but very importa 
avoid, for example, what is probably 
error in the construction of the SVIB; namely, 


tested at the wrong time. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Development and Applications of Projective Technics 


JOHN W. M. ROTHNEY and ROBERT A. HEIMANN 


Quaxrrranvery, research on projective technics goes on at an ever 
increasing pace. Qualitatively, however, one is reminded of the Red 
Queen’s statement to Alice: “It takes all the running you can do, to keep 
in the same place.” The solution of the clinician’s dilemma in choosing 
between extremes of impressionism and objectivity, described by the 
authors in an earlier report (86), seems as far away as when it was 
described in 1951. The overwhelming mass of literature reported on pro- 
jective devices is punctuated only occasionally by a soundly designed 
validation attempt or a meaningful normative study. Without clearer 
formulation of the problems to be solved or of the hypothesis to be tested, 
there can be no significant contributions to theory or defensible changes 
in practice. 

One important shift in direction is noted in the new text by Klopfer 
and others (52) who stated that it is more productive to view the 
Rorschach as a method of observation and appraisal rather than to class 
it as a "test" of personality. From that premise they argued that research 
in the determination of its usefulness and productivity needs to be dif- 
ferent from that used in assessing the validity of a standard psycho- 
metrically designed instrument. Altho their point of view has not yet had 
much effect on the research covered in the period under review, it seems 
likely to do so in the future. Perhaps this is the beginning of the end of 
what has always seemed doubtful procedure—classifying personality 
appraisal technics as tests; insisting that their construction, validation, and 
use follow conventional psychometric patterns; and condemning them when 
they fail to do so. Hutt (46) pointed out that projective testing is a develop- 
ing technic of fundamental and permanent importance in the history of 
psychology and social science. He pointed out that current criticism of it 
in terms of its underlying theory, methodology, and use of inadequate 
criteria for validation is similar to the criticism aimed at Freudianism. 
He claimed that the projective movement remains important, as Freudian- 
ism has, despite its critics. Bellak and Brower (13) indicated that re- 


search in the area has proceeded vigorously with the trend in the direc- 
tion of tightening and re-evaluating the technics alread 


y developed rather 
than mass-producing new ones. 


New Tests and Books 


Over a dozen new tests, most of them inadequately described in terms of 
the criteria deemed necessary for psychological tests, appeared in the 


En 
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three years covered in this Review. Wilmer and Husni (99) described 
their attempts to use records of 21 simple and complex mixtures of 
verbal, mechanical, and natural sounds as projective devices with college 
students, blind children, and tubercular patients. Their recordings are 
available for research purposes. Davids and Murray (29) offered another 
new auditory projective technic, the Azzageddi Test, and with 20 subjects 
found a correlation of .55 with various criteria of adjustment. Kutash 
and Gehl (56) presented some reliability and validity data for the 200 
normals and 200 schizophrenics on whom they standardized their graph- 
omotor drawing technic. McIntyre (69) explored the use of sound mo- 
lion pictures as a type of projective technic but found that little projec- 
tion seemed to be called forth. Failure to provide any standardization data 
makes Holsopple and Miale’s sentence completion test (43) of speculative 
utility only. A projective device designed for research purposes was pro- 
posed by Alexander (1) who named his instrument the Adult-Child Inter- 
action Test. Kahn (49) described a new symbol-arrangement test in which 
the subjects are said to reveal personality dynamics and state of mental 
health. Howard (45) outlined a new ink-blot test which has been tried 
out on some 200 subjects. Mills (76) reported a new incomplete-story 


test on the family, school, and fantasy life of children. Sargent (89) 
offered tentative norms on a new insight test in which the subject tells 
what a leading character did and how he felt about a problem situation. 


Kinget (51) presented validation data on a new drawing-completion 
test, and Koch (53) described a new tree-drawing test from which clinical 
interpretations similar to those used in handwriting analyses were made. 
Kunin’s new Szondi-type projective attitude scale (55) in which a subject 
is asked to check the facial expression that looks like he feels” was tried 
out on 313 college students. E ; 
No new ety dealing with the whole area of projective ees 
Were published in the period of this REVIEW, but several boo pap 
Studies, manuals, and bibliographies containing research xà dign 
tions for future research, appeared. Probably the most sign} m PM 
Certainly the most ambitious was the attempt by McClelland i dices 
Workers (68) to explore the achievement motive thru use 0 Saige 
Pictures and stories. Witkin and others (100) attempted to re e: E 
dividual differences in perceptual function to significant aq: 
Sonality and to test the hypothesis that these tend to bear some relati p 


. 7 i f reference for Rorschach inter- 
Pie cathe | ues posed Schafer (90). Sarason (88) 


Pretations was the theme of a nev " sth 
made a detailed presentation of approximately 100 nar eh aogier 
implications for their interpretation. Allen (3, 4) o ere Mr bici 
and a new scoring system with a text on org epit n s 
V ? 9) appeared, bu seemingly : 
olume III of Beck's new work ( ) app! ns quer d 


modify his earlier stand that Rorschach interpretation ìs Da 
and that "clinical validation" is still what the clinician feels is the correct 


Procedure. Despite, for example, the research finding that there is no 
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substantial evidence of validity of interpretations based on color shock, 
the classical view of color and anxiety is again presented. Phillips and 
Smith (82) offered an advanced Rorschach manual. Lowenfeld (65) pub- 
lished the first full-length book on her mosaics; the first English transla- 
tion of Szondi’s own writings (94) appeared; and Vernier (96) presented 
a discussion text on her drawing technic. David (27) produced a 16- 
page bibliography on the Szondi text. Fry (35) wrote of a new Thematic 
Apperception Test (TAT) scoring scheme. Bellak (11) presented a book 
on TAT and Children’s Apperception Test (CAT) interpretation. 


Validity and Reliability Studies 


Studies purporting to present evidence of validity of projective technics 
tend to follow one of four patterns. Some attempt to show that there are 
differences in the projections of members of diagnostically different 
groups. Others compare the projective scores with ratings or other measures 
of personality adjustment. A few study the changes in projection when the 
scoring procedures or testing conditions are changed and controlled. 
Some indicate that the results agree with a theoretical construct of per- 
sonality. Since there are too many studies to report here, the reviewers 
have described samples of each kind. Since the Rorschach continues to 
get the most attention, a larger sample of reports on that technic are pre- 
sented. 

In an attempt to determine whether the Rorschach could reveal real- 
life stress, Berger (15) tested one group of patients on admission to a 
tuberculosis treatment facility and a matched group six months after 
hospitalization. He found that initial stress of the admission group could 
be recognized in the Rorschach scores. Grant, Ives, and Ranzoni (40) 
used Rorschach scores in an attempt to classify 71 boys and 75 girls, all 
18 years old and generally described as normal, into well-adjusted and 
maladjusted groups. The outcome shook their confidence in the ability 
of Rorschach workers to analyze records of normal subjects for use in 
group research. Corsini and Uehling (24) attempted to test the validity 
of the Davidson Rorschach Adjustment Scale by using it with normal 
probationary prison guards and prison inmates who had been matched on 
the variables of sex, age, mental test score, and race. Of the 17 differences 
in signs investigated, only three were significant beyond the 10-percent 
level, and one of these was not in the direction anticipated, The authors 
computed that the use of the Rorschach as a screening device would be but 
8 percent more effective than chance. Gallagher (37), in his review of 
findings, pointed out that the consistent failure of projective technics 
to distinguish between normals and clinical groups lies in part in the 
definition of what is normal, and he called for a clear definition in future 
validation studies. 

Comparison of Rorschach performances with adjustment as measured 
by various scales continues to produce negative or contradictory results. 
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Hamlin (42) in a review of several studies along this line concluded that 
consideration of the methodology used is necessary to understand the 
findings. He recommended that not too simple and not too complex a 
judgmental unit be used. Two of the several studies summarized by Hamlin 
include those of Cummings (25) and Newton (79). The former developed 
10 scales of adjustment for each Rorschach card. He compared the 10 
combined judgment scores of 50 hospitalized veterans on this scale with 
criteria of adjustment prepared by psychiatrists and psychologists and 
found correlation coefficients ranging from .25 to .61. In his report 
this author claimed that blind interpretation of projective tests is a 
worthwhile training device, an interesting pastime, and a useful method- 
ological part of research on the bases and limits of clinical judgment. 
Newton, using similar criteria and similar subjects as Cummings, but 
employing a seven-point scale of adjustment, found coefficients ranging 
from .09 to .20. His statement that the test could not separate normals 
from the most severely disturbed patients is in sharp contrast with the 
findings of Cummings. Morris (77) administered the Rorschach to 120 
clinical psychology trainees and also applied rating scales as a criterion 
of adjustment. The Rorschach examiners were highly successful in estimat- 
ing ratings on the scale. Symonds (93) obtained seven blind interpreta- 
tions of one Rorschach protocol by seven experienced judges who justified 
the interpretations they had made. Using extensive case materials as 
criteria, he found that the blind interpretations of the test agreed with 
the criteria 33 to 78 percent of the time with the average at 65 percent. 
There were, as indicated by the variability of judgments, considerable 
differences in the interpretation of the Rorschach protocol by ws judges. 
Bialick and Hamlin (16) attempted to predict the Wechsler-Bellevue P» 
tellizence quotients of 25 neurotic subjects with selected T pe ge : 
the Rorschach. The correlation. of .68 between predicte and actua 

i indi i Rorschach examiners can estimate 
quotients indicated that experienced eed cnn 
intelligence test scores fairly well, but the small number Ee im J T 
the value of the study. Charles and Mech (22) pe e a pin g 
students as well adjusted, moderately well adjusted, an à ks ard 
using the Monroe technic for scoring Rorschach. protocols. i re i pir 
Were then made for the extent of unacceptable n A Le i: 
Would make under stress conditions. The dues m Vo mini e 
Scores were effective in predicting the behavior o 


Stress, . M . 
The effect of current modes of thinking upon the kinds y own 
lions a projective tester makes was discussed by Marcuse s g 


one case, he showed how the climatological political vp iere oa TI 
Produced projection by a clinician in the interpretation s a pig peok 
Berger (14) showed, by comparing Rorschach trainees’ own z 2m 
the frequency that similar scores were elicited Írom patien ^ Y 
authority value of an examiner's personality can be Wero o a 
testee. Wedemeyer (98) got atypical and meager Rorschac spans 
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from 136 Navy enlisted men of average intelligence; this may be attributed 
to the fact that the examiner was female. Gibby (38) concluded that 
Rorschach variables cannot be regarded as corresponding solely with 
the subject’s personality and its functioning. His conclusion was based 
upon the differences in responses of 240 mental hospital patients who 
were queried on their Rorschach protocols by 12 examiners in an un- 
structured, free manner, and 135 college students whose Rorschach 
inquiry was conducted in a standardized manner by nine examiners. He 
concluded that the stimulus value of the examiner was important. Robin, 
Nelson, and Clark (85) showed that Rorschach content is in part a func- 
tion of current perceptual experience. They compared responses of a group 
of subjects who waited for the test in a room where anatomical and 
medical photographs were prominently displayed with a group who waited 
in a room decorated with “sexy” pictures and still another group who 
waited in a bare room. Sex responses increased almost significantly for 
the first two groups. Fiske and Baughman (34) demonstrated that scores 
of the Rorschach based on frequencies of responses in particular scoring 
categories are unsatisfactory psychological measures. Maradie (70) made 
a careful study of the effect of using the Rorschach cards in a different 
randomized, sequential order in a Latin-square design and concluded 
that the position of the cards is important. The later cards tend to produce 
more responses. The substitution of line drawings of the Rorschach blots 
for the actual blots and the elimination of color did not produce signifi- 
cantly different perceptual behavior according to Baughman (8). This 
study was well done, but only 20 cases were used. A study by Mensh and 
Matarazzo (73) of the rejection of cards of 201 subjects suggested that 
the previously accepted premise that card rejection had psychodiagnostic 
significance was not tenable. 

The TAT is the projective device which receives most attention after the 
Rorschach. Lindzey (61) presented the 10 most commonly accepted as- 
sumptions concerning the TAT and reported his examination of empirical 
evidence for each. Webb and Hilden (97) conducted two studies to de- 
termine the extent to which intellectual and verbal ability were determinants 
of word counts on projective technics. They were led to the conclusion that 
word count cannot be considered as evidence of projective functioning 
unless the verbal functioning of a subject in several other situations is 
determined. Meyer and Tolman (75) used TAT cards suggesting family 
relations with 50 outpatient veterans and followed up with 10 therapy 
interviews. There was no relationship between the presence or absence of 
parental figures in their TAT stories and similar discussion during the 
interviews. Even if parents were discussed in both sessions, there was no 
significant similarity in the attitudes expressed. Dana’s study (26) of the 
usefulness of the TAT in clinical diagnosis is superior to many of those 
described above. His subjects were 50 normal college students and 50 each 
of hospitalized neurotics and psychotics. He devised a reliable, objective 
scoring system based on counts of objects in stimulus cards and popular 
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themes, the organization of stories, the introduction of items not actually 
in the cards, and the number of incongruities introduced. He found impor- 
tant discriminative data between his normal and other subjects in terms of 
popular responses, organization, and incongruities reported. Lindzey and 
Newburg (64) used 20 undergraduate psychology students in a study of 
the use of T AT to discover anxiety. The correlations between TAT scores 
and clinically derived criteria of anxiety were .40 or less. 

The CAT is based upon the premise that children project more into 
animal than human pictures. Biersdorf and Marcuse (17) tried six animal 
and six human pictures on 30 first-grade pupils and concluded that their 
findings were contrary to the belief that children respond more to animals 
than to humans in pictures. Light (59) administered five animal and five 
human pictures to 75 middle-grade children and found that they, too, 
showed better identification with humans than with animals. 

The validity of less commonly used projective technics has been sub- 
jected to some examination. Lindner (60) used the Blacky Pictures Test 
on 67 imprisoned males legally defined as sex offenders and 67 nonsex of- 
fenders who were matched on nine variables. He concluded that the Blacky 
Pictures Test is a valid indicator of psychosexual deviation in a selected 
population. Borstelmann and Klopfer (19) reviewed and evaluated criti- 
cally the pertinent research on the Szondi Test. They concluded that inter- 
pretation of this test is a tenuous process of undetermined validity. Cohen 
and Feigenbaum (23) analyzed the Szondi records of 200 male veteran 
neuropsychiatric patients and found that the scoring procedure was un- 
satisfactory. Dudek and Patterson (31), using the Szondi Test with 100 
subjects, inadequately described, found that the matching of pictures and 
corresponding descriptions was beyond the chance level. 

One of the most complete validation studies of a less frequently used 
projective technic, the Bender-Gestalt Test, was completed by Gobetz (39). 
He administered it to 108 white, male veterans classified as neurotics by 
their scores on the MMPI, and 285 white, male veteran controls in an 
attempt to determine whether it discriminated validly between such groups. 
In addition, he checked his results in a cross-validation attempt with an- 
other group of 64 neurotic and 54 control white nonveteran i emis = 
successfully developed an objective scoring system with which he was able 
to discriminate between his clinical groups at a high level of confidence. 
None of the normal signs were found exclusively in normals and song 
the abnormal signs were found entirely with the -— ep group jen 
some overlap was found. His recommendation was that the scoring ot this 
test be used as a supplement to other tests rather than as es instru- 
ment for elaborate interpretation of individual personality dynamics. 
Mehlman and Whiteman (72) presented evidence that responses to 
three pictures of the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study (P-F), con- 
cerned with frustration situations, did not predict overt behavior of 
189 college psychology students in three situational frustration in- 
cidents. Levine and Galanter (58) found a slight indication that tree 
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drawings of 27 hospitalized paraplegic veterans in the House-Tree-Per- 
son Test (H-T-P) were indicators of trauma in their past experiences 
but that localization of time of shock was not possible. Sloan (91), review- 
ing studies of the validation of the H-T-P Test, pointed out that they lacked 
clarity or even logical statements about the concept of validation. He 
showed that most of the inferences drawn from this test are implicit 
rather than explicit. = 

Rapkin (83) found little evidence of validity of the Projective Motor 
Test when he used a modification of the blind matching technic. Six ther- 
apists attempted to match their 36 patients with the personality descrip- 
tions obtained from the test and did not succeed. Luft (66) demonstrated 
that the interaction between subject and examiner has direct bearing on 
projective performance when he noted the differences between preferences 
for homemade inkblots by two groups of 30 college freshmen, one of 
which had been interviewed in a warm, friendly manner and the other in a 
less friendly way. Stewart’s study (92) of the expression of personality in 
drawings and paintings of 78 boys and 77 girls in a high school seemed 
to convince him that stylistic or formal qualities of artistic productions 
of adolescents can be validly related to measures of personality. 

Persons who are familiar with the concepts of validity employed in 
achievement, intelligence, and aptitude testing and the methods used in 
determining and reporting their validity find, after examination of the 
validity studies in the area of projective technics, that the standards and 
procedures are, to say the least, different. Samuels (87) found that there 
are vast differences in the descriptions of persons who have taken the same 
projective test by clinicians using four different tests, and that several 
projective tests given the normal, superior adults in his study seem to 
measure very little in common despite a similarity in name of trait or 
syndrome. He concluded that the low validity of commonly used projective 
tests limits their value for the assessment of personality dynamics in 
normal adults. Bell (10) pointed out to projective testers that there was 
still need for better criteria, particularly where life histories are used, and 
for improved experimental designs. 

Altho several writers have pointed out for many years that some of the 
methods of securing evidence about reliability, particularly the test-retest 
and split-half methods, are not appropriate for use in appraisals of per- 
sonality, some authors use them. Blanton and Landsman (18) repeated 
the administration of the group Rorschach and MMPI to 126 college 
juniors after an interval of three months. They reported a coefficient of 
correlation of .68 between the two sets of Rorschach scores, using Monroe’s 
scoring procedures. DuBois and Hildin (30) developed a revised list of 
18 popular Rorschach items and found an internal consistency figure of 
.63, higher than any previously reported P scale, Lindzey and Herman 
(63) reported the findings of low internal consistency figures for need 
categories of achievement, aggression, sex, abasement, and nurturance on 
the TAT with a population of 148 college students. The tetrachoric coeffi- 
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cients between scores of 20 of these subjects after a two-month interval, 
using just four cards and 17 scoring variables, ranged from .00 to .94 
with the average near .50. Rank correlation coefficients were in the .30 
to .40 range, but the standard errors were high. Reliability of projective 
technics, if the classical psychometric concept of that term is applied, is 
still doubtful. 


Normative Procedures 


During the period under review, there seemed to be increasing interest 
in obtaining some normative data, and a few sporadic attempts were made 
to secure them for groups ranging from kindergarten children to persons 
70 years of age and older. Allen’s report (2) on the administration of the 
Rorschach 12 times to his own child at three-month intervals from ages 
4-4 to 7-0, suggested to him that the results could depict developmental 
aspects of preceptual processes reflecting intellectual and emotional matur- 
ation, He called for more longitudinal research to uncover such patterns 
of development. Meyer and Thompson (74) used 43 girls and 43 boys of 
kindergarten level in setting up norms for the Rorschach; and Bellak and 
Bellak (12) presented some normative data for 40 first- and second-grade 
children based on a supplement to the CAT. Ames and others (5, 6) pub- 
lished two studies of Rorschach responses, one for children aged 2 to 10, 
and one for persons aged 70 to 100. Both contain some normative tables. 
The study dealing with children’s responses involved analyses of proto- 
cols of 25 boys and 25 girls at 13 different age levels in an attempt to pro- 
vide normative data within a theoretical framework of child development. 
It is unfortunate that their population, children whose median intelligence 
test scores were superior and who came from predominately ris alga 
class homes, limits any broad implications and universal app ications, 

Ives, Grant, and Ranzoni (47) presented data on Rorschach responses 
of children and adolescents aged 11 to 18. Tomkins and Miner (95) varied 
common procedures in the projective field by testing 1500 cases of nonin- 
stitutionalized children over nine years of age and utilizing their scores 
for normative data on the Tomkins-Horn Picture Arrangement Test. These 
normative data, the most plentiful for any projective e E classi- 
fied by education, religion, social class, rural or urban Neff sil Gites 
graphic location, and performance on an op ar ae “ : and Glaser 
(78) presented norms for 100 cases who took the Rorsc a eme beg 
to a vocational guidance bureau. The data were eges or zorna s, 
neurotics, and psychotics. Brockway, Gleser; and Ulett E Fs vy per- 
centile norms for 126 men screened by a pue an se E as well 
adjusted. The group consisted largely of college stu ce. an dps ud per- 
sonnel with a small group of patients used as ys norma "gie a , but 
data on the representativeness of the sampling of t SUM De s other than 
the fact that they were paid volunteers were not provided. Fry (36) used 
the Rosenzweig P-F Study and the TAT with 236 college students and 226 
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prisoners. He made some group comparisons but did not report norms in 
detail. Normative procedures for projective technics continue to lag be- 
hind those used in the simpler achievement and aptitude test development. 


Applications of Projective Technics 


It is not always possible to separate studies of the validity of projective 
technics from studies of application. At times the technics are used in situ- 
ations as if they were valid; the research in applied situations is, in a 
sense, validation. It would seem more appropriate to wait until validation 
has been established before use is made of an instrument. Kimball (50). 
for example, used a sentence-completion technic in a study of scholastic 
underachievement of 20 adolescent boys in a private preparatory school. 
Their responses were compared with a control group of 100 boys, inade- 
quately described, from the population of the same school, It was found 
that the underachievers made a significantly higher number of negative 
statements about their fathers. The question can be raised, aside from the 
fact that the descriptions of the subjects are too limited and the design of 
the study open to question, whether this experiment is a study of the valid- 
ity of the technic for selecting underachievers or an application of a 
technic, whose validity is assumed, to a particular problem. Similar ques- 
tions can be asked about most of the application studies described below. 

Greenbaum and others (41) attempted to evaluate the usefulness of a 
modification of the TAT in the study of the difference between attitudes of 
physically handicapped children and those of a control group matched for 
age, intelligence test scores, and type of handicap. Altho the handicapped 
children did mention their difficulties. the differences between their atti- 
tudes and those of normals were insignificant, Holzberg and Hahn (44) 
adapted the Rozenzweig P-F Study in an attempt to elicit signs of extra- 
punitiveness in adolescents. The differences in responses of two equated 
groups from low socioeconomic classes, consisting of 17 institutionalized 
psychopaths and 20 normal high-school students, indicated that the technic 
could not discriminate between socially aggressive psychopaths and socially 
nonaggressive normals. Lebo (57) tested the hypothesis that the use of 
recommended toys would encourage children to express themselves to a 
greater extent than the use of nonrecommended toys or no toys at all. He 
found that with 20 normal children, whose 4692 verbatim statements were 
made to the same therapist in three one-hour sessions under each set of 
conditions, there were no significant differences in the extent of expression. 
McArthur and King (67) used the Vorhaus typology in their analysis of 
differences in Rorschach performances between 137 college undergraduates 
referred to a department of hygiene for help and 74 control students. They 
suggested that the Vorhaus method might be used as a screening device in 
spotting cases who need assistance. 

Three studies of attempts to use projective technics in analyses and pre- 
diction of teaching success are worth noting. Johnson (48) gave to 13 
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teachers the group Rorschach and the Alexander modification of the TAT 
in which the pictures relate to children in social and classroom situations. 
A multiple correlation coefficient of .819 between the TAT results and 
observed classroom behavior was obtained. Addition of the Rorschach 
scores did not raise the predictive efficiency. It should be noted that only 
13 subjects were used and no information was provided on how these 
teachers were selected. Ohlsen and Schultz (80) attempted to identify the 
best and poorest student teachers with the Alexander adaption of the TAT. 
Supervisors of the 98 student teachers sorted them into two groups of 49 
best and poorest teachers. Blind analyses of the theme contents of the 
TAT responses were then made; application of the X? test revealed sig- 
nificant differences on eight themes between these student groups. Page 
and Travers (81) compared the adjustment scores on the Monroe checklist 
for Rorschach responses with supervisors’ descriptions of 64 student 
teachers, The relationships were somewhat higher for elementary- than 
achers. but neither was high enough to suggest that 
d for screening or selecting student teachers. 

Attempts to use projective technics for various selection and classifica- 
tion purposes continue to be made. A sample of such studies follows. 
Eron (33) looked into the possibility of using the Rorschach in the selec- 
tion of applicants for medical school training. His finding that there were 
no differences between the scores of 35 medical and 35 divinity students 
led him to the conclusion that the Rorschach could not be used successfully 
as a screening device in this area. Anastasi and Foley (7) developed a 
trial list of items drawn from the Draw-a-Person Test that discriminated 
between 50 well-adjusted and passing. and 50 maladjusted and EUM 
student pilots at Randolph Field. On a second sample of similar subjects 


ial li i i distinguish between such groups. On the 
the trial list of items failed to disting op ele pride 


basis of data obtained from Szondi scores o 
homosexual males David and Rabinowitz (28) concluded that the test 
a ce. Ritter and Eron (84) 


: X trae i ü 
should not be used routinely in clinical practic ; ] 
found that the outcome variable on the TAT did not differentiate among 


normal, psychoneurotic. and schizophrenic groups, but foma 
Broup differences for other scoring factors. Lindzey and Goldberg ( 


ix sex di they hypothesized were sub- 
ae ut of six sex differences the} 
rive an d p ] in a study using the TAT. They assumed 


stantiated at the 5-percent leve n j 
that males would exceed females in aggression, sex, Ls i dii 
motives, and that the females would exceed males in abasement, nu 

" 


ance, and narcissism. 


for secondary-school te 
the test scores could be use 


Conclusion 


nanimous agreement about the value of 
among the research workers who develop 
t Rothney and Heimann (86) indicated 
s among the projectivists of the 
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need for better validation procedures to get away from dogmatic asser- 
tions and unproved claims which were common in the early days of re- 
search in this field. 

The scientifically minded research worker who reads a sample of the 
studies reported above is likely to feel at least mildly disturbed. He will 
want to point out that research workers with projective technics often omit 
control groups or cases, leave out important descriptions of their subjects 
and methods, do not use enough subjects, employ faulty designs, pay little 
attention to norms, continue to employ concepts that research has shown 
to be faulty, interpret the product of the "test plus users" effect as a prod- 
uct of the test itself, describe criteria vaguely, present tentative reports as 
if they were final, and often introduce irrelevant information into their 
studies. Of course, if one reads carefully and critically the studies of many 
of the achievement, intelligence, and aptitude tests that are widely used, 
he must come to the conclusion that the faults listed above are not peculiar 
to projective testers. 

Critics of research in projective technics must note, as some of the pro- 
jectivists themselves, notably Burchard (21), Eron (32), Hamlin (42), 
Hutt (46), and Kubis (54) have done, that they are undertaking a task 
presumably more difficult than that commonly undertaken by psychom- 
etrists. Projectivists do not have any common metric comparable to the 
difficulty level concept used by achievement and intelligence testers on 
which their items can be scaled. Most of their tests must be administered 
individually and the time element becomes important. It may require about 
four hours to administer, score, analyze, interpret, and report a Rorschach. 
When that time is contrasted with the unlimited number of test adminis- 
trations that might be given with a group test, it will be seen that projective 
norms are harder to establish, and one can understand why the number of 
subjects in projective research is frequently small. This is the one area of 
measurement, however, in which the process of getting data from sub- 
jects is not neglected in the haste to get the scores to a computing machine. 
Statisticians have not yet developed satisfactory technics for treatment of 
the variables and relationships which projectivists profess to abstract from 
their data altho some may claim that the newer nonparametric and intra- 
individual statistical procedures might lend themselves to this sort of re- 
search. And it is still impossible, in the very nature of the projective situa- 
tion, to untangle the test administrator from the test score, At times these 
and other difficulties seem insuperable. The time seems to be ripe for a 
thoro examination of the whole subject of projection rather than a con- 
tinuation of the small, short-time, isolated studies which are typical of the 
research literature in this area during the period under review. 
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CHAPTER V 


Development and Applications of Tests 
of Edueational Achievement 


BENJAMIN S. BLOOM and I. DE V. HEYNS 


Tue construction of educational achievement tests must start from some 
specification of the content and behaviors desired. Bloom and others 
(8) formulated a classification scheme for objectives at all levels of educa- 
tion, Dressel and Mayhew (27) contributed a review and analysis of ob- 
jectives of general education, and Kearney (65) reported a very thoro 
analysis of elementary-school objectives. Several of the recent textbooks on 
educational testing stressed the place of objectives in selecting standardized 
tests and in constructing teacher-made achievement tests. This is especially 
true of textbooks by Greene, Jorgensen, and Gerberich (55), Jordan (64), 
Remmers and Gage (99), Ross (101), and Travers (113). 

Perhaps the major point emphasized in the various approaches to the 
statement and classification of educational objectives is the need for clari- 
fying such objectives by specifying the behaviors involved. At one time 
educational objectives were stated in such a general way that they offered 
little in the way of directions or guides to test construction. Most of the 
references found in this area show real progress in stating objectives 
clearly enough to provide specifications not only for learning experiences, 
but also for achievement test construction. 


Development of Testing Technics 


Testers have always been very fertile in creating new testing technics 
and methods for appraising student achievement. One of the most promis- 
ing new testing technics is the tab item, described by Glaser, Damrin, and 
Gardner (53), which provides an objective method for testing the problem- 
solving steps or processes used by the examinee. Friedenberg (49) de- 
scribed an objective method of evaluating the student’s ability to apply the 
methods of the social sciences to the analysis of a piece of social science 
research. Shores and Saupe (106) devised a test of reading for problem- 
solving in science in an effort to measure skills not covered by other meas- 
ures of mental ability, achievement, or general reading ability. 

The merits of essay versus objective tests of writing were considered 
by Eley (41) and Pearson (97). Huddleston (60) found that most of the 
variance on essay questions, objective questions, and paragraph-revision 
exercises may be accounted for by a verbal factor and that a typical verbal 
test is a good index of writing ability. Reynolds (100) criticized both the 
essay and the objective examination and proposed a “project” type of 
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examination in which problems or projects are given the student to test 
his understanding of the subject. 

Experimentation on the multiple-choice item was reported by Dressel 
and Schmid (28). They used several modified forms of the multiple-choice 
item which required the student to examine critically the choices as a 
means of providing data on the student’s certainty of knowledge and the 
quality of his thought processes. Lorge (77) criticized objective tests, 
claiming that they do not estimate the ability of an individual or a group 
to produce ideas, to innovate plans, and to evidence originality in policy 
or concept. High-level decision making, as he viewed it, requires not only 
the selection from among choices, but also the capacity for developing the 
choices to be considered. A procedure for obtaining efficient distractors 
which minimizes the differences between item difficulty in the free-answer 
and multiple-choice form was given by Frederiksen and Satter (48). 

The use of a sound motion picture for testing a complex motor skill 
was explored by the Personnel Research Branch of the Army (121). 
Lindgren (76) described the use of a projective technic, the incomplete- 
sentences test, as a means of course evaluation and of detecting changes 


in attitude toward the course. 
A more specific approach to t 
subjects or areas of competence 1s evi 


A thoro review of the methods and princi of lan n 
vided by Carroll (13), the development of a listening comprehension test 


was described by Dow (24), and Lado (71) criticized the objective for- 
eign language test contending that it does not adequately appraise the stu- 
dent's knowledge of critical linguistic elements. . 

Michael and Reeder (88) described their development of a study habits 
inventory. Smith and Glock (107) showed that a test designed to eas 
the application of content does measure something which is mi or 
success but is not adequately covered by aptitude or by subjectmatter 
achievement tests. Webb (123) reported validation of a science interest iem 

While a large number of new tests have been produced in the wa l 
covered by this REVIEW, the writers hesitate to attempt a bee ic de 
Scription of the enormous production of new instruments. (a epo 
eral new tests and test developments must at least be mentioned. The eg 
Tests of the Graduate Record Examinations (40) represent > very am s 
tious attempt to cover a large range of specific subjects in = zx T" an 
reflect the increasing emphasis in general education on m" arge pre 
as the humanities, social sciences, and natural sciences. [he new 


i i is an outstanding effort to provide for the 
delienn Seta CUM, in Grades II thru IX by means of 


coordinated evaluation of basic skills | 
d in terms of the learn- 

th i roups of separate tests, prepare ; 

ip e e Tests of Important Educational 


ing objectives of modern education. The í 7 t 
Objectives being developed by the Educational Testing Service (14) rep- 


resent another attempt to develop tests of educational progress over the 


entire range of grades and subjectmatter. 


est construction in relation to particular 
dent in some of the following papers. 
ples of language testing was pro- 
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Evidence of Change in Learners 


One of the primary purposes in the use of achievement tests is to deter- 
mine the extent to which learners have been altered by a method of teach- 
ing, a unit of instruction, or by an entire curriculum. Altho the use of pre- 
and post-tests appears to be the most obvious method of appraising change, 
relatively few studies are reported in the literature which involve such 
procedures. Evidently teachers, and many educational research workers, 
still hold to the assumption that students enter a unit of instruction with 
zero degree of competence or development in the area under consideration 
and that the final test is not only an index of relative standing among the 
students but is also an index of extent of growth for the period under 
consideration. Careful use of pre- and post-tests is, of course, found in the 
large studies involving cooperation among schools and employing a re- 
search and coordinating staff. A good example of such careful use of 
research methodology is found in a study by Dressel and Mayhew (27). 

Maize (84), working with retarded college freshmen, found statistically 
greater improvement in a test of English usage for an experimental group 
that wrote 40 themes during the course and discussed them in class, as 
compared with another group which was drilled in grammar and spelling 
and wrote only 14 themes which were graded by the instructor and re- 
turned. In contrast, Dressel, Schmid, and Kincaid (29) found no signifi- 
cant difference between two groups when one group had 131 hours of writ- 
ing experience beyond the English course while the other group had only 
four hours of additional writing experience. The measures used were themes 
written at the beginning and end of the academic year. Bird (6) found no 
significant improvement in listening comprehension test scores for a group 
taking a communications skills course. 

In a study of word recognition skills from Grade IV thru the college 
freshman level, Triggs (117) found very little growth in the ability to 
hear and match sounds. In a study of spatial relations ability, Myers (89) 
reported some growth in a group tested before and after a course in engi- 
neering drawing and descriptive geometry. Because no control group was 
used, it is impossible to determine to what extent improvement could be 
attributed to practice or other effects. 

Lannholm (72) found significant growth in a large sample of college stu- 
dents on the Tests of General Education taken at the end of the sophomore 
and senior years of college. Greatest gain was made in the tests relating 
to the major field of study and for students who were at the top of the 
distribution at the end of the sophomore year. Bloom and Ward (7) 
found that students completing the University of Chicago general educa- 
tion program were superior on the Tests of General Education and were 
very high on each of five of the advanced tests intended only for senior 
majors in the various fields of study. They concluded that a well-integrated 
and sequential program of general education can result in both broad as 
well as deep levels of competence in the major subject fields. 
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Much of the research on change in learners has emphasized measures 
of information and understanding. Relatively few investigations have at- 
tempted to determine the effect of instruction on interests, attitudes, and 
adjustment. Brown (11) measured the science information and attitudes 
of pupils in Grades V and VIII and found greater differences in their 
information than in their science attitudes. Several studies were reported 
which stress human relations and interpersonal attitudes. Hayes and Conk- 
lin (58) reported that intergroup attitudes can be affected by special teach- 
ing procedures, especially by methods making use of vicarious experience. 
Kelley and Pepitone (67) discovered that a course in human relations pro- 
duced significant changes in ability to apply principles as well as in the 
development of more positive attitudes toward people. Gillies and Lastrucci 
(51) reported that a course in home and family living produced greater 
changes in information than in attitudes or personal adjustment. Tuckman 
and Lorge (118, 119) concluded that a course on the psychology of the 
adult had little effect on the attitudes of graduate students toward old 
people and the older worker. u 

At a somewhat different level are studies of changes in interest and 
behavior not so clearly related to particular learning experiences. Bordin 
and Wilson (9) found changes in the Kuder Preference Record which 
reflected the changes in curriculum orientation of a group of college stu- 
dents, and Gustad (56) discovered that the social behavior and social 

i g dents shifted after entrance to college 
preferences of a group of college stu d colle 
With some evidence that the changes were influenced by the students’ social 


environment. . . 

Three miscellaneous studies of educational achievement are relevant 
here. Osborne and Sanders (96) gave the Graduate Record - SNR KR 
to graduate students and reported that with advancing age there is a de- 
s l sciences, fine arts, and literature 


cline in science scores, whereas socia 
i e 
scores remain the same or rise. Burke and Anderson (12) compared th 


distribution of scores on the Metropolitan Achievement acm in am 

and in 1950 by elementary-school pupils. They found little di var m 
ic igni v n favor 

results, but of those which were significant, more were 1 vor. 

1939 dene Melon: (93) retested a group of college alumni with the 


ini i 27 fter they had taken it as college students 
Lentz C-R Opinionnaire 14 years à rd persiat over this period. He found 


an tendency for attitudes l ] ound 
dede im ot E inii: more liberal attitudes altho regional differ 


ences still persisted. 


Prediction of Academic Achievement 


boxe d 
i i «ception of predicting outcomes of horse races an 
ho i donde an Lows and thought have been given to the 


trends in the stock market, more e en 
prediction of academic achievement than to any other er) = 
with which the writers are acquainted. Educators, testers, and researc 


workers have been obsessed with the prediction problem for the past four 
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decades and appear to strain every effort to raise the correlation between 
initial measures and later achievement measures beyond the usual correla- 
tion of + .50. Not always is the prediction research related to a practical 
problem of selection or diagnosis: most frequently it appears to derive 
from the availability of both evidence and statistical technics. Quite 
frequently, the initial evidence is a record 
achievement. Williams and McQuary (124) found that rank in high- 
school class is the best single predictor of college success. Adams and 
Garrett (2) reported that grades in high-school physics and first-year 
college mathematics are the best predictors of grades in college physics. 

One or more tests of scholastic aptitude or achievement are ucually found 
to be good predictors of later achievement. Hoerres and O'Dea (59) 
concluded that the American Council on Education Psychological Bsaminus 
tton part scores are differentially predictive of various first-year course 
grades. Jenson (62) found that tests of aptitude, tests of reading or 
vocabulary, and undergraduate grades are differentially predictive of 
graduate students’ achievement in different fields of study. Coleman (19) 


discovered that tests of al 
sad and mechani ion 
are most effective in predicting iaa eumpidiuatio 


g an engineering course grades. 

ee eee ee on Be arithmetic erone and 
e yield very high correlati n $ 

scores for eighth-grade nupi: Ca "apes with algebra achievement 


of previous scholastic 


success in preflight subjects in the U. S. N Development for predicting 
At a somewhat m 


chievement or per- 
d that entrance and 
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achievement. Krathwohl (69) developed an index of industriousness which 
he found improved the prediction of college algebra grades. Brooks and 
Weynand (10) and Frandsen and Sessions (45) reported that Kuder 
Preference Record scores yield low but positive relationships with achieve- 
ment measures. Givens (52) found that the Kuder Preference Record 
scientific scale is not related to college science grades. Rust and Ryan (102) 
developed empirical keys for the Strong Vocational Interest Blank and 
found them to be of some value in distinguishing among overachievers, 
underachievers, and normal achievers in college. 

Several workers have attempted to relate attitude scales to achieve- 
ment. Bendig and Hughes (4) found a 30-item scale of student attitude 
toward statistics of some value in predicting grades in an introductory 
statistics course. However, Schultz and Green (103) did not find an attitude- 
interest questionnaire of much value in predicting college grades for 
women. Downie and Bell (25) reported that the Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory is of value in predicting grades and in distinguishing 
between good and poor prospective teachers among education freshmen 
and sophomores, as rated by faculty. : . 

Gough (54) reported that a 36-item personality scale yields mean cor- 
relations of +.38 and +.36 with college and high-school grades respec- 
tively. Clark (17) found that, altho specific syndromes on the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory do not have value in predicting grades, 
groups of items can be selected which separate achievers from non- 
achievers. Kimball (68) used a sentence-completion technic to differ- 
entiate underachievers from other students. She found evidence of signifi- 
cantly higher proportions of negative feelings toward (a E e 
anxiety among the underachievers. Kuhlen and Collister (7 E. i at 
pupils who failed to complete high school were less acceptable to their 


classmates in Grades VI and IX. , , u 
eather € of evidence which is emphasized in cu oed 
is the information available about the student's previous = 
biography. Malloy (85, 86) reported that selected data Fen S in m E 
ual's biography and personal history improve the ne iction a college 
izations about the 


data to draw genera: 
grades. He also used the same o | die 
attitudes and perceptions of students in relation to academic achieve 


ment. Myers (90) also found a weighted & 709 vs of regens 

ín predict : . McQuary , using factor 

in dicting college freshman grades r l am 

ras p isana background data of value in predicting academic 
, 


achievement. . : . 
Before closing this section, the writers must confess their NE 2 
frustration in attempting to summarize the ee PA Xs aes 
continually being done. We find evidence of similar ee ings : ie 
nounced policy of Educational. and Psychological A RE : 
brief outlines of prediction research rather than complete —Q rav : 
(114) offered a possible solution in his proposal of a tentative x o 
guide research on the prediction problem. He suggested a series of cate- 
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gories to encompass the range of variables that must be considered in order 
to predict achievement and the types of research needed. A model such 
as this would permit coordination of the many disparate studies now being 
made and would, if successful, result in many economies as well as in an 
improved understanding of this very challenging research area. 


Educational Placement and Diagnosis 


Closely related to the use of tests in predicting achievement is their 
use as a basis for determining the instructional needs of students, includ- 
ing determinations of specific strengths and weaknesses which should be 
taken into consideration in planning and organizing an educational pro- 
gram. 

One of the earliest uses of examinations for assigning college credit 
was the system developed by the University of Buffalo for enabling high- 
school graduates to take college examinations before they began their 
college work. Some experiences with this program were described by 
Wagner (122). Detchen (23) discussed a more recently developed sys- 
tem of exemption examinations at the Pennsylvania College for Women. 
Lorge and Diamond (79) reported a limited use of placement tests to 
determine the appropriate English course for foreign students. 

At a more general level are several articles on the use of tests for 
educational diagnosis. Traxler (115) considered in some detail the ways 
in which tests can be used as a basis for different instructional procedures 
and suggested that tests be used to check on the effectiveness of instruction. 
Dressel (26) also stressed the place of testing in appraising the changes 
in students produced by instruction and in understanding the significance 
and adequacy of the individual's behavior before and after instruction. 
Detchen (22) questioned the value of testing unless it brings clear benefits 
to the individual student and suggested some of the ways in which stu- 
dents can be helped by tests and test data. 

The Tests of General Educational Development have been very widely 
used for the purposes of educational placement. These tests have been 
administered to several million individuals. A summary of the evidence 
on the validity of these tests and their use in colleges and industry was 
prepared by Tyler (120). The use of tests for appropriate placement of 
high-school graduates in college curriculums is likely to be further 


stimulated by the placement tests being developed by the College Entrance 
Examination Board (15). 


Scoring and Normative Problems 


Altho prediction studies implicitly assume that a school grade is 8 
valid criterion of achievement and that an average of school grades is 
an even more valid criterion, studies of grades and grading standards 
have shown over and over the unreliability of teachers! grades and some of 
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the sources of this unreliability. Several recent papers are pertinent here. 
Hadley (57) demonstrated that final average grades are related to the 
liking or acceptance of the student. Using achievement test scores, average 
grades, and teachers’ ratings of students as likable or acceptable, he found 
that 50 percent of the least liked students received grades lower than their 
measured attainment whereas 50 percent of the most liked students re- 
ceived grades higher than their measured attainment. Symonds (109) dis- 
cussed the effect of personal needs of teachers on their evaluation of 
pupils and the ways in which these distortions reduce the validity of 
teachers’ grades. Torgerson and Green (112) found that readers of 
English papers can be factor analyzed into groups on the basis of the 
types of judgments they make, suggesting that variations among judges, 
as well as in the students and their products, influence the grading process. 
Teachers’ grades involve both evidence and a judgment of quality 
based on the evidence. Since both are combined in an undifferentiated 
index, the distinction between the evidence used and the judgment of 
quality is not clear. However, when the evidence is in the form of a test 
or test results, it is possible to deal more clearly with the process of 
judgment of quality. Several writers have focused on the ways in which 
such judgments are or should be made. Nedelsky (92) proposed a technic 
for having instructors judge (in advance of actually giving the test) the 
levels of performance to be assigned different grade levels. His technic is 
one of making judgments on each item and then combining the judgment 
for each instructor as well as for a group of instructors. Lorge and Lorraine 
Kruglov Diamond (78, 80, 81, 82) presented research on the effectiveness 
of judges in estimating the relative as well as the absolute difficulty of 
arithmetic items. In one study (82) it was discovered that providing the 
judges with empirical evidence on a sample of items made ia eae 
consistency among the judges, but did not improve estimates of rela ive 
and absolute item difficulty. However, in a Jater study (81), oni "ed 
perienced teachers of high-school mathematics as judges, it y m 
that when they were given information concerning the item di a 
of a sample of items, estimates of absolute item difficulty ye be 7 
In another study (80), this additional information improved t p ema es 
of absolute and relative item difficulty of the poorer judges. ape 
of absolute item difficulties can be predicted better by making pg 
the average rank order given by the judges rather than estimates oi the 


! percent passing each item (78). . " , 
Athor problem encountered in the scoring of achievement tests is one 


^ $ É 
of the unit to be used. What is to be done a g du 
tion to right answers? Are all right answers to be given equal value? 


How shall rate of response be related to accuracy of d pid edd 
(91) reported that the ability to make right responses and the ability to 
| avoid gross or crude errors are relatively independent. He suggested some 

methods for scoring the number of gross errors and relating it to the 
| number of correct responses in the final scoring procedure. Coombs (21) 
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proposed a procedure in which examinees cross out all answers they con- 
sider wrong. but do not guess among the remaining answers. Swineford 
and Miller (108) experimented with instructions encouraging students 
to guess as contrasted with instructions not to guess and found that the 
amount of guessing varied with the instructions given. They found little 
relationship between ability and tendency to guess. Jackson (61) found 
the usual high relationship between the number of right responses and 
the score involving correction for guessing. Sherriffs and Boomer (105) 
used the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory to study the charac- 
teristics of students in relation to scoring methods. They found that stu- 
dents with MMPI scores indicative of introversion, low self-esteem, and 
undue concern with the impression they make on others are penalized 
most by the right-minus-wrong scoring method since they tend to omit 
more items and to omit items for which they know the answer. However, 
Keislar (66) found that. if the test instructions state how the test is to 
be scored but do not stress guessing. the omission of responses by individ- 
uals with certain personality traits is reduced. 

The effect of rate on test performance is another important considera- 
tion. Ebel (36) recommended that. if a rate-free measure is required, 
enough items should be included to keep all examinees at work for the 
whole test period, but that the scores should be expressed as the relation 
of the correct answers to the number of items reached. In another paper. 
Ebel (34) found little relationship between the rate of response on college 
aptitude tests and accuracy of responses. He also reported that the rate 
scores have little value in predicting academic success. In a third paper 
on rate of response, Ebel (39) found that in certain situations, when tests 
of equal time length are used, a test made up of items which require à 
short response time is more valid than a test made up of fewer items re- 
quiring a longer response time. The criterion was a long test of the same 
general type. Frederiksen (46) investigated the effect of separate timing 
of the parts of the Cooperative Reading Test as contrasted with an over-all 
time for the entire test and the use of instructions which direct the exam- 
sre ^aa reci uiis referring to the relevant reading passages. 

26 found no significant differences. This study suggests that complicated 
timing and complex directions for administering tests should be subjected 
to experimental trial to determine their usefulness and relevance. 

The method of scaling, types of norms that are appropriate, and methods 
of combining scores are also important matters to be considered in the 
treatment of test data. Findley (44) recommended the development of 
scales which can be used to report growth in terms of the feats the in- 
dividual can perform and which are independent of present practices in 
teaching school subjects or organization of instruction by grades. Manuel 
(87) stressed the desirability of developing a set of tests which will give 
comparable scores on different languages in order to provide a means for 
relating the level of achievement in a foreign language to the examinee’s 
level of achievement in his native language. Durost and Prescott (32) 
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proposed a measure which may be used in comparing capacity with 
achievement and outlined a method to meet these specifications. Clark (18) 
proposed a method of relating the results of a group’s achievement test 
scores to the expected level based on the group’s median on a test of 
mental ability. 

The whole problem of what is measured by intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests was raised again by Coleman and Cureton (20) who reported 
a 95-percent overlap between the results of a group intelligence test and 
three subtests of an achievement test battery. The group intelligence test 
and the achievement test thus measure similar functions. The authors were 
of the opinion that, contrary to popular belief, achievement tests may 
actually provide more information concerning differences in native capacity 


than do group intelligence tests. 


Analyses of Student Responses to Tests 


Test workers have frequently limited their analyses of tests to the units 
provided by scores or subscores. More recently, some testers have found it 
desirable to study the student’s responses to individual items or the charac- 
teristics of the student’s responses to selected groups and patterns of items. 

Rapaport and Berg (98) found that response sets or biases to respond 
to certain positions in a multiple-choice test are characteristic of some 
individuals rather than of the group, and are likely to appear when a 
student cannot base his choice on knowledge or on the formal charac- 
teristics of the item. Norman (95) discovered that students get higher 
scores on a multiple-choice psychology test when the items are arranged 


in the order they were presented in the textbook than when they are 
his effect was not found for true-false 


arranged in the reverse order. TI j 
items. Gaier, Lee, and McQuitty (50) concluded that consistent response 
sets or methods of reasoning could be isolated in several different types 
of logical inference items. 


Leichty (73) investigated multiple-choice items which did not stand 


tem analysis. By having students think aloud as 
he was able to show for these items that 
all specific information they had learned 
rather than to organize their knowledge into generalizations applicable to 
new situations. Jones (63) found a discrepancy between students’ selection 
of correct answers in an objective test and their justifications for their 
choices, He claimed that it is important to consider not only the student’s 
conclusion on an item, but also his process of arriving at it. 


up under conventional i 
they answered the questions, 
the students attempted to rec 


Problems of Communication among Test Specialists, 
Test Users, and Students 


Altho achievement tests may be used as instruments for basic research 
on education and learning, it is much more common to find them used 
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for some specific and practical problem in connection with the schools. 
It is in this connection that problems arise in the judgment of the adequacy 
and relevance of specific tests, in the application of the results to a 
specific problem, and in the interpretation of results by teachers as well 
as by students. 

Dyer and King (33) prepared a manual which should be of value to 
users of the College Entrance Examination Board's tests in determining 
the appropriateness of tests, the purposes for which these tests may be used 
by the schools, and the ways in which the test scores are reported and in- 
terpreted. Berdie (5) suggested that more test data are being supplied 
to test users than they are capable of using and suggested that the remedy 
is in more training for the test user and more involvement of the test 
user in the testing process. Lennon (74) stressed the point that well-con- 
structed test manuals can provide an effective medium of communica- 
tion between test maker and test user. 

Engelhart (42) reported ways in which cooperation between teachers 
and testers in test construction can be valuable in improving both in- 
struction and evaluation. Ebel (35, 37, 38) discussed some of the mis- 
conceptions test users have about the value of tests, the nature of tests, and 
the meaning of test scores. He described the ways in which a college 
examination service can help college teachers give better tests and the 
procedures which can be used by a test service in analyzing and reporting 
the characteristics of a test to college teachers. Lennon (75) was concerned 
about the possibility that the taking of tests may be an upsetting experience 
for pupils and may be inimical to the relationship between pupil and 
teacher. He suggested that, if both teachers and pupils recognize that they 


are working toward common goals, the pupils will develop more positive 
attitudes toward tests and test results. 


Needs and Trends 


Findley (43) reviewed some of the major trends in achievement test- 
ing. Several of the very significant trends are: (a) Tests are increasingly 
used to measure growth and development rather than status at a particular 
time. (b) Achievement testing is increasingly requiring the student to 
apply his knowledge in novel situations. (c) Increasing use is being made 
of batteries of tests rather than tests in single subjects. (d) Greater 
efforts are being made to evaluate problem-solving processes and technics 
thru the use of test items in which the sequence of answers may be as 
important as their accuracy. (e) Recognition of the differential guidance 
value of quantitative, verbal, and other types of tests is increasing. (f) 
Interest in the development of scales and units which are independent of 
age and grade norms is increasing. Among trends pointed out by Durost 
(30), many of which overlap those mentioned by Findley, are the shift 
of interest from statistical validity of tests toward curriculum validity an 
the trend toward differentiated measures of intelligence. 
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Durost (31) found several weaknesses in present school evaluation pro- 
grams, particularly inadequate training of teachers in evaluation and 
measurement technics, and stressed the need for increased budgetary pro- 
visions and adequate systems of record keeping. He recommended the 
formation of a committee to stress the types of training needed by teachers 

: in this area and to recommend and devise materials to improve the in- 
service education of teachers. In a study of college admissions pro- 
cedures, Traxler and Townsend (116) reported that a wider use of 
standardized tests and cumulative records has increased the reliability 

b of the quantitative data furnished to the colleges by the secondary schools. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Development of Statistical Methods Especially Useful 
in Test Construction and Evaluation 


WILLIAM B. MICHAEL 


Berween August 1, 1952, and July 30, 1955, there appeared a sub- 
stantial number of developments in statistical methods that were particu- 
larly applicable to the analysi evaluation, and construction of tests. 
Altho the recent issue of the Review, “Statistical Methodology in Educa- 
tional Research” (1), so ably prepared under the chairmanship of Helen 
Walker, constituted a comprehensive work of inestimable value to in- 
dividuals engaged in educational research, it seemed that there were a 
large number of additional significant contributions in statistical method- 
ology that were especially oriented to the analysis and evaluation of 
characteristic properties of tests. By far the majority of references that 
will be cited were not mentioned in the issue devoted to statistical method- 
ology. The few duplications were papers considered important in dealing 
with a given topic. 
Perhaps almost hal 
with new or with modified 
the analysis and/or selecti 


f of the articles to be cited are concerned either 
statistical procedures that can be employed in 
on of test items, or with the development of 
such computational aids as tables, charts, or graphs that effect con- 
siderable savings in time and effort required of the test technician. A great 
deal of significant work, somewhat theoretical in emphasis, appeared in 
the area of reliability estimation. In addition, much fundamental re- 
search that permits an estimation of the influence of sapone pad upon 
the stability of various item and test statistics Was complete . Important 
studies were published in the realm of prediction, especially E sone 
tion with certain adaptations in multiple regression technics. Segoe hy 
statistical developments occurred in such diversified areas F = bum 
formation or adjustment of scale values, the influence o m o 
test items upon test correlations, and profile and pna a i . 

Finally, a number of empirical investigations yielde jdn goi ecl 
cerning the effectiveness of various statistical protonni Ww - : y oon 
applied to the analysis and pied Tale ir "i n "i 

iri ies have been included that in ter design 

ae significant evidence regarding the penn of 
various statistical technics to problems of test construction and evaluation. 


Modified Procedures for Item Selection 


at different statistical approaches—representing 
bstantial modifications of fairly well-known 
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ones—to the selection of test items for the purposes of maximizing test 
reliability and/or validity, or of finding groups of homogeneous items 
appeared. Altho in many of the developments to be described, moderate 
to substantial savings might be effected with respect to the computational 
labor involved, the intended emphasis will rest primarily upon the 
methodological importance of the procedure in item and test analysis 
and secondarily upon computational savings effected. In the next section 
the principal attention will be given to the development of economical 
methods of estimation of item and test statistics. Obviously, however, 
there is a considerable amount of overlap in that the same contribu- 
tions may be both methodologically and computationally useful. 

In his discussion of the selection of a set of items from a larger pool 
of items so that the selection composite will have a maximum degree of 
validity with an external criterion, Green (28) compared formulations 
by Gulliksen and Horst, and cited conditions under which Gulliksen's 
and Horst's indexes of validity either overestimate or underestimate the 
extent of the correlation between the selected group of items and the 
criterion variable. For any fixed ratio between the standard deviation of 
the subtest u, made up of the unselected (discarded) items, to the standard 
deviation of subtest s, composed of selected items, Green was able to find 
a critical value in the correlation (r,,) between the selected and unselected 
subtests. When the magnitudes of r,, exceed the critical value, Gulliksen's 
index is a superior approximation to the correlation Tes between the 
criterion and subtest. However, Horst’s index is better for values in Tsu 
below the critical point. Caution is suggested in application of the pro- 
cedure when the ratio is fairly large. 

For selecting items that represent categorical data (as found in appli- 
cation forms or biographical data blanks) from a large pool of items 
such that the surviving ones will exhibit the maximum possible relation- 
ship with the criterion variable, Friedman (26) worked out an empirical 
approach that he called the “quartile difference method of item selec- 
tion." The procedure is somewhat analogous to the Wherry-Doolittle ap- 
proach. 

Loevinger, Gleser, and DuBois (44) described and illustrated a tech- 
nic for maximizing the discrimination power of a multiple-score test. In 
essence the procedure necessitates maximizing the degree of homogeneity 
of each subtest, which initially consists of a nucleus of three items with 
high covariances inter se, and minimizing the amount of correlation be- 
tween subtests. Items are added to and dropped from each separately keyed 
subtest in order that the degree of saturation (ratio of inter-item C0- 
variance to total variance) may be kept as high as possible. Eliminating 
those items that lower the amount of saturation in a subtest and adding 
those items one by one that will maximize the saturation of a subtest, 
one continues the process until all items have been either incorporate 
within or discarded from a given subtest. Whenever the amount of correla- 
tion between subtests approximates the geometric mean of their respec- 
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tive saturations, the items are combined as a new pool. In order that 
correlations between subtests may be reduced as much as possible without 
loss in the saturation of the subtests, formulas are presented for aiding 
the technician in his decisions. 

A factor-analytic approach to a problem not too dissimilar to the one 
investigated by Loevinger. Gleser, and DuBois was that described by 
Wherry and Winer (69). The latter two investigators proposed a theo- 
retical model for the estimation of the factor loadings of a large number 
of items, or tests, which is a special case of the multiple-group centroid 
method of factoring. The formidable task involving the intercorrelations 
of the original variables can be circumvented. Despite the presence of 
Several exacting assumptions, the writers declared that the model could 
be applied to psychological factor problems in which a variety of variables 
may be found. 

For selection of items that will maximize the degree of correlation be- 
tween total test scores and criterion scores, Webster (67) proposed a 
nonparametric procedure that requires only item counts on the total 
test and criterion distributions and the number of responses of a designated 
type (correct or preferred) above the medians of the two distributions. 
In light of the apparent computational simplicity of the procedure when 
standard test-scoring equipment is available, the author implied that the 
statistical inefficiency of the procedure could be discounted. 

Defining a distortion of measurement as an error that may be correlated 
with other systematic errors, but not with the true score, Loevinger (43) 


introduced a correlated error term into the basic linear equation for repre- 
factor and a random error term. 


senting res as a function of a true e 
The hee distortion was noted in the use of such methods i item 
selection as the one in which item-criterion correlations p e$ and 
the one in which homogeneity-based approaches are ks m" n the 
former method it was shown that items with. or without istortions 

rion correlations may be 


uc : ite 
cannot be distinguished. However, higher cri 
realized if items without distortions are selected. In the latter approach 


it was shown that items with distortions tend to be selected d ben 
not containing distortions. When the ratio of the md —€— 
to a measure of homogeneity (actually the square root oi Ku FS "à 
son's Formula 20) was taken, it was shown that pote pes ds 
same true factor, constancy in the ratio could be ac a Es n 
conditions when distortions were absent. c e d g : s which 
homogeneity ratio could be Fa E ascertain the relative degree 

eighted with distortions. i : 
EC enel to point out certain vue Hw ria 2 
findings in the area of distortion € mt Tc Oa anda ambit 
viously cited paper by Loevinger, Cese an Aman m the method of 


by Brogden (9) and Guttman (31). 
RAR SA homogeneous subtests proposed by herself ang two others, 
she mentioned that, since any two tests could be assumed to measure 
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the same true factor if their correlation approximated the geometric mean 
of the Kuder-Richardson Formula 20 values, then the criterion-homogeneity 
ratio could be used to ascertain which of two clusters of items should 
be employed as the nucleus about which a test of that factor could be 
constructed. Presumably, if the ratio is equal for the two tests, the one 
for which higher absolute values exist in the numerator and denominator 
of the ratio is superior. On the other hand. if the ratios differ. the test 
with the higher ratio is probably the better one since the existence of 

distortions would serve to increase the Kuder-Richardson Formula 20 
values and to lower the amount of criterion correlation. 

With respect to Guttman’s paper (31) regarding the estimation of 
reliability from formulas in which experimental independence was not 
assumed, Loevinger stated that Guttman interpreted the correlated error 
term as experimental dependence of part scores, including items as a 
special case. Challenging the practical value of test-retest reliability 
estimates which were implied by Guttman's paper, Loevinger pointed 
out that advance knowledge about the nature of the experimental de- 
pendence among part scores would be required in Guttman's approach, 
whereas in hers no information as to the degree of correlation of errors 
was assumed. She concluded that access to the less obvious sources of dis- 
tortion could be realized thru correlation of items or tests with outside 
criteria. 

: To minimize the amount of distortion in the keys of personality ques- 
tionnaires, Brogden (9) formulated a rationale that made use of sup- 
pressor items in order to reduce the amount of distortion in and to en- 
hance the validity of the scoring keys. Intended primarily for application 
to the construction of forced-choice items, the procedure was tested 
empirically. An experiment with forced-choice items revealed that, when 
a key had been developed by the new procedure, a validity of .33 was 
realized, but that, when a second key had been developed by somewhat 
more conventional approaches, a significantly lower validity of .23 was 
obtained. In a footnote to her paper upon distortion, Loevinger (43) ex- 
plained Brogden's index of distortion for items to be the Likertal correla- 
tion of the item with the difference between test score and test score as 
predicted from criterion score. In analyzing the numerator of Brogden’s 
distortion index, Loevinger showed that when the criterion does not 
contain an error factor, the index will increase only as the distortion in 
the item increases. In the usual instance of a fallible criterion, the dis- 
tortion index would rise as the amount of distortion in the item increases 
and also as the weight of the true factor in the item becomes greater. 

Of considerable interest to the individual engaged in the selection of 
test items for homogeneous tests was another paper by Loevinger (42) 
that dealt with the attenuation paradox. The attenuation paradox was 
interpreted to mean essentially that in a homogeneous test devised to 
measure a single function the amount of validity of the test (its degree 
of correlation with the common factor) actually decreases as the magnitude 
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of the reliability, which is reflected by the average amount of item inter- 
correlations, increases beyond a certain point. The interval of reliabilities 
below which an increase in reliability results in an increase in validity 
was referred to as the “classical region"—in other words, the interval 
within which the attenuation of validity lessens with an increase in reli- 
ability. The interval within which the attenuation in validity occurs is 
known as the “region of paradox.” It was pointed out that the attenuation 
paradox could be resolved thru making use of two rules of test con- 
struction. Clearly for the classical region, the closer that items can be to 
the difficulty level of .50 and consequently to equivalence, the greater both 
the reliability and the validity will be. In the region of paradox it would 
be necessary to obtain the optimal distribution of item difficulties in rela- 
tion to item intercorrelations. 

Giving systematic consideration to several studies, the contents of which 
throw some light upon the attenuation paradox in test theory, Loevinger 
evaluated this phenomenon with respect to the level and distribution of 
item difficulties and to the degree of intercorrelation of items, and suggested 
certain applications to test construction. For tests of low homogeneity 
(those in the classical region) it was recommended that to obtain a lower 
bound of the validity coefficient, the sample on which the test is to be 
standardized should be no more variable than the sample on which it will 
be used. From a consideration of the distribution and level of item difficul- 
ties and the intercorrelations of items, it was deduced for a test in the 
region of paradox that if a lower bound for the validity is to be realized, 
the variability of the standardization sample should be at least as great as 
that of any sample to which the test will subsequently be administered. 
From the standpoint of both theoretical and practical considerations it 
was concluded that, if application to only one group 1s planned, concen- 
tration of item difficulties should be encouraged when the intercorrela- 
tions of items are low. If tests are to be administered to groups that differ, 
somewhat greater dispersion of item difficulties can be expected when the 
item correlations are not too low. Since in practice, however, it is un- 
likely that very many items will be found at exactly pta level, it s. 
probably a fortunate circumstance that the almost inevitable iig e^ e: 
item difficulties takes place. From her considerations Loevinger conc i 
that a method of item selection that favors inclusion of items of median 
level of difficulty, but does ne a “good” items at more extreme 

i vould be indicated. . D. 
lii k sarri "adr Pickrel (61) evaluated the relative predictive 


keyi i rithi iographical in- 
i thods of keying the items within a biograp 
areni rs tered to 4461 graduates of technical schools of 


adminis 
ihe pi rua loe of the methods were based on an approach to the 
homogeneous keying of items. The principal difference between the two 
methods was that in one a linear multiple-regression technic was employed 
and in the other a novel pattern technic 


in combining scores on subtests a : 
was applied to predict the criterion scores. In the pattern technic two 
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quantified series, (a) the number of subtest variables and (b) the num- 
ber of intervals within the distributions of scores on the variables (such 
as high, middle, or low), were systematically varied in order that the 
degree of efficiency of different combinations of test variables and numbers 


items for each key were comparable. The linear multiple-regression 
technic in general yielded somewhat higher validity coefficients on cross 
validation than the unique pattern approach altho the latter technic tended 
to be superior with the initial experimental groups. 


chosen. 
With the intention of aiding both the unsophisticated users of tests and 
the statistically sophisticated test specialist in the evaluation of the effective- 


ness of items, Findley (24) introduced a new index of item discrimina- 
tion that is directly a function of the difference i 
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"peek e hoe queen dcus a i 
spondingl b U( L aL : S d ns Are BIET, corre- 
` gly, by U(n-L) and L(n-U). When the difference between the num- 
kd of correct and the number of incorrect discriminations is divided by 
aE ed pies number of correct discriminations realized when all 
: duals in the upper group do respond with the right answer and 
one in the lower group does) it can be seen that subsequent algebraic 
Simplification will lead to the expression (U-L) /n, which is merely the 
difference between the proportions of correct responses of individuals 
in the upper and lower groups. Findley not only illustrated the use of his 
index in both the over-all evaluation of the effectiveness of a test item 
e detection of needed revisions among various alternatives of a 
in iple-choice item, but also cited item-analysis situations in which his 
ndex could be more meaningfully applied than could the point biserial 
Coefficient. Because of its simplicity, the index should prove to be of con- 
Siderable use to teachers who wish to carry out periodic item analyses 
upon their examinations with a view toward retaining certain items and 
revising others. ' 

Two carefully conducted empirical studies of the use of sequential 
analysis in the selection of test items were noteworthy. Anastasi (2) ap- 
plied sequential-analysis procedures to 46 items of an achievement test 
in geometry administered to high-school students, and to the items of a 
nonverbal, projective personality test of 25 scorable characteristics given 
to Air Force student pilots. In addition, Pearson correlations based on use 
of the upper and lower 27-percent groups were estimated for the geometry 


test, and for the other test phi coefficients were derived from the upper 
of which consisted of 50 cases. Close 


and lower criterion groups, each i 
egarding the accepta- 


agreement was found in the decisions rendered r he 
bility of items when the sequential-analysis and more traditional pro- 
cedures were employed. An important consideration cited in the degree of 
success to þe realized from the application of sequential analysis to item 
selection was the amount of separation between the two extreme groups. 
Employing a modified method of sequential analysis to ascertain 
Whether items fell within a chosen range of difficulty, Burgess (10) ad- 
ministered several short tests each consisting of 20 or 25 items to classes 
of 24 to 30 students under ample time limits with the intention of de- 
veloping a 75-item test. For the total of 213 items analyzed it was found 
- the modal number of subjects tested was ^ 40 and 59 ory 
ee i rejection of an item was reached. 
Cision regarding the acceptance or Te] imde pecia 


For m E ur cirding 
ore th items the decision regarding 
ish 60 subjects had been tested, 


tion of the i ieved by the time : 
and of the ird Laon aopo simaihy half were subsequently rejected. 

e author recommended that the procedure be employed in those in- 
Stances in which time for testing is limited and in which empirical valida- 
tion either is not required or by necessity is carried out in a subsequent 


Stage of analysis. 
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Computational Aids to Item Analysis 


Numerous abacs, charts, graphs, tables, and computational procedures 
for the estimation of indexes of item discrimination and item difficulty 
were presented. Thru use of the suggested procedures the test technician 
probably can save much time and effort that was previously required in 
many item-analysis activities. In many instances numerous valuable 
insights may be gained as to the interrelationships of various item and 
criterion properties. 

It would appear that among the indexes of item discrimination the 
tetrachoric coefficient has received perhaps more attention recently than 
any of the others. Employing essentially a correction for coarseness of 
grouping, Perry and Michael (56) developed a formula for estimating a 
tetrachoric coefficient from a phi coefficient that is calculated from use 
of high and low (extreme) groups of a total criterion sample. It is required 
that the numbers of individuals in each of the two contrasted groups be 
equal in number. When the proportion of cases in each of the two 
extreme groups is .27. the magnitude of phi closely approximates that 
of the tetrachoric coefficient. For items near the 50-percent level of diffi- 
culty the formula yields a rapid means of obtaining a fairly accurate 
estimate of the tetrachoric coefficient from the easily calculated phi 
coefficient. A detailed tabulation: of the error arising from use of the 
formula was reported in a separate paper (52). 

Probably of somewhat greater practical value to the test technician 
than the formula cited is a set of abacs, prepared by Michael, Hertzka, 
and Perry (49). that permit the estimation of a tetrachoric coefficient 
from a phi coefficient when the proportions of individuals of the total 
criterion sample in each of the two contrasted groups is either .5000 or 
2743. Based on the entries furnished by Pearson's tables of a normal 
bivariate surface, the abacs require a knowledge of the level of item diffi- 
culty and the size of the phi coefficient. 

Hsü (40) described and illustrated the use of a single nomograph for 
estimation of the tetrachoric coefficient that permits various combinations 
of splits in each of the two correlated variables. It was contended that 
coefficients obtained from the nomograph, which consists of rectangular 
scales and 19 groups of curves to cover the principal dichotomy combina- 
tions, are as accurate as those determined from the familiar Thurstone 
diagrams. Altho the author has achieved a noteworthy advance, it would 
appear that the legibility of the nomograph could be somewhat improved. 
For the special case in which variables are dichotomized at the median, 
Welsh (68) described and illustrated a tabular method that yields an 
immediate estimate of the tetrachoric coefficient from knowledge of the 
proportion of cases in the plus-plus cell. 

To estimate a tetrachoric coefficient from use of the cosine-pi approxi- - 
mation, Davidoff and Goheen (17) and Perry and others (59) independ- 
ently arrived at a comparable tabulation of the ratio ad/bc, where a, b, d. 
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and c are the frequencies in each of the quadrants formed by the fourfold 
table, and reported the values of tetrachoric coefficients that correspond 
to the tabulated ratios. Slight errors in one of the tables in the paper 
by the first group of authors were acknowledged and corrected in a note 
(16). The second group of writers also constructed 12 graphs that allow 
a correction in the estimated value of the tetrachoric coefficient when 
either one or both of the correlated variables is not dichotomized at 
the median. ! 
Bouvier and others (7) presented a tabulation of the error in the 
e to a representative selection of points 
of dichotomy in each of the two correlated variables, and from the 
pattern of error that was observed drew seven conclusions. If dichotomiza- 
tion at the median of each variable is not possible, suggestions were made 
as to how the points of dichotomy might be selected to minimize the 
amount of error in the approximation. 
One of the most ahs contributions was that by Fan (21, aa 
constructed an item-analysis table for the estimation of a tetrac onip 
correlation coefficient when the upper and lower 27-percent groups of a 
iteri knowledge of the observed propor- 
criterion sample are employed. From know'ecg Cp 
tions of examinees who are "successful" in the two groups (pu and pr 
inde : ; for the total criterion group and of item 
ede of item difficulty p tor ble. The tabular entries for 
discrimination ò and r are read from the table. ihe ver Peers 
both p and 8 were derived from Pearson's familiar tables o 
bivariate surface. -- harts 
It is interesting to note in Fan's descriptive Loch ed Sad F- 
that permit a graphic estimate of p from given hes od jo sl p 
and a graphic estimate of both p and r for pe that the average of 
From the second chart it was interet! e - F om difficulty in validity 
Pu and pz, which is often taken as ar atid f veh by p, the index 
studies, constitutes a value closer to .50 than that tur an earlier paper by 
for the total sample. This fact was agre d that for items of low 
Michael, Hertzka, and Perry (50), who saputo 60) the discrepancy 
or moderate validities (r less than approximately ` jn estimates of item 
between p and (py +pz)/2 is negligible. Corrections emma only 
diffculty derived from use of extreme groups were 


when item validities are greater than 60. "We ient as well as 

To permit M "am of the point eee aep the phi 
to show the relationship between the point Dye Suelos anpiitakda 
coefficient, Michael, Perry, and Guilford (51) } ich the proportion of indi- 
to the familiar situation of item analysis in which th PM Wi eus of 
viduals in each of the two extreme criterion groups Te dise could be 
Pearson's tables the degree of ag i Ki item difficulty and of 
ascertained as a function of pte c coefficient. From the entries 


3 a hori 
: Correspondi agnitudes of the tetrac : 
"n the S D: is possible to interrelate the magnitudes of the 


: iv ifferent levels 
tetrachorie, phi, and point biserial coefficients relative to diffe 
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of item difficulty when the aga ot individuals in each of the two 
are either .5000 or . s 
& ^3 “of one of the formulas presented by Michael, Perry, and 
Guilford in the previously cited paper, Dingman (18) developed a chart 
for estimation of a point biserial coefficient from the proportions of e 
dividuals in the upper and lower subgroups (upper and lower halves) o 
a total criterion sample who answer an item in a designated manner. 
This chart should serve to effect a substantial economy in the amount of 
time usually spent in the calculation of point biserial coefficients. A 
Three item discrimination procedures concerned with the rapid estima- 
tion of the significance of the differences in proportions or frequencies 
of responses of individuals in two contrasted groups were reported. Appel 
(5) described and illustrated the use of two companion nomographs for 
testing the significance of the differences between uncorrelated percentages. 
In addition, the two nomographs can be employed to determine the size 
of a sample necessary for a given percentage difference to be considered 
significant. Kirkpatrick and Cureton (41) presented four tables, the en- 
tries in which constitute what the sums and differences in numbers of 
correct responses in two 27-percent criterion groups of four different 
sizes have to be for significance of item discrimination at the .05, .01, and 
-001 levels. The numbers of individuals in each of the four pairs of high 
and low criterion groups are 25, 50, 100, and 200. Altho the writers 
recommended that each of these extreme groups should include 27 percent 
of the total experimental sample, they mentioned that each group might 
contain between 18 and 36 percent without substantial loss in the efficiency 
of the procedure. Still another useful approach is a graphic method de- 
veloped by Petersen (60) for the estimation of the significance of differ- 


ences between proportions or percentages for independent and for cor- 


related samples. It is necessary that the size of the two samples being com- 
pared be the same and that a lim 


it of 1000 cases for the total V not be 
exceeded. 


Subsequent to deriving a formula for determination of the coefficient 
of correlation of an item with the composite of items remaining in a test, 
Guilford (29) furnished four abacs for the estimation of this coefficient 
providing for different amounts of item-total correlation, different values 
in the standard deviation of the total test scores, and specified levels of 
item difficulty. The abacs should serve to yield a quick means for deter- 
mining the approximate amount of correlation between an item and the 
total test that would be spurious as 


a consequence of the item's consti- 
tuting a part of the total test variance. 


From the standpoint of recent devel 
contributions that may be a 
noteworthy. Caffrey and Wh 


opments in IBM technics two 
pplied to item or test analysis appear to be 
eeler (11) described and illustrated an IBM 


procedure for computation of a chi square value as a function of cell 
frequencies when the criterion variable was dichotomized such that two 
groups of equal size resulted and when the continuum underlying the 
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responses to the item was also dichotomized. Payne and Stáugas (55) 
proposed an IBM method for the calculation of intraserial correlations 
that may prove to be of value in certain types of item-analysis or factor- 
analysis studies in which the responses to items or tests may be viewed as 
aspects of behavior in a time series. 

For the situation in which a tabular or IBM electronic statistical 
machine is available, MacLean and Tait (47) outlined several computa- 
tional short cuts that might be followed in the development or analysis of 
tests. They described what they believed to be economical methods of 
(a) arrangement of the data in workable form; (b) calculation of means, 
variance, and Kuder-Richardson reliability; (c) determination of in- 
dexes of item difficulty and/or mean level of item difficulty; (d) com- 
Putation of item-test correlations; and (e) calculation of an index of 
selection that was developed elsewhere by the same writers (46). Sug- 
gestions were made for economies when machine facilities are limited. 

For the calculation of Kendall's Tau-coefficient, useful in the correlation 
OÍ test scores expressed in ranks, Bright (8) devised a card sorting 
method that should effect considerable savings in time and effort. In view 
of the recent emphasis upon nonparametric methods of statistics it seems 
likely that adaptations of such procedures to problems of item and test 


analysis will become numerous in the next few years. 


Estimation of Test Reliability 


esearch on the estimation of test 
las were developed on the basis 


of carefully formulated theoretical considerations. Several extensions of 
reliability were noted. Considerable 


internal.consistency approaches to à -— 
attention was given to the influence of experimental dependence in reli- 
ability estimation. E -— 
To meet the objections to inappropriateness of the explicit or imp! M 
assumption made of the experimental independence of item scores that 
are summed when various internal-consistency methods of reliability esti- 
al reliability 


mation are followed, Guttman (31) developed some gener aee 
formulas that require no assumptions regarding experimental inde- 


pendence. Referring to his basic and exact formulas as i eer 
identities or tautologies, he pointed out that they were of no immediate 
practical use—a fact with which Loevinger (43) concurred in her pre- 
viously cited paper when she implied that the degree of je eem mes 
errors in part scores and in the items would need - e m iid 
vance, By modifying his tautologies, Guttman arrive at four p ctic 
formulas that furnish lower bounds for the reliability coefficient from in- 
formation given by only a single administration of a test. In terms of 
certain assumptions about serial dependence of test items, the manner in 
Which the third formula could be applied to the estimation of a lower 
bound of the reliability of speeded tests was outlined. 


A substantial amount of diversified r 
reliability appeared. Many of the formu 
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Guttmar (30) also developed new formulas to furnish lower bounds to 
the reliability of a test even tho not all examinees may try all items. In 
other words the formulas (in which, incidentally, it was assumed that 
no negative scorces were assigned to items) could be applied to either 
speed or power tests. It was shown that for completed tests the formulas 
yield the same values as certain standard ones. The estimates given by the 
formulas may be used with respect to both retest and parallel-form types 
of reliability. 

Working within the framework of parallel tests, Angoff (4) developed 
formulas for the estimation of the reliability of a speeded test ¢ from its 
correlation with a shorter parallel test i which is separately timed. In ad- 
dition, reliabilities of power tests may be estimated by correlating a sub- 
set of items (test j) within the total test ¢ or by correlating two com- 
plementary parallel parts h and j of the total test. A measure of the 
functional or effective test length that could be incorporated within the 
reliability coefficient was derived relative to data yielded by a test instead 
of in terms of arbitrary ratios of either numbers of items in the two tests 
or respective time lengths. 

Horst (32, 33, 36) wrote three important articles that are concerned in 
one way or another with Kuder-Richardson reliability formulas. In one 
paper (36) he demonstrated the relationships among several of the Kuder- 
Richardson formulas. It was shown, for example, that the Kuder-Richard- 
son Formula 20 could never be larger than Formula 14, altho the two 
might be approximately equal despite the presence of a substantial range 
of item difficulties, Of considerable practical value to the estimation of 
Kuder-Richardson reliability was the development, as well as an illustra- 
e of a new formula that takes into account the dispersion of item 
iue shasta Wer pertinent to Kalorien 
derivation of a formula for the ibo ds s qo» cuu Im pean 
ntc plebe X. d mation of the reliability of an un- 

P re tive to a minimum lapse of time between the first and 
second administration (33). The formula would be expected to yield a 
po age hong ona than the Ne | Formula 20, since ee pres- 
ence of a dispersion in item di i in i i 
ciel aoe: Donde e ficulties or in item heterogeneity does not 
sibl shold be noted, Cola feral conse estimates of 
s i ^. Coffman (12) extended Hoyt's analysis-of- 
= procedure, in which items were scored 1 or 0, to the situation 
: ^. ael € t Ah ER pes d oy to item responses. Hoyt 
nic for estimation of test reliabilit pa Be en a Ee 
of differential weights may be m Pad hy senate winih eny mi 
occurrence of negative reliabilities pes ME pede megas. 1. 
Cronbach and Hartmann (15) poi dont Reuse ond appro 
( pointed out that negative indexes can occur 
by chance when the true inter-item covariance is zero. Two recommenda- 
tions were made. For tests with negative half-test correlation coefficients, 
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split-half correction formulas should not be applied. In the instance of 
Kuder-Richardson formulas a negative sum of item: covariances should 
not be used. Altho a test with negative internal consistency could represent 
measures of opposing factors, it would be of doubtful utility as a measure 
of a psychological trait. ! 
Two other articles concerned with somewhat different problems of reli- 
ability constitute noteworthy additions to the literature. Rummel (63) 
derived a formula that expresses a direct relationship between the reli- 
ability of differences in two test scores and the proportion of differences 
in excess of chance. From the formula a table was developed that yields 
for steps of .02 in the reliability of the differences between the scores, 
the proportion of differences in scores that cannot be accounted for by 
chance. Noble (53) demonstrated analytically and verified empirically 
that scale reliability as a function of the number of judges, n, who are 
evaluating by the method of single stimuli an appropriate attribute con- 
sisting of N objects or events can be determined from application of the 
Spearman-Brown formula, provided, of course, that certain assumptions 


can be fulfilled. 


Evaluation of Sampling Errors in Item 
and Test Analysis 


In test construction and evaluation the stability of both item and test 
Statistics is obviously an important consideration. Altho only a limited 
amount of research appeared recently. some significant contributions re- 
sulted. 

Despite the fact that test theorists for 
of the presence of sampling fluctuations a 
pling of test items as well as of the sampling o 
first fundamental research upon the problem appears to be the 
penetrating formulation by Lord (45). For conceptual convenience Lord 
defined two types of samples. Type-1 sampling occurs when a test is ad- 
ministered to a large number of separate samples of examinees from a 
common population. The standard deviation of the test statistic relative 
to a very large number of samples is the familiar standard error of the 
test statistic. On the other hand, if numerous forms of the same test, each of 
which consists of a random sample of items se à 1 
universe of items, were given to the same group of examinees in such i 
way that practice and fatigue effects could be controlled, the standar 
deviation of a given test statistic calculated individually for each form 
would be the standard error of the test statistic in a type-2 sampling 
situation. In this second situation the tests were referred to as randomly 


parallel forms or randomly parallel tests. After showing that the Kuder- 
are a measure of the size of type-2 


Richardson reliability coeficients | type 
sampling errors and that the standard error of measurement of an individ- 
ual examinee’s score could be simply determined from the number of items 
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in a test and the observed score of an examinee, Lord proceeded to 
demonstrate that the type-2 sampling distribution of most test statistics 
should be approximately normal, providing the sample is sufficiently large. 
For type-2 sampling procedures, the standard errors of various test 
statistics were derived. The limited consideration given to the simultaneous 
and independent sampling of examinees and items indicated that the 
sampling variance of the mean and of the variance of test scores should be 
approximately equal to the sum of the type-I and type-2 sampling variances 
of the respective statistics. 

The reliability of the point biserial coefficient was considered in two 
papers by Perry and Michael (57, 58). Subsequent to an elaboration upon 
Lev’s results concerning the reliability of a point biserial procedure, they 
described how the noncentral ¢ tables prepared by Johnson and Welch 
may be employed in the determination of the fiducial limits of the point 
biserial coefficient. In the second article, they presented a tabulation of the 
5-percent and 1-percent fiducial limits. 

In attempting to ascertain the influence of both the size of criterion 
groups and the level of significance employed in the selection of discrim- 
inating items upon the extent of shrinkage in test validity occurring in 
cross validation, Feldman (23) undertook an empirical study in which he 
used the 05, .02, and .01 levels of significance for item selection on two 
different-sized criterion groups. As one would expect, he concluded that 
even when the critical ratio indexes are quite high, cross validation is 


f small criterion groups marked shrinkage 


gnificance levels employed 
Appel and Kipnis (6) undertook a 
ems significant at the 50-, 20-, 5-, 
were selected from each of three 
; 150, and 300 and were cross validated on nine 


. Altho the results of the study indicated 


Prediction Technics 


During this period there a 
which represented as 
related to the evaluat 
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to, or modifications of, multiple, regression technics in a test-theory setting 
might be viewed as relevant contributions of statistical methodology to 
the understanding of the effectiveness of a test in relation to others in- 
corporated within a battery. 

Michael and Perry (48) derived and illustrated the use of an equation 
for estimating the critical score or scores in an independent variable 
(test) that would be necessary to assure inclusion of an individual in a 
designated category of a trichotomous dependent variable (criterion) at 
a given level of probability. Thus, for a criterion in which there could be 
three levels of performance, such as superior, satisfactory, or unsatisfac- 
tory, it is possible to determine the score on a test that would assure at a 
certain probability level an examinee's placement in one of the three cate- 
gories. In the instance of prediction of membership in the middle category, 
two cutting scores were found to occur on several occasions. — . 

Introducing the concept of moderator variable as an auxiliary device 
to prediction, Saunders (65) developed a new type of regression equation 


consisting of additional terms involving products of the ordinary inde- 


pendent variables that make up the usual linear composite. These product 
terms are intricately related to the properties of the moderator variable. 
Perhaps of more theoretical than practical importance was Creager's 


contribution (13) that dealt not only with the interrelationships ane 
the statistics that describe linear composites, multiple regression, an 

factor analysis, but also with the estimation of certain unknown correle: 
tions such as those found among several criterion variables. The multiple- 


Fe rsa approach was central to the development of certain concepts In 
oth factor theory and linear composites. a TM 
Perhaps the Re fundamental research. entailing the E of 
multiple-regression technics to the prediction of se naai 
to be found in two monographs by Horst (37, 38). In di wo betters and 
the problems of the development of a differential pre ie For Vier- 
of a multiple prediction battery were respectively consi p d number of 
ential prediction, the problem posed was to pnta Pid imultaneously 
predictors from several available ones that would yie MR onai 
the most nearly accurate prediction of differences — E For multiple 
possible pairs of criterion variables within a given se ‘ven number of 
absolute prediction, an attempt Was made to sh Lp" de crimen 
predictors such that the degree of accuracy with wars tive of the extent to 
variables are predicted will be at a maximum capes ye a criterion 
which the chosen battery differentiates among the 


measures. ; Ee i orst 
In selecting a suitable index of differential eae peg 
defined his measure relative to the variance p : m O6 diderectiial 
Scores—the greater the variance, the higher the edt dehuition was 
prediction efficiency. In mathematical terms an € : e 
realized thru maximizing the amount of difference ees the pre 
variance and the average covariance of the predicted scores on on 
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variables. Since the computational efforts required for the exact least- 
squares solution to the problem would constitute a prohibitive task, an 
iterative procedure was developed for successively choosing predictors, 
each one of which in combination with previously selected ones will 
furnish the maximum index of differential prediction. Cessation of the 
process takes place when an arbitrary number of predictors has been 
chosen. Accompanying a detailed explanation of the computational pro- 
cedure is a numerical example. 

In the instance of multiple absolute prediction, the sum of the variances 
of the predicted measures on the criterion variables, disregarding their 
average covariances, constitutes the measure of prediction of the chosen 
battery. When unweighted, or standard, criterion measures are employed, 
it can be shown that the sum of the variances is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the multiple correlations of each of the criteria with the pre- 
dictors. (Incidentally, the procedure can be readily extended to the situa- 
tion in which the criterion variables are assigned different weights rela- 
tive to their degree of judged importance.) As in the case of differential 
prediction, the weights associated with the predictors are those based on 
the familiar least-squares regression principle. A simplified iterative 
technic is described and illustrated for the same numerical problem con- 
sidered for the differential prediction procedure. In general one may not 


expect to find the same set of predictors chosen for the two types of pre- 
diction problems. 


Transformation of Seale Values 


Two important papers appeared that were concerned with the trans- 
formation of scores. Engelhart and Thomas (20) developed several equa- 
tions for transforming scores on the scale of a subgroup of a population 


to the scale of the entire population when two types of measures ( 
tional scores and examination scores) 


the total group. These equations shou 
in citywide and statewide testing pro 
and university courses for which the 

Anderson, Gray, 
orders of merit, or 
first computing th 
These tables shoul 
selection and supe 
as to the admissio 


instruc- 
are available for the subgroup and 
Id find a great deal of application 
grams as well as in certain college 
re are many sections, 


and Kullstedt (3) presented tables for transforming 
ranks, into normalized scores without the necessity of 
e percent positions of the individuals of the group. 
d be of considerable help to individuals engaged in the 
rvision of personnel in industry and civil service as well 


ns officials in colleges and universities who find occasion 


to convert the rank of a high-school student in his class to a normalized 
score. 


Profile and Pattern Analysis 


Altho some consideration is 
and pattern analysis, 
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completeness, to cite certain papers that were concerned with one or more 
statistical aspects. In the assessment of similarity between profiles, Cronbach 
and Gleser (14) cited general methodological difficulties, introduced a 
statistical model to describe the concept of similarity between persons 
that furnishes a basis for systematic consideration of the various assump- 
lions pertaining to the better known measures of profile similarity, and 
stressed the fact that different treatments lead to different conclusions. 
They suggested that the most satisfactory model might be to consider 
tests as coordinates, to conceive of a given person’s set of scores to be 
a point in the test space. and to compute a D measure that is a function 
of the distance between points as an index of the similarity between sets 
of scores, Interested also in a mathematical approach, Tiedeman (66) pro- 
posed a geometric model relative to four profile problems and discussed 
the underlying assumptions. 

Somewhat less mathematical in its tenor was 
by Gaier and Lee (27) in which three aspects o 
analysis were considered: pattern representation, 
pattern prediction. 

Achieving an important analyti 
matical formula that expresses th 


the comprehensive paper 
f the problem of pattern 
pattern matching, and 


c triumph, Horst (35) proposed a mathe- 
e exact relationship between what is de- 


fined as the “configural” validity of two test items and the inter-item phi 
oning y 


coefficients for each of two subgroups of a dichotomous criterion. Em- 
; two different investigators, Horst 


ploying two examples from studies by 

illustrated the use of his formula in the determination of a configural score. 
It was suggested that in the analysis of configurations of responses the 
use of nonlinear models might be more fruitful than the conventional linear 
equations. Another important analytic advance was that of Sakoda (64) 
who demonstrated a relationship between the D-score (a measure of 
pattern similarity) proposed by Osgood and Suci (54) and scores i 
tained from application of the Q-technique of factor analysis. He was able 
to show that it was not necessary to eq he means and variances of 


ualize t 
the scores for each individual. i i 
Seemingly related to the concept of pattern analysis was the empirica 
study carried out by Fowler (25) who interrelated Ferguson $ indexes of 
item conformity and person conformity. The responses of 100 pupils in 
Grade VIII to a vocabulary test of 74 items were studied in terms of 


Ferguson’s measures. Altho the study was carefully done it was not possi- 
ble, as one might expect, to draw o the probable reasons 


conclusions as t s 
that would explain why a pupil with a relatively high total T misses 
certain easy items and another pupil with a ly low total score an- 


relative 
Swers several difficult items correctly. 


Other Contributions 
Two statistical contributions of considerable importance in the area 
of test construction and evaluation that are not readily classified with 
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respect to the chosen categories of presentation were the papers by Horst 
(34) and Plumlee (62). Plumlee first derived a formula for the estima- 
tion of the validity of a multiple-choice examination in relation to the 
number of options, the number of items in the test, the mean of the test, 
and its variance, and then showed that the theoretical estimate of the 
validity of the multiple-choice test is less than that obtained when the test 
is in an answer-only form. She then carried out an empirical study with 
mathematics test items that were prepared with answer options (multiple- 
choice form) and without answer options (answer-only form). The 
results of the study indicated that the multiple-choice form was as predic- 
tive of success in one course as the answer-only form. It was pointed out 
that the assumption most likely to be violated is that chance alone deter- 
mines the selection of options when the examinee does not know the 
answer to an item. Horst derived a formula that yields the maximum 
theoretical correlation between two tests in multiple-choice form in terms 
of the distribution of the correct responses to items in the two tests and 
the probability of chance success. In the numerical example presented, it 
was interesting to note that a reduction in validity from .744 to only 


-693 occurred when a chance factor of -20, associated with five options, 
was introduced. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tis is the first issue of the Review devoted entirely to instructional 
materials. It deals with resources used by classroom teachers from kinder- 
garten thru college. Research about equipment and apparatus used in 
areas, such as art, music, science, and physical education, is presented in 
other issues. 

As is true of all publications in this series, the major purpose of this 
issue is to synthesize and interpret recent developments. Because this is the 
first compilation of research on instructional resources, the usual three- 
Year period of coverage has been extended to 10, thus coinciding roughly 
with the surge of interest in instructional materials which began during 
World War II and has continued since. In addition, significant historical 
antecedents, including key studies made prior to World War II, have been 
Presented in each chapter. 

An altempt has been made to provide some uniformity in the presenta- 
tion of the Committee's findings. Generally speaking, the research on 
each type of instructional resource has been organized in terms of: (a) 
criteria for identification and selection, (b) characteristics of content and 
form, (c) use or effectiveness in teaching, and (d) organization and ad. 
ministration of the resource. Altho the emphasis varies from chapter to 
chapter, depending upon the data available in the respective areas, these 
threads running thruout the issue bring to light certain generalizations 
about materials used in teaching. : : 

The most obvious, certainly, is that a great expansion has taken place in 
the field of instructional resources. The fact that separate and quite sub- 
Stantial chapters were required to deal adequately with community re- 
Sources and free and inexpensive materials, as well as res kind * 
an indication of the scope with which educators present v iew ens 
of instruction. This broadening of horizons has caused educators gin 
examine the question of just what constitutes instructional ea "s 
Search is particularly well documented in the chapter on ier ni r 
Sources and the one on free and inexpensive materials pe x dem is 
is most germane. To paraphrase a section of the e c rum ma 
profession is moving to the position that what makes b insi oe 
ours i the teacher's un o ad hat recut re me, nr 
and institutional in character. Acceptance o : í 
Stimulate further thinking about the use and em ala 
adults as resources, both of whom are increasingly eing c P 
Participate in teaching-learning situations. — h d'instrudiianil 

A second common note in this issue pertains to the pi iiir 
resources. Whether the discussion centers on gir aids in he A 
audio-visual facilities, commercially prepared apri z s with s ect 
resources, it appears that greater improvement has s d exe z P h 
to the materials themselves than in their use. Without exception, eac 
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chapter stresses the need for improved teacher education in the use of 
materials both at the preservice and inservice levels. Instead of simply 
finding out what is being used, the implication is that research should 
concentrate on how materials can be used most effectively. Some of the 
rigorously controlled experimentation reported in the field of audio-visual 
materials may well point the way to better answers, 

The central role of communication is a third strand running thruout 
this issue. This is evident in such topics as difficulty level and semantic 
nuances in textbooks, the influence of audience characteristics on the 
effectiveness of audio-visual materials, and the acceptance of what com- 
munity resource persons have to say. These are essentially questions about 
the communication process. Such considerations break down the notion 
of materials as ends in themselves and stress their function as means. 
Materials, then, are seen in a larger and more dynamic context involving 
a situation or purposes, mediums and technics for communicating ideas 
and feelings, and the perception or acceptance of what is being communi- 
cated on the part of the learner, 

This survey has also underscored a fourth 
providing the right materials in the right hands 
lenge raises a host of problems regarding suck 
statewide adoptions, selection policies for com 


rials, centralized versus decentralized audio-visual bureaus, personnel, 
budgets, 


point: the importance of 
at the right time. The chal- 
h things as free textbooks, 


In growing up, the materials field has beco 
that facilitating T be dealt with haphazardly 
or without reference to the total resource problem, 

To conclude, the Committee has found u 
relationship of 
technical standards of presentation, and te. 
live studies and many frontiers to be ex 


me complex. It would seem 


neven progress regarding the 
poses, the validity of content, 


achability, There are few defini- 
plored. 


FRANK J. Estvan, Chairman 
Committee on Instructional Materials 
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CHAPTER I 


Printed Materials 


HENRY J. OTTO and FRANCES FLOURNOY 


Pas | 
cedi ine especially in the form of textbooks, continue to be 
ws Ps instructional materials in schools in this country. Except 
iv B ew England Primer, written by Benjamin Harris and published 
and T pomenim between 1687 and 1690, textbooks that were written 
m e in America did not appear until after 1776. Noah Webster's 
pe m pelling Book, called the blue-backed speller, was published in 
a textbooks play such an important role in schooling, authors, 
que a cbe users have always been concerned about nearly every 
ih the quality of such an important learning and teaching tool; 
ludica not until the beginning of the twentieth century that major 
Quest ual and group attention was focused upon the textbook problem. 
"à c about the selection of textbooks were treated by Maxwell (51) 
and i l, by Franzen and Knight (21) in 1922, by Jensen (28) in 1931, 
fox by Clement (9) in 1942. The broader problems of textbook content, 
ea. size and style of type, and the like were discussed by Cubberley 
[em in 1927 and by the National Society for the Study of Education 
brad in 1931. Problems pertaining to the role of free textbooks and their 
75 e£ pnr in city school systems were studied by Howard (27) in 
4 and by Lange (34) in 1940. In 1955 Cronbach and others (10) 
Published a deliberative volume dealing with the place and purpose 
of text materials as well as problems of text production and use. 


Analysis of Textbook Content 


Samford (65) examined 50 elementary-school and 50 secondary-school 
"riis studies texts to determine whether their content conformed with 
ommonly staled objectives as found in state and city courses of study 
sid in journal articles dealing with objectives for the social studies. He 
ound that in the elementary-school texts contemporary affairs, vocabulary 


building, and tolerance for all mankind were emphasized while per- 
projects were slighted. Secondary- 


economic, and political topics and 
ng conservation and con- 


s A i 
iid development and community 
s š 

chool texts stressed current social, 


character and citizenship values while slighti 
sumer education. Engle (18) found eight fairly common features in his ex- 


amination of the forewords of 13 high-school textbooks in psychology, but 


these books varied greatly in the content used to achieve similar objectives; 
Peler of personality and mental hygiene were highlighted in all the 
ps but relatively little space was given to the topic of intelligence and 
se aie Ges College texts commonly used in basic courses in ele- 

ry education were analyzed by Mensing (52). Simpson and Dixon 
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(71) used experienced teachers in summer-session classes to demonstrate 
a procedure by which high-school and college teachers can obtain student 
reactions regarding the texts they are using; in the process of demonstrat- 
ing the former, they obtained student ratings on 12 texts commonly used 
in advanced educational psychology classes. Simpson (70) also enlisted 
the aid of his students in rating textbooks in educational psychology 
according to the degree of helpfulness of their content in solving teacher 
and administrator problems. Grady (23) compared recommendations for 
supplementary reading made in five textbooks in U. S. history published 
between 1910 and 1920 with those made in five texts published between 
1930 and 1940; the later book contained a larger number of references 
with more stress placed on fiction and biography. 


Interest Factors 


Rudman (62) and Shores (69) asked 6313 pupils, 4531 parents, 212 
teachers, and 169 librarians to find out what children look up in books. 
what they want to find out about, and what they want to read about; a 
secondary objective was to find out whether the adult groups had the 
same desires for children as children had for themselves with respect to 
reading and informational needs. They found that generally children's 
and adults' desires are in agreement, but that children are not necessarily 
interested in asking about the same things that they want to read about. 
Scanlan (66) analyzed circulation records of fiction books borrowed by 
children in the St. Paul public library; of the 100 books borrowed most 
frequently, 64 had been published since 1930. Rankin (58) studied the 
features of favorite fiction books which caused them to be selected for 
recreational reading; books found popular between 1920 and 1930 were 
compared with books read most frequently in 1940 and 1941. The theme 
or specific topic of a book was the most important factor influencing 
choice. McCarty (35) found general fiction to lead the list in loans to 
students in secondary school. Jones (30) found Life, 


: R "s Di d 
the Saturday Evening Post read by 50 to 70 percen eader's Digest, an 


t of college students. 
Textbooks and International Understanding 


It has long been held that much could be done to improve international 
friendship and understanding by careful attention to what is said and not 
said about other nations in the school textbooks of any one country. Efforts 
to improve textbooks as agents for better international understanding 
date back to about 1915. The history of this movement was sketched by 
Quillen (57) and by UNESCO (75). Since World War II the American 
Council on Education (3, 4) has been active in furthering this movement. 
The major findings of the American Council on Education studies were 
summarized in popular form by Stewart (73). The textbook treatment 
accorded specific nationality groups within our own culture were analyzed 
by committees of various professional organizations (1, 2, 3). With very 
few exceptions, textbooks and courses of study are free of intentional bias 
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toward any group in the United States. There are many instances, how- 
ever, of careless wording which tend to perpetuate antagonisms now cur- 
rent in our culture. There are also many illustrations of inaccurate writing 
which result in hidden biases. There is still much evidence of unintentional 
stereotyping. Textbooks are more likely to err in omission of important 
factors and in the highlighting of unimportant elements than in deliberate 
misrepresentation. 

Loosely allied to the relationship between textbook content and cultural 
tensions in our own country or international understanding are three 
studies in which textbooks were examined from other viewpoints. Dreier 
(13) analyzed third-grade arithmetic books to determine the extent to 
Which these texts capitalized upon the rural backgrounds of pupils. 
Grossnickle (25) analyzed the kinds of pictures and their uses in eight 
Series of arithmetics in Grades III thru VI. Hill (26) examined nine 
Series of social studies texts of the integrated type for the elementary 
grades; readability, pictures, maps, study aids, and teacher aids were 
analyzed and appraised. 


Textbook Presentation and Format 

Recent years have witnessed much interest in the difficulty and other 
Teadability factors of instructional materials. Dolch (12) found that 
modern first readers contain about 1300 more running words and third 
readers about 13,000 more running words than did the corresponding 
McGuffey readers. The McGuffey readers had about the same percent of 
difficult words as modern readers, but the McGuffey readers introduced 
them a year earlier. Read (59) found that reading textbooks depend 
increasingly less on pictures to help teach reading as the ES n 
advances. Staiger (72) studied 44 language factors oe iia 
difficulty in primary reading. Berger (6) compared the oF S 
used only once in third-grade health readers with words e y pa i 
in daily speech and written work. Gentry (22) studied t : vocabu = 
load of 66 preprimers. Sentence length in 121 first-grade n is i 
as a vocabulary analysis of the same books, was examine ES phi 
(31, 32). Thru the use of his readability formula, Yoakam b E 
that readers, histories, and other children's books aed 22 
1930's had a grade-placement rating of 3.5 while ne E dre 
mended grade placement for the same books was 2.2; a iR s unie 
during the 1940's the formula we T 4.3 while the p 
recommended grade placements averaged ^. 

The readability of elementary-school books other than readers was 


studied by several persons. Johnson (29) tested 684 pupils a a pom 

sample of 150 of the 1500 words found as terms in = T s » 

literature, science, health, and arithmetic in the fifth Braces u 

of the 150 words had multiple meanings, 56 of them having as many as 

five different meanings. Johnson concluded that there are many terms 
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which children do not know and that vocabulary development and en- 
richment become imperative if children are to have success in reading 
in content subjects. Serra (68), as a result of summarizing 14 studies 
dealing with concept load completed before 1945, concluded that the 
concept load in the social studies was excessive and urged more research 
on this problem. Wood (81) found that the Yoakam and the Dale-Chall 
readability formulas gave about the same grade-placement rating to a 
sample of intermediate-grade textbooks; teachers rated nine of the texts 
as suitable for the grade in which they were used while the formulas 
gave such a rating to only seven of the texts. Using readability formulas, 
Faison (20) found mathematics texts most difficult and literature texts 
the easiest in Grades V thru VIII; history and science texts received 
intermediate ratings of difficulty. 

Vogel (78) developed a spot-check evaluation scale for high-school 
science texts. Mallinson and his various associates determined the reading 
difficulty of general physical science and earth science texts (38), general 
science texts (39), biology texts (40), chemistry texts (41), physics texts 
(42), junior high-school science texts (43), and five elementary-school 
science series (44). Mallinson (36, 37) concluded that science textbooks 
for children in the middle grades tend to be too difficult with respect 
to reading level. As children progress thru the elementary school into 
secondary school and college, certain passages still remain too difficult 
even for superior students. Average students in junior high school and 
later grades, however, are able to read the science books intended for them. 

Grade placement of Newbery Prize books was studied by Miller (54)- 
He found that children’s tested comprehension of selected passages placed 
the books at a higher grade level than did the Washburn or Flesch 
formulas. Miller recommended that most of the Newbery Prize books be 
placed at the junior high-school level. Russell and Merrill (63) asked 63 
librarians to give a grade-placement rating to 60 children’s books. None 
of the books was placed at the same grade level by all the librarians, the 
most usual range in judgment being from three to four grade levels with 
eight books judged as suitable over a five-grade range. The authors ques- 
tioned the appropriateness of arriving at grade-placement recommenda- 
tions on the basis of opinion of a few so-called experts. 

After an interval of nine years, Edgerton (17) repeated his earlier 
study (16) of the difficulty of three sets of children's encyclopedias. 
In the earlier study the general rating placed Britannica Junior at Grade 
IX, Compton's at Grade X, and World Book at Grade XI. In the 1954 
report the average ratings were: World Book, Grade VI; Britannica 
Junior, Grade VII; and Compton’s, Grade VIII. ' 

The comparative readability of newspaper items and eighth-grade 
readers was studied by Dunlap (14) ; the average difficulty of yeader con- 
tent was 9.1 whereas the difficulty of the newspaper items averaged 9.6. 
Witherington (80) found the readability of educational psychology texts 
to range from Grade X to Grade XII in difficulty. T 
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Intermediate-grade reading materials of high interest but of low 
reading difficulty in the content fields have been at a premium but are 
essential to effective adaptation of instruction to individual differences. 
Benbrook (5) made an important contribution by developing and validat- 
ing an outline of criteria for writing informative materials for retarded 


readers in the intermediate grades. 


Physical Characteristics of Printed Materials 


Burtt (8) summarized researches at Ohio State University dealing with 
typography and readability. The findings showed, among other things, 
that materials set in capitals and that lines of moderate length (about 
80 mm) are most legible with the sizes of type in common use. North 
and Jenkins (56) found the “spaced unit” more easily read than the 
“square span” or the “standard unit.” Large books and bound journals 
tend to slant the page away from the reader. Tinker (74) tested the effect 
of slanted text upon the readability of print and found that reading 
efficiency is retarded 5.7 percent by a 45° slant and 16.4 percent by a 60 
slant. Schmidt’s survey (67) of instruction materials in the sight-saving 
field showed that the books currently available in clear type date back 
to 1906 and extend to 1938, with only one title published as late as 1941. 

Malter studied the ability of children to read conventionalized dia- 
grammatic symbols (46), cross sections (47), and process diagrams (49). 
In his summary (48) of these studies he gave suggestions to illustrators and 
warned that without adult help children experience difficulty in reading 
diagrams. Whipple (79) found that the theme of pictures is important in 
causing children to choose a book and that illustrations play an important 
role in determining whether the book is actually read; the quality and 
interest value of illustrations are more important than the number or 
size of illustrations. Vernon (77) tested the value of pictorial illustra- 
tions in remembering verbal material; with twelfth-grade orig 
versions illustrated by pictures were not remembered a ip ae 
than those without pictures oF those with graphs. In a more peni 
analysis of students’ use of graphs, Vernon (76) found evidence w RE 
tended to show that graphs confuse rather than aid comprehension 8 


recall. 

Rudisill (61) tested the validity of the high valuation wr pe. e 
the use of colored illustrations in children's books. She iier bos Mm : 
children prefer the realistically colored one to the unco on : ien 
two pictures are alike in all other aspects: with or without ^ F i 
prefer the one giving the truest appearance of realism. Her g 


relating to children's preference for realistically em pictures are m 
accord with Whipple's report (79). Without supplying 


definitive con- 
i i i i uestion about the 
clusions, Meyer’s study (53) raises an interesting q 
in footnotes 1n schoo 


3 ks. 
value of defining new words in ] textbooks. 
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Textbook Uses 


Gross (24) surveyed history teachers in 100 California high schools 
to ascertain their uses of American history texts; 79 percent followed 
one text very closely, but only 12 percent said that present texts were 
satisfactory; 64 percent made specific suggestions for improving texts. 
St. Lawrence (64) studied the uses which teachers made of the teaching 
aids in biology texts; of the 14 types of aids found in the books, only 
the vocabularies, review questions, and outlines or summaries were 
used by as many as 50 percent of the teachers. Mauck and Swenson (50) 
found that children read more books if titles for recreational reading 
were made easily accessible but that reading ranked rather low as a 
spare-time activity. Rojas (60) studied three series of basal readers to 
appraise their suitability for use with bilingual children in the first grade. 


Magazine and Textbook Adoption 
Policies and Practices 


Mallon (45) found much variation among 219 high schools in the 
number and titles of magazine subscriptions, the annual budget for such 
subscriptions, and the number of journals placed in bound volumes. 
Size of school did not seem to be a factor in the number of magazines 
taken; 43 percent of the schools bound no periodicals whereas 11 percent 
bound from 15 to 36, 

Keesecker (33) reported on the administration and cost of free text- 
books in the 34 states and the District of Columbia which require free 
textbooks, and in the 14 states which authorize free books. In about one- 


Tt is a well-known fact that printed materials are the most accessible 
and so the most widely used type of material for purposes of instruction. 
With this in mind, one might well expect ample and varied research as 
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a decade of published research regarding printed materials did not reveal 
such to be the case. 

The application of readability formulas in order to determine grade 
placement seems to have been dealt with more widely than other problems. 
As a result textbooks, supplementary materials, and encyclopedias are 
now more nearly correctly placed as to grade than was the case 10 to 15 
years ago. However, some findings indicate that such materials still tend 
to be overgraded. The vocabulary load in basic reading materials has 
been given extensive attention. Further research regarding the vocabulary 
and concept load in the content areas is needed. In addition, more of this 
research should probably be along such lines as to lead teachers to under- 
Stand and use better methods of dealing with the concept load in the 
Content areas, Published research on problems pertaining to vocabulary 
1n such textbooks as arithmetic and language also seems quite inade- 
quate, 

Further careful research is needed in numerous other areas as these 
relate to producing and using materials. Research findings indicate that 
lextbooks are free of intentional bias toward other culture groups. 

OWever, much that is unintentional is found in printed materials because 
of careless wording, omissions, and stereotyping. Finding ways of avoiding 
the unintentional seems to be a problem which needs careful attention. 

esearch is needed which pertains to ways of using the textbook in both 
the skill and the content areas. The relative effectiveness of making use 
of such teaching aids as summaries, bibliographies, activities, and visual 
materials as suggested by many authors of secondary and college text- 

Ooks has not been determined. Another problem in need of attention 
is that of how to produce materials for special purposes such as teaching 


Engli pe x 
glish to bilingual children. : . 
In general, this chapter has dealt with research on pana, ee 
materials in relation to the three major areas of lem : EC E 
tion, a oblems remain unanswered regarding t 
ee pe ch in the area of using printed 


aspects of printed materials, published research in : 
Materials is judged to be most incomplete and inadequate. 
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CHAPTER II 


Audio-Visual Materials 


WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


Dunne 
bed d ien ec e tries communication has 
the Armed Services. Thi . parci programs being conducted by 
wire ices. This 10-year period has also seen a changing research 
rag M comparative study of different kinds of instructional 
xcci t : e attempts to justify the use of AV materials to the in- 
d M d : variables within the materials themselves and the methods 
Foy ori «i to increase their instructional and persuasive effectiveness. 
iita S reviews of the research have been written since Stenius’ 
and Dal r^ of 1945. McClusky (92) analyzed the classical research, 
Pon e, Finn, and Hoban (33, 34) made a selective review of the 
Tes re to 1948. Bibliographies were compiled by the staff of the 
(8s ctional Film Research Program (25) and by Larson and Runden 
). But the most comprehensive analysis to date was the 1950 report 
aes for the Instructional Film Research Program at Pennsylvania 
at ining by Hoban and VanOrmer (61), which serves as a bench 
Ke rom which any subsequent review of instructional film research 
Hoba Es its direction. The present review will lean heavily on the 
vd Wm anOrmer report for the analysis of film research prior to 1945, 
This ill review selected AV research published during the last 10 years. 
iste er will be limited to a comparison of AV materials, character- 
oF th of the Jearner audience, and the use of AV materials. No report 
the voluminous research on film production technics will be included. 


Effectiveness of Audio-Visual Materials 


lated on the effectiveness of AV ma- 
] means of instruction and with 
iew the major studies comparing 


zin evidence has accumu 

ihe: f compared with conventiona 

Hec: materials. This section will rev 
ctional technics. 


Motion Pictures 
l be reviewed with three instruc- 


ü The motion picture film research wil 
lonal objectives in mind: imparting a knowledge of facts; teaching 
Perceptual-motor skills; and influencing motivation, attitudes, and 


Opinions, which conforms roughly to the Hoban-VanOrmer pattern. 
during the past decade supported 


H ipa of Facts. The evidence 
ion an and VanOrmer’s conclusion that films can teach factual informa- 
oe effectively over a wide range of subjectmatter content, age, abilities, 
conditions of use. This factual learning, however, tends to be rather 
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specific to the information actually communicated by the film, there 
apparently being nothing in the film presentation, per se, that would 
assure better learning. Several studies reported by Hovland, Lumsdaine, 
and Sheffield (64) showed that films had a considerable influence on 
increasing soldiers’ factual knowledge of the background of the war, 
the German war strategy, and the events of the so-called Battle of Britain. 
Meierhenry (99) reported that Nebraska high-school classes, devoting 
one-sixth of their instructional time in certain courses to an enrichment 
program with motion pictures, made significantly better scores than 
nonfilm classes on informational tests directly related to the content of 
the films and equal scores on national standardized tests. 

Studies conducted since the Hoban-VanOrmer report substantiate the 
earlier findings. VanderMeer (153) found that a body of factual informa- 
tion such as high-school general science could be taught by films alone 
almost as effectively as by a teacher using conventional classroom pro- 
cedures and even better if the films were introduced and supplemented 
by brief study guides. Anderson, Montgomery, and Ridgway (8) com- 
pared the teaching‘ >f high-school biology (a) in the traditional textbook 
fashion with a minimum of laboratory work; (b) using 18 appropriate 
films to supplement the text materials but with no laboratory experiences} 
(c) using laboratory experiences, such as dissection and examination of 
specimens, but with no films; and (d) using films plus the laboratory 
methods. As measured by the Minnesota State Board Examination in 
Biology, the students in the combined film and laboratory groups achieved 
significantly more factual information than those in the other three groups. 
Barry and Smith (14) investigated the merit of the Iowa Reading Films 
in teaching reading in Grade IX and found that the films themselves did 
not have a significant effect upon learning. All experimental methods 
resulted in gains, probably due to the focused attention on reading and 
the increased motivation of students, j 

Perceptual-Motor Skills. Until the Pennsylvania State University In- 
| P ; rogram began an intensive research program, 
little experimental evidence had accumulated on the use of films in teach- 
ing perceptual-motor skills. Such occasional research as that by Brown 
and Messersmith (18) and Priebe and Burton (116) demonstrated that 
films were able to teach athletic skills. VanderMeer (152) studied the 
use of eight U. S. Office of Education films in the training of lathe 
operators over a prolonged period and found that the use of films cut 
the working time, resulted in a reduction of the period of trial-and-error? 
learning, and produced more factual information on machine operation. 
VanderMeer concluded that films are probably more effective in teaching 
the more complex skills than the simple ones. Hoban (60) reported a 
study by Beck and Lumsdaine which compared the teaching of the 
assembly and disassembly of a Portable radar station with a film and 
with a competent instructor using a scale model. Altho the two groups 
required about the same length of time to perform the operations when 
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| tested, the investigators concluded that the film instruction increased 
| teamwork and efficiency. 
| Roshal (121) studied the effects of certain variables of learner repre- 
sentation on learning to tie knots and found (a) that a film is more 
" effective if the task is portrayed from the viewing angle that would be 
| assumed by the learner in performing the skill, and (b) that a presenta- 
tion of the motions involved is more effective than presenting a series 
^ of static photographs. Two studies were made by Jaspen (72, 73) on the 
effects of a number of film variables on learning the assembly of the 
breech block of the 40mm antiaircraft gun by naval trainees. An experi- 
mental film was able to teach 98 percent of the men how to assemble the 
breech block. Jaspen concluded that a slow rate of development, the 
pointing out of errors to be avoided, the repetition of the assembly 
demonstration, and the participation by the learner in the performance 
of the task contribute significantly to the effectiveness of the film. Harby 
(50, 51) and Murnin, Hayes, and Harby (106) used the daylight pro- 
jection of repetitive film loops in the teaching of such athletic skills 
as tumbling and basketball free-throw shooting. They found that a 
Tepeated motion picture demonstration was at east as effective as a 
live instructor's demonstration, but that the live instruction was superior 
when the technic of individual coaching was added. Zuckerman (168) 
pointed out that a medium level of verbalization (89-125 words per 
minute) and directive statements using the imperative mood in ; he 
Spoken commentary were most effective in teaching naval in iig ss 
to tie knots. VanderMeer and Cogswell (54) successfully used an Army 
training film to teach Army film projectionist trainees how to operate 
i i ; ] (31) found that a three-dimensional 
à motion picture projector. Cogswell : rampe pec 
film on the assembly of the breech block of the 4 mm e Arni, n 
Was no more effective in teaching the assembly skill than t en si 
sional film; however, the judgment of depth was not an ess 


learning in this training situation. s 
Motivation, Attitudes, and Opinions. Hoban and harsen o er s 
heir intensive study of the literature on this tapi F impie cgi 
can modify motivations, attitudes, and opinions 4 ia rem P 
Slimulate or reinforce the existing beliefs of the meie a (n 
however, little evidence that films can make changes 2 idem 2i 
lo the existing beliefs, personality structure, or soc 
the individual in the audience. . : imi 
More recently, Kishler (81) studied the effect eir ti m 
) loward and audience identification. with om j cw aeo 
ri eiu deme ex tw oon lag table 4 und that the film had 
Vi hooters dari: Gallus priesh, ae who originally held the 
more effect upon the tolerance attı ginal) sie 
role of Catholic priest in high regard than those — rope 
Mertens (101) studied the effect of five mental Maine r n 25m 
9f university freshman women and found that those who viev 
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improved significantly in their individual perceptions of themselves. The 
least well-adjusted women showed the greatest emotional involvement 
with the films, and those who had problems similar to the problems dis- 
cussed in the films seemed to react more strongly and remembered the 
films longer. Stein (138) reported that such films could be used in a 
program of mental therapy. McFarlane (94) found that the use of a 
number of films relating to cultural groups failed to produce any signifi- 
cant attitude change toward other races in eight- and nine-year-old 
Scottish children. However, the results suggested that "story" films might 
be better for developing attitudes than "nonstory" films. Fearing (40) 
found that films on venereal disease and malaria discipline were effective 
in changing the attitudes of naval trainees and college students in the 
direction advocated by the films. Meierhenry (98) reported Peterson's 
doctoral dissertation on the effectiveness of selected films in modifying 
the beliefs of high-school students toward the United Nations and its 
activities. As measured by a specially prepared scale, the films changed 
students’ beliefs positively as compared with incidental teaching about 
the UN in control schools, Hovland, Janis, and Kelley’s analysis (63) of 
persuasive communications has direct application to this area. 


Television 


Educational television has received the most concentrated study of any 
of the AV materials during the past several years. Altho the greatest 
emphasis has been on the social effects of commercial TV, as reported by 
Coffin (30) and Finn (41), significant studies are being conducted in 
the instructional use of TV, Carpenter and Greenhill (26) recently re 
viewed the most important of these. This review will treat only the 
research on the instructional aspects of TV in the Armed Services, schools 
and colleges, and adult education. 

In the Armed Services. Rock, Duva, and Murray (118) studied the 
comparative effectiveness of TV, kinescope recordings, and regular class 


to determine the retention of TV instruction by 3000 Army reservists, 
significant learning gains from the 
TV instruction and retained a considerable amount of the learning when 
retested three to six weeks later. At the U. S. Naval Academy (17), at 
Keesler Air Force Base (35), in the Quartermaster Training Comman 
(149), and at the Signal School at Fort Monmouth, New Jersey (150); 
TV instruction was found to be just as effective as regular classroom 
instruction in teaching training subjects. The most comprehensive mili- 
tary TV study made to date was conducted by Kanner, Runyon, and 
Desiderato (75, 76) for the Department of the Army. They compared 
televised and regular instruction for 14 selected hours of Army basic 
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training, making comparisons between kinescopic recordings and regular 
instruction and studying factors that influenced retention. About 12,000 
basic trainees were used in the experiments. The investigators found that 
TV instruction was (a) at least as effective as regular instruction, (b) 
more effective for lower-aptitude groups, and (c) remembered at least as 
well as regular instruction. 

In testing the effectiveness of the kinescope recording in teaching, 
Hurst (65), Jackson (70), Kanner, Runyon, and Desiderato (76), and 
Stover and Tear (142) all found the kinescope recording of a TV pro- 
gram to be at least as effective as regular instruction. Fritz (42) and 
Jackson (71) surveyed the principles of training by TV and the use of 
TV in military training. . ' 

In Elementary and Secondary Schools. The Philadelphia Public Schools 
(115) reported on their TV activities and generalized from over seven 
years of in-school telecasting experience. Hansen (48) reported a limited 
experiment in teaching elementary-school music by TV in the Washing- 
ton, D. C., public schools. Pupils taught by TV appeared to learn about 
as much music as those taught by regular methods. However, parents 
and pupils were highly enthusiastic about the TV programs, and home- 
bound children also benefited from the instruction. Hansen (49) later 
administered an evaluation questionnaire to the teachers who were using 
the in-school TV lessons in science, music, French, and Spanish. More 
than 89 percent of the 303 teachers who replied considered the TV 
lessons valuable enough to continue. Stanley (137) evaluated 92 a ail 
experimental TV programs for the 1954-55 school year in wn iego, 
California, public schools by means of teacher subjective cp mq 
a study of two elementary programs produced with the San vet 00. 
He reported that teachers reacted favorably to the programs, t ate ya 
tional TV was an effective instructional technic even qoe digni am e 
Pupils, and that it appeared to have a number of in cie d 
education. Kelley and Conrad (79), in a study sponsored Y ba iet 
for the Advancement of Education. attempted to riche ord 
stitutes the good TV teacher and explored the pan a The Penning 
Standing teaching of American history at the Grade à T eE ain 
Broadcasting Corporation (21), in cooperation with the a o md 
Council on School Broadcasting. studied the extent to whic 


in their daily teaching. The results 
Rue ead ci ie im which were answered by 513 


were evaluated by means of questi , gi b 
leachers Bom 205 Canadian schools. The seus ig ee 8 
Which were recorded as kinescopes: bic Lage Tanadan Broad- 
definite contribution to teaching. In b) T a series of telecasts 
casting Corporation (20) studied the b Of about 2000 teacher 
planned to be viewed by school children at : a. Flactdleoatis, wid 


evaluation questionnaires sent out. 592 were one school radio broad- 
had as their main aim that of visually supplementing hers, 89 percent 
casts, were approved by 94 percent of the reporting teachers, 89 percen 
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saying that pupils could recall the salient points, 87 percent that pupils 
obtained a better knowledge of the subject, and 80 percent that the 
viewers were more interested or better motivated than the nonviewers. 
Anderson and VanderMeer (7) compared TV instruction with regular 
classroom instruction in teaching the slide rule to high-school sophomores. 
The TV group learned just about as well as the classroom group but 
tended to forget the instruction more readily. Sherman (126) explored 
the feasibility of using TV for evaluating instructional films and found 
that evaluations given by teachers to televised films are as reliable and 
usable for determining purchase as are the evaluations of regular AV 
committees viewing the films directly. 

In Universities and Colleges. In 1953 Husband (66) at Iowa State 
College presented a psychology course for credit over WOI-TV under four 
conditions: (a) by TV at home, (b) in a studio class while the TV 
presentation was given, (c) in campus kinescope class with informal 
discussion afterwards, and (d) in two campus TV classes. He found home 
TV registrants higher in achievement than the two classroom groups or 
the studio group, but the statistical significance of the differences was 
not reported. The campus kinescope class was superior to all the others. 
Paul and Ogilvie (112) and Williams (164) at the University of Toronto 
studied the learning and retention of a lecture on an unfamiliar topic 
under four conditions. One-fourth of the 108 undergraduates received 
the lecture on TV, one-fourth on radio, one-fourth in the studio where 
the lecture originated, and one-fourth read the same lecture mimeographed 
with some words capitalized for emphasis. The TV audience learned 
significantly more than the other groups, and the radio audience learned 
more than the reading audience as shown by the test immediately follow- 
ing the lecture. Eight months later the audiences maintained their same 
relative positions, the rate of forgetting appearing to be unrelated to the 
channel of communication. 

The most comprehensive TV study yet conducted, other than by the 
Armed Services, was recently completed by the Instructional Film Re- 
search Program at Pennsylvania State University under the sponsorship 
of the Fund for the Advancement of Education. As reported by Carpenter 
and Greenhill (26), this study investigated the closed-circuit teaching ° 
three one-semester courses: general chemistry, general psychology, and 
psychology of marriage. Comparisons for the chemistry and psychology 
courses were made among those receiving lectures. over the closed-circuit 
TV system, those receiving them in the same room as the instructor with 
TV equipment present, and those receiving them as lectures with no T 
equipment present (control group). The marriage course compared the 
TV originating room and TV receiving room groups. Instruction by T 
was found to be as effective as lecture-demonstration in teaching in- 
formational learning, students accepted the TV courses but were mainly 
neutral or slightly negative toward them, the university administration 
accepted closed-circuit TV as a possible solution to increased enrolment, 
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procedures nt oo preferred their accustomed teaching 
n Adult Education. So S i i 
fom were also telecast utu A e RE ey 
Ripe . ow 

toe Aa = found that the home TV audience sistere pee 
TV and di esi its iie T grades than the campus 
3 mberg at Western Reser iversity 
ear adult TV students attained a higher beruhen 
Krieges te Leg eee in psychology than regular campus students 
(165) rw I: three-credit semester course on TV. Wilson and Moe 
TV als ie the effectiveness of a series of Department of Agriculture 
the ee in teaching sewing practices. They found a high interest in 
oe ines sid the use of at least one of the practices by half the 
(ty xm mays . The Iowa State College Agricultural Extension Service 
zia en a 10-lesson course in dressmaking with over 3000 en- 
d i wo te of the sample interviewed had actually completed 
maris 8 percent considered the course very helpful. Shimberg (127) 
ee Rel a study made by the Educational Testing Service for the Ameri- 
ofte Ta Cross over the University of Houston station on the effectiveness 
TV as ing home nursing by TV. Three experimental groups were set up: 
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ies Te as classroom instruction in teaching facts about home nursing 
teat - principles involved in the care of the sick as measured by a written 
d ut the classroom group did significantly. (but not practically) 
: on the performance te ith time spent, the TV 
group actually learned more 
E unrelated to the usu 
s y by Tucker and others 
ircuit TV. They studied the effecti 


st. In comparison W 
than the classroom group. 
al kind of adult education use of TV, the 


(146) pointed up another use for closed- 
veness of closed-circuit TV as a medium 


f H S es 
"d therapy in the treatment of the mentally ill in a California mental 
ospital. They found that the group behavior patterns of mentally ill 
ne were improved significantly when given closed-circuit TV therapy 
s the areas of communication and interpersonal relationships, socializa- 
lon and self-care, work activities, and recreation. 
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with the more expensive motion 
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among the m 
as compared 
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" Filmstrips and slides are 
erefore, their effectiveness 


LM has frequently been stu ( } I 
arly studies comparing filmstrips and slides with silent motion pictures 


and found in general that the projected still pictures were about as 
effective in teaching factual information as silent films. Carson (27) 
a inl a study made by the Scottish Educational Film Association in 
aces long and abbreviated versions of a filmstrip on American cowboys 

€ compared with a sound film on the same subject. As measured by 
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a 40-item true-false and multiple-choice test, the two filmstrip groups 
were greatly superior to the sound film groups in learning information 
and concepts. Vernon's experiment (158) in teaching British seamen to 
comprehend and learn facts about taking soundings with a lead line found 
the filmstrip and film to be about equal in value with a great advantage 
to the method that combined the two technics. Gibson (46) compared a 
group instructed thru films with a lecture group organized around a series 
of 19 slides and with a group that read a wellexecuted and illustrated 
booklet on the air-trainee subject of position firing. The film group learned 
significantly more facts, the lecture and manual groups achieving about 
the same. It should be noted, however, that only a few slides were used 
by the lecture group. Heidgerken (55) found no differences among film- 
strips, motion pictures, and filmstrips combined with motion pictures in 
teaching units in a course on nursing arts. Hovland, Lumsdaine, and 
Sheffield (64) compared the effectiveness of an Army training film on 
map-reading with an Army filmstrip that presented the same content. 
Army Quartermaster trainees, tested by a 39-item verbal and visualized 
test, learned slightly but not reliably more from the filmstrip. 

Anderson, Montgomery, and Smith (9, 10) compared three methods 
of teaching spelling in Grades III to V: the Newlon-Hanna method, the 
pupilcoach method, and a so-called multi-sensory method which used 
projected slides of the words. As measured by retention tests three months 
later, the three methods were about equal in effectiveness, with an advantage 
to the multi-sensory method in Grade III. Jackson (60) found filmstrips 
made from frames of motion pictures on the life of St. Paul to have about 
the same teaching value as the film itself in teaching the Bible to high- 
school students. Abramson (1) studied the relative effectiveness of two 
methods of teaching a year course in elementary mechanics to students 
in a large city high school where various socioeconomic factors produced 
a general lack of interest in school work, He studied the value of the 
standard method of instruction (which combined recitation, demonstra- 
tion, film, supervised study. and laboratory exercises) with a method 
using the projection of pictorial ideographs as slides, each slide followed 
by several “thought” questions which focused on certain elements and 
relationships in the slides. Achievement was measured by specially pre- 
pared tests given immediately and two months later. The slide group 
achieved significantly more learning than the control group on all three 
units of instruction on both the immediate and the two-month retention 
tests. 

Stampolis and Sewell (136) compared the use of four filmstrips with 
lectures in teaching economic concepts to university students. In only one 
of the four cases was the filmstrip method significantly superior to the 
lecture method, no differences existing in the remaining three cases- 
However. every student felt that the filmstrip on business cycles. which 
produced the superior gain, was the best filmstrip of the four used. Helli- 
well (56) investigated the values of the filmstrip and the field trip in 
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teaching factual knowledge of the dairy and the newspaper to 14- and 
l5-year-old pupils in England. The field-trip method was found to be 
greatly superior to the filmstrip, but the combination of methods was the 
most effective of the three. Slattery (129) compared the effectiveness of 
silent filmstrips with sound films in the informational and conceptual 
learning of Grade V social studies. She found the filmstrips, both with 
and without student participation, to be significantly superior to the sound 
motion pictures. Lasser (87) tested the effectiveness of a filmstrip versus 
a film in teaching a simple performance task of repairing a broken sash 
cord in a window. No significant differences were found except for one 
suboperation on which the film group did much better, presumably 
because the film had continuity. On several operations neither medium was 
effective. Torkelson (145) studied mock-ups, training manual illustra- 
tions alone, cutaways, and projected black and white and colored trans- 
parencies as aids in teaching the nomenclature and functioning of certain 
types of naval ordnance to NROTC students and naval trainee recruits. 
Altho the three-dimensional mock-ups and cutaways produced superior 
learning, the differences were so small in proportion to their high cost 
that their general use appeared to be unjustified. Kale and Grosslight (74) 
studied the learning of Russian vocabulary under several conditions, 
including pictures plus titles versus titles only, motion versus still pictures, 
and sound versus silent pictures. They found that (a) pictures of an 
Object or act were an aid to learning vocabulary, (b) still pictures were 
as effective as moving pictures, and (c) pronunciation of the words by 


a narrator seemed to inhibit learning to write the words. : 
a preproduction filmstrip of the 


Zuckerman (169) demonstrated how 5 
rough eh for a training film could be used to predict the 
relative learning that would result on the completed film. In The Healthy 
Village, a report on the visual education experiment in West China con- 
ducted by UNESCO (148), the general value of AV materials in teaching 
health principles to a partially literate rural population was algae p: 

ilmstrips and slides were considered the most effective means = S 
reaching large numbers of people and in making the espant, ma e 
lasting impression. Vergis (155) found that addition of the t * l em 
sion to colored slides had no significant effect upon Grade V pupils "p 
ing of factual information that was not dependent upon depth e m 
understanding. However, the 3-D slides were greatly re T yo 
Ing the interpretation of size and form in space. He inp ude me 
types of pictures best suited for 3-D projection are those that are sp y 


Chosen to communicate certain spatial concepts. 


Pictorial Illustration. and Graphic Materials 

There is a dearth of recent research on the effectiveness of pictorial 
illustration and graphic materials in aiding learning. poer can 
have been prepared, however, by Dale, Finn, and Hoban (34) and Spauld- 


ing (135). The most nearly complete analysis was made by the University 
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of Illinois, Division of Communications (151), in its annotated review of 
the research evidence on how pictures and graphs aid learning from print. 

Since these earlier reported studies, which demonstrated the value of 
pictorial illustration, Vernon (156) compared the learning of factual 
information by illustrated and unillustrated materials which were read 
by or read to 11- and 12-year-old British school children. She found that 
the illustrations failed to add to the understanding or remembering of 
the verbal text. Peterson and Schramm (114) studied how accurately 
different kinds of graphs are read and found that the circle graph was 
read most accurately and the multiple area column graph least accurately 
when used to compare parts of a whole. Peterson (113) applied this 
research to a practical manual on the use of graphs in Air Force teaching 
materials. Vernon (157) summarized a series of studies and articles on 
graphic presentation with the general conclusions that (a) readers require 
special training to enable them to understand graphic materials properly; 
(b) placing information in diagrams does not necessarily ensure that the 
material will be understood and remembered better than when it is pre- 
sented in a table of figures, (c) certain types of data require certain 
types of diagrams, and (d) people usually understand diagrams better 
when they are accompanied by verbal explanations, 


Radio and Recordings 


tudes. Rothney and Hansen (122) 
questionnaire method of obtaining Grade V thru Grade VIII pupil 


cultural relations. The programs appeared to develop favorable attitudes 
toward members of other cultural groups and were liked by 97 percent of 
the pupils. Mitchell (104) studied the effects of variety and musical 
radio programs upon silent reading achievement by Grade VI pupils and 
found that the group was adversely affected by the variety program but 
not by the musical program. 

Several workers have measured the understandability of radio programs. 
Chall and Dial (28) found that understanding and interest in newscasts 
were related to the level of difficulty of the material as measured by the 
Dale-Chall formula. Silvey (128) summarized a study by Vernon (159) 
on the intelligibility of educational broadcasts by the British Broadcasting 
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Corporation. Qualities which made for intelligibility were (a) limitation 
of number of major teaching points, (b) clear summaries, (c) lucidity 
| and liveliness of style, (d) concreteness of both subjectmatter and treat- 
À ment, and (e) the illustration of principles or abstract points. Qualities 
which hindered intelligibility were (a) too speedy delivery, (b) flowery 
or literary metaphors, (c) overlong sentences, (d) dificult vocabulary, 
and (e) complex sentence structure. Intelligibility was not affected by the 
r number of minor teaching points, the speaker's delivery, or by conversa- 


tional speech. 


Three-Dimensional Materials 

he values of three-dimensional materials has 
n a series of technical reports (36, 37, 
d requirements for construction and 


Most of the research on t 
been made by the Armed Services. I 
38, 43) evaluational procedures an 
use of training aids and devices were developed. 

Torkelson (145) found 3-D mock-ups and cutaways of a torpedo and 
an antiaircraft weapon superior to manual illustrations and to black and 


white and colored transparencies in teaching information about the devices 
to NROTC students and naval recruits. He concluded, however, that the 
to their high cost as to discourage 


differences were so small in proportion ! 4 
their use except under special conditions. Murnin, VanderMeer, and Vris 


(107) discovered no advantages for the 3-D mock-up over methods that 
used naval trainee drawings of schematic electrical systems or present 
teaching methods which used no devices. Vris (160), after finding that 
complex motor skills, such as threading a motion picture projector, could 
be taught better by three-dimensional models than by two-dimensional 
aids, concluded that 3-D materials should be used where the task to be 


learned is essentially three-dimensional in nature. This conclusion was 
supported by Vergis’ findings (155) with 3-D slides and Cogne s 3 
(31) of stereoscopic motion pictures in teaching the assembly oi the 
breech block of an antiaircraft gun. Swanson (144) found no appre- 
ciable differences in training effectiveness of mock-ups, cutaways, ani- 
mated panels, charts, and symbolic diagrams in teaching skilled Air Force 
personnel the maintenance of the hydraulic, fuel, and rudder power control 


systems of the B-47 aircraft. 


Evans and Ray (39) studied the teaching : 
School students. Tn the control group each student had an actual micrometer 


and was instructed orally in the names of the parts and their epee 
` The experimental group received oral instruction with a large wall mode 


of the micrometer to high- 


of the micrometer. Altho the scale model group made fewer errors in 


i i ienificant differences were found 
Tamm he micrometer, no significa 
F dph 1 e actual measurements. 


between the eroups in their abilities to mak j 

The Los mia City Shodli (90) in cooperation with the qp y iy 

and Surety Company evaluated the teaching effectiveness of the Aetna 

Drivotrainer in high-school driver education. They found that the Aetna 

Drivotrainer method (combining training on a mock-up of a car, viewing 
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of specially prepared films, and some on-the-road training) was equally 
effective in teaching driving skills and was reliably superior in changing 
driver attitudes when compared with the prescribed California driver 
education course. 


Audience-Learner Characteristics 


The importance of the characteristics of the learner upon the reception 
of instructional communications cannot be overemphasized, The earlier 
concept of the audience as a kind of atomistic mass, subject to persuasion 
or instruction by powerful communication mediums, is being viewed with 
increasing skepticism. We seem to be gradually approaching the position 
taken by Carpenter (23) when he expressed the opinion that the effects of 
film instruction, within certain limits, depend more upon the character- 


istics of the perceivers, individuals, and audiences than upon the elemental 
variables within films themselves, 


Predisposition to Acceptance 


Evidence exists that the predisposition of an audience to accept an 
attitude or opinion operates to influence the individual's interpretation of 
the communication. Kishler's study (81) supports this. Hoban (59) 


films reacted more strongly, remembered the films longer, and inter- 
preted them in a slightly different manner. Stein (138) accedi at similar 
» e effects of four of the same mental hygiene 
ms on normal and abnormal individuals. Those who found the films 
most personally relevant and acceptable learned the most from them, women 
appearing to be more responsive than men, and psychologically deviant 
(except those acutely mentally ill) individuals finding them more relevant 
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than normal individuals. Rose's analysis (120) of audience reactions to 
the commercial film, Life of Riley, by means of infrared photography 
emphasized the importance of the background, experience, and set of 
the audience. 


Other Factors 


Hoban and VanOrmer (61) cited evidence that likes and dislikes of 


a film are related to the film's influence on opinions, but they found little 
n films and the information learned from 


d three kinds of rating profiles made by 
llege students on an electrical audience- 
nship between liking a section of film 


relationship between interest i 
them. Twyford (147) compare: 
reactions of high-school and co 
response device and found no relatior 


and learning informational content from it. 
Hoban and VanOrmer (61) pointed out that persons of high intelli- 


gence usually learn more from films than those of medium or low intelli- 
gence altho in some cases those of lower intelligence make a greater 
Increment in learning. Smith (130, 131, 132), who has studied this 
variable most intensively, found that gains on films are at least as high 
for more intelligent individuals as for the less intelligent. Selected studies 
Supporting this view were those of Helliwell (56), Meierhenry (98), 
Michael (102), Slattery (129), and Stein (138). Abramson (1) found 


that lower I rofited more from slide discussions. 
Q groups p luded that the difficulty of a film 


Hoban and VanOrmer (61) conc a filn 
depends not only on its subjectmatter. but also on the learner's intelli- 
gence and his previous knowledge of the subject. Reading ability and 
vocabulary knowledge appear to be related to learning as well as practice 
in film observation. 

Several recent studies on the of film commentary were 
made. Allen (2) found that easier commentary, as measured by the 
Flesch formula, resulted in significantly greater factual learning than 
commentary two grade levels more difficult. Moldstad's results (105) 
differed in that he found no significant differences between commentaries 
that varied as much as six grade levels in difficulty; however, he showed 
the film twice. Nelson and VanderMeer (110) studied the effect of modify- 
ing the spoken commentary of an animated film. They found m all 
Simplified commentaries were consistently superior to the eue Los 
mentary (but not significantly). and that the best had the shortest sen- 


tences and the most personal prono 


*]istenability" 


uns. 


ties of the Learning Environment 


Characteris 
cs of the learning environ- 


In search on the characteristi | n 
ment Leyes o use of AV materials of instruction has been 
inadequate. No study of the comparative value of the classroom versus 
the auditorium as the environment for viewing educational films has 
been conducted since Krasker’s 1943 comparison (83). He used six silent 
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films in the classroom and auditorium with pupils in Grades VIII and IX 
and found that those who viewed the films in the classroom learned 
slightly more. Prior to this, Stoddard (141) studied the teaching of 
science and music units to Grade VI pupils in an auditorium with sound 
films, in an auditorium without films, and in classrooms without films. 
He found that large classes in the auditorium learned as well with films as 
small classes in classrooms without films, but he obtained no evidence on 
how well the two groups learned when both used films. 

There is more evidence, altho contradictory, on the seating arrange- 
ment for a class viewing a film. In 1948 the Society of Motion Picture 
Engineers issued standards for the placement and size of motion picture 
screens in entertainment theaters, recommending that no seat be farther 
away from the screen than six screen widths. The Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction of the NEA (108) published a number of recommenda- 
tions on planning classrooms for AV use in which it recommended that 
the viewer sit no farther from the screen than five screen widths, no closer 
than two and one-half screen widths, and no farther to the side than 30? 
Írom a line perpendicular to the center of the screen. In contrast, Gibson 
(46) reported 20 experimental studies made by the Air Force in World 
War II from which he concluded that distance from the screen under 
normal classroom viewing conditions has no appreciable effect upon 
learning and that the angle of viewing in the range up to 45? has no 
effect. Ash and Jaspen (13) tested the optimum viewing positions and 
angles with a small cabinet-type rear projection screen on naval trainees 
and found the best viewing area to be up to 30? to the side of the center 
line and up to 12 screen widths deep. They concluded that, if more seating 
area is needed, it is better to seat the people to the sides rather than to 
the rear. Vergis (155), studying the seating arrangement during the 
viewing of three-dimensional colored slides, concluded that failure to 
see stereo-depth on the part of children seated within the 30? angle is 
probably due to individual differences and not to seating arrangement. 
tanc dar m poneren, Giles a cerchi aes da a e 
in a room where films at being Te duh bine: E ncm Du ps 
and Jaspen (13) found that vien oa i S ito ipu 

l A ear projection was used on a very 
small screen and men were seated in the optimum seating area, they 
DET PAL pieds 
at. rw ehe "n » they earned better in the darkened room. 

Department o udio-Visual Instruction (108) recommended 
that (a) light control be used in film showings, (b) the light on the 
surface of the screen be not more than Vo of one foot-candle, (c) the 
room not be absolutely dark, and (d) some method of increasing the 
light in the room to one foot-candle for certain kinds of projected mate- 
rial be available. The proceedings of the Indiana and Midwest School 
Building Planning Conference (124) contained useful information on 
specifications for classroom light, sound, and thermal control. 
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Use of Audio-Visual Materials 


For the teacher, research in the technics of utilizing AV materials has 
great practical importance because it has direct application to classroom 
teaching. The research in this section will be reviewed under a number of 
general classifications related to specific technics of utilization. The struc- 
ture of the Hoban-VanOrmer report will not be followed, however. 


Teacher Introductions and Class Preparation 


Allen's article (3) is the most comprehensive published review of the 
research on class preparation for instructional film use. Wittich and 
Fowlkes (166) studied the class preparation for social studies and science 
films with intermediate-grade pupils, using technics of reading brief 
descriptive stories of the content and studying difficult words, phrases, 
and questions related to the film. Learning was significantly greater for 
the class-preparation groups over the groups that saw the films alone. 
Hovland, Lumsdaine, and Sheffield (64) found significant gains when 
they made similar introductions to a film on map-reading used with 


Army trainees. Allison and Ash (5) gave instructions to 480 introductory 
psychology college students designed to decrease motivation to learn, to 
5 ivation to learn from a film. 


have a neutral effect, or to increase moti i rom ; 
They found that the increasing amounts of anxiety-producing instruc- 
tions resulted in significantly greater learning, and that there appeared 
to be no relationship between the individual's chronic anxiety and the 
amount he learned from the film. Stein (139) discovered that, when a 

dentical with the final test was followed 


refilm ining items i ERE 
b test Tonia rH. a scientific film, Navy 


by compl k d f test results and then 
plete knowledge oi te x 
recruits scored significantly higher than when the film was shown either 


once or twice without the prefilm test. Hovland, Lumsdaine, eae ge 
(64), in a study of audience participation, preceded the s € Lt, 
filmstrip on the Signal Corps phonetic alphabet to Army ms i 
an announcement that a test would be given following the sharing, os 
test announcement increased learning of the phonetic alpha TARNE 
cantly and overrode the effects of certain participatory tec m a 
were used. In contrast, Michael (102) found that the A. 
a test to high-school students preceding the showing ot a el pa 
defense resulted in no significant learning increment. Say 


dvantage in te g ^ ool economic students that a film was art 
mics 
g lling high sch: P 


of their term's work and that they wou Á 

the content of it. VanderMeer and Cogswell H5 e eee 3 
s i icture projector 5y 3 wet 

a film on the operation of a motion p P d for the film by receiving 


jectioni are 
à projectionist school when they were prep E 
prefilm acquaintance with the task to be performed. Such preparation 


increased the learning of the skill. Gagne and jn mel e en the 
transfer of training to a motor task from paper-an -pencil prac pim 
illustrative representation of the task and found such preparation elfective. 
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Student Participation Technics 


During the past decade no single variable in AV use has been studied 
as intensively as that of participation, and no other variable has elicited 
such general confirmation as a means of facilitating learning. Five kinds 
of student participation technics will be reviewed: verbalization of 
response, perceptual-motor responses, knowledge of results, mental prac- 
tice, and note-taking. 

Verbalization of Response. May (97) reported a study by Thompson on 
the role of verbalization by Grade V children while learning from demon- 
strations of the assembly of two mechanical puzzles. Thompson found that 


errors in assembly were reduced when children verbalized the demonstra- _ 


tor's acts. Hovland, Lumsdaine, and Sheffield (64) found that verbaliza- 
tion of the names of letters presented in a filmstrip of the Signal Corps 
phonetic alphabet greatly increased the learning of the alphabet by Army 
recruits. Michael (102) stopped a film on civilian defense periodically to 
permit high-school students to answer questions, either “overtly” (wrote 
the answers) or "covertly" (thought the answers), on the materials they 
had just viewed. He found that both kinds of participation added re- 
liably to the learning. The superior effects of the participation technics. 


however, held only for those items that were specifically practiced, leading 
to the conclusion that the increase e 
practice effects and not to effects 


Kurtz and Hovland (85) presented 16 familiar objects to 72 elementary- 


items correctly and made fewer incorrect responses. Slattery (129) found 
f social studies filmstrips by 
superior learning over informa- 
in motion pictures and slightly 
participation. Kale and Gross- 
t nounced Russian words after 
words was inhibited. aii heoi uou io 

Perceptual-Motor Responses. Roshal (121) found no significant ad- 
vantages for participating in the tying of knots as the dumuralindled of 
each knot was projected by a film to 3314 naval recruits, but he attributed 
the negative results to the possibility that insufficient time was allowed 
during the film showings for effective participation. Jaspen (73) investi- 
gated further the suggestion made by Roshal that a slower rate of develop 
ment in the film was needed to provide time for participation. He tested 
student participation in films demonstrating assembly of the breech block 
of the 40mm antiaircraft gun with 1818 naval trainees. Audience pat 
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ticipation was found to be very effective when the rate of development 
of the film was slow enough to permit participation, but at the fast rate 
of development, participation was found to have a negalive effect upon 
learning the skill Harby (51) used continuous repetitive film loops 
J interspersed with practice and coaching in teaching tumbling skills to 
college physical education classes. Performance tests showed that the 
technic of interspersed practice was slightly superior to the massed technic 
of film demonstration but not reliably so. Using 263 naval students in a 
course on basic electricity, Murnin, VanderMeer, and Vris (107) studied 
the participatory effects of practicing exercises on a mock-up of an 
electrical system as a means of learning to solve electrical circuit problems, 
` the theory of Ohm's Law, and the theory and use of DC electrical testing 
meters, The technic was no more effective than the regular lecture and 
demonstration method traditionally used, indicating that the nature of 
the content taught might have influenced the effects of the participation 
technic, 
_ Knowledge of Results. 
it was found that Grade 
greatly reduced when their verb 
described a demonstrator’s assem 


May (96) reported Thompson’s study in which 
V children had their puzzle-assembly errors 
al errors were corrected as they orally 
bly of mechanical puzzles. Gibson (46) 
tested two methods of teaching aircraft trainees to identify airplanes 
from slides. He compared the scores when only an announcement of the 
name of the plane was made with a provision for trainee response and 
subsequent knowledge of the correct response. The participatory method 
resulted in significant gains in planes identified correctly and a large 
increase in the number who got all slides correct. Kurtz, Walter, and 
Brenner (84) and the Yale Motion Picture Research Project (97) re- 
ported studies of the effects of participation questions that were inserted 
in existing films and which were answered by high-school students on 
Work sheets followed by the giving of the correct answer. The Yale study 
resulted in superior informational gains for this method over the film 


Without participation; the results on the second study were inconclusive. 
Michael (102) furnished “feedback,” or knowledge of correct answers to 
defense and found highly significant 


questions asked in a film on civilian igni 
advantages to this technic. Harby (51) discovered the superiority of 

coaching and the pointing out of errors by the instructor during practice 

Sessions interspersed with the repetitive showing ofa film demonstrating 

tumbling skills to college physical education students. Using the Classroom 
Communicator, a device developed by the Instructional Film Research 

| Program at Pennsylvania State University to enable immediate and rw 
tinuous communication between the instructor and any student in the 
knowledge of results. 


class, Hirsch (57) studied methods of furnishing | 0 
He found that knowledge of test results had a significant effect upon 


learning, particularly when the entire question and answer were provided. 
however, appeared to be about as effective 


A double showing of the film, : 
as knowledge of test results. Stein (139) found that the presentation of a 
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prefilm test, which had identical, sequentially ordered items and employed 
complete knowledge of results, immediately followed by the film, produced 
significantly greater learning and retention than methods that provided 
no knowledge of results. 

Mental Practice. Hoban and VanOrmer (61) reported earlier studies 
that showed "mental practice," or the inner verbalization of responses, 
to result in considerable positive transfer to learning of motor skills. 
The findings of Thompson, as reported by May (96), might be inter- 
preted to support this generalization as it related to the assembly of 
mechanical puzzles by Grade V children. Michael (102) found that 
"covert," or mental, practice was as effective in teaching the content as 
“overt” practice. Harby (50) compared mental practice with physical 
practice in learning the basketball free throw by college physical educa- 
tion men students. The physical practice group was given a one-minute 
demonstration by an instructor followed by 20 free throws per day for 
20 days. The mental practice groups viewed short repetitive films shown 
six times (totaling 15 minutes) each day without physical practice while 
the men mentally practiced the skill, one group for seven days, another 
for 14, and the third for 20 days. When given a final performance test, 
the 14-day mental practice group scored as many free throws as the 
20-day physical practice group. 

Note-Taking. Only two studies furnish evidence on note-taking as 4 
participation technic. Vernon (158) studied the use of a film and a film- 
strip to teach British seamen to comprehend and learn facts about taking 
soundings with a lead line. Note-taking during the showings was compared 
with the use of the same amount of time for practical instruction and 
practice in the skill. The note-taking technic was moderately better than 
practical instruction in teaching an understanding and comprehension of 
the process and as effective in teaching memory for facts, Ash and Carlton 
(12) compared the effectiveness of note-taking during the film showings 
(both with and without a 10-minute review of the notes) with the showing 
of films only. The study was conducted with college freshmen using films 
on high altitude flying and ocean survival and safety. It was found that 
note-taking interfered with learning, the film-only group achieving signifi- 
cantly more. Altho the review technic aided somewhat in the recall of the 
points written down, it did not compensate for the interference caused 
by taking the notes. 


Class Discussions, Reviews, and Summaries 


The Australian Office of Education study (32) presented the clearest 
evidence of the discussion and review technic used with high-school boys: 
Discussions of films were combined with film showings and reshowings in 
six different ways: (a) film alone, (b) film plus a To-aninute discussion, 
(c) two film showings, (d) film plus discussion followed next day by 4 
second showing, (e) film followed next day by the discussion and a secon 
showing, and (f) film plus discussion followed next day by a second 
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showing and a second discussion. The most effective method, as measured 
by delayed retention test, was to introduce the film, show it, discuss it 
immediately, and then the next day show it again (method “d”). The 
superiority was probably due to the repetition of the film and the time at 
which the discussion was held—immediately after the first screening, thus 
reinforcing the learning. Altho the superior method took more time than 
the first three methods, the study concluded that the superiority was not 
due merely to that factor. 

In the Hovland, Lumsdaine, and Sheffield map-reading study (64), a 
20-minute review exercise was used after a film on map-reading. The 
review increased learning reliably over a single showing of the film alone, 
but was not quite so effective as a teacher introduction to the film. Miller 
and Levine (103) studied the relative advantages of spacing the review 
Sequences thru a film following each major topic over massing the 
review at the end of the film. The films taught the basic electrical circuits 
and Ohm’s Law to 36 high-school classes. They found that the massed 
review at the end of the films consistently produced reliably superior 
learning gains. The investigators pointed out that this result supported 
the psychological principle of spaced practice in that the review served 
as a partial “second trial” appearing after a period of time had elapsed 
following the initial presentation of the material. Lathrop and Norford 
(89) studied the effectiveness of summaries built into existing instructional 
high-school films and found that they had only a slight effect upon learning, 

arris and Buenger (52), studying the correlation between test ue 
ance on content presented by films with that presented by lecture ye hods, 
found partial evidence that provision for review might be a eim ds 
in increasing the correlation. Wittich and Fowlkes (166) e eri. 
Sion technics with film repetition to obtain large-increases a re 
of intermediate-grade social studies and science information, but at a con- 


Siderable sacrifice in the amount of time used. 


Repetitive Use of Films ^ 
ce films to groups of college 


M ; eneral scien A 
cTavish (95) showed four g films once, the second twice, 


freshm ; one of the 
en so that each group saw one : 
the third three times, and the fourth four times. The films were shown 


Continuously without discussion between showings, and, to tym i E 
Opportunity for fatigue to develop. The second a pb d 
creased learning significantly (a 32-percent ain me tree 
showing failed to add significantly, and the pum sp ee ppm bd 
creased learning. Hirsch (57) studied the effects of show E. oon 
Compared with a single showing and with lineage Pricin n. He ee 
knowledge of results to university naval reserve mids ipme n licia 
two showings of the film to be significantly superior e sa sat = 
and about equal to the single showing combined -— s S — 
results. VanderMeer and Cogswell (154) also found t ves n s ng 
to be superior to the single showing of a film in teaching rmy pro- 
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jectionists how to operate a motion picture projector. Kurtz, Walter, and 
Brenner (84) showed films on wrenches and on snakes to Grade X 
students, projecting them either once or twice in succession without dis- 
cussion. The results were inconclusive: The second showing of the 
wrenches film increased learning significantly, but the second showing of 
the snakes film added very little additional informational learning. In 
Australia, the Office of Education (32) found the double showing of a 
film to be superior to the single showing, and the Yale University Motion 
Picture Project (97) found that the second showing added almost half 
again as much factual information. 

Rimland (117) studied three variables related to repetition of films: 
(a) the same versus a different presentation of the repeated task in the 
film, (b) the insertion of a practice period in the film versus permitting 
practice during the film, and (c) the effect of camera angle and level of 
verbalization. A series of five interrelated experiments on knot-tying 
was made with 2680 naval recruits. Rimland found (a) that more learn- 
ing occurred when a single demonstration was repeated than when an 
equivalent number of different demonstrations was given; (b) that a 
motor skill learned from one point of view was best performed when the 
viewpoint during performance was the same; and (c) that for a simple 
skill, practice between repetitions of the film did not improve learning- 
Jaspen (73) found internal repetition in a film to be effective even when 
added to an already effective film. 


Intensive Use of AV Materials 


At a time when some attention is being focused upon the part that AV 
materials can play in helping relieve the imminent crisis in education, ? 
review of research directly related to this question is timely. Altho only 
two studies actually measured the effectiveness of an intensive use of A 
materials, much of the comparative research on the values of AV materials 
is pertinent to this problem as well. 

VanderMeer (153) studied the extent to which motion pictures ca" 
substitute for teachers by comparing the relative effectiveness of instruc 
tion of Grade IX general science pupils by film alone, film plus study 
guides, and conventional classroom methods. To the “film alone” group 
44 films were shown twice, the teacher only taking roll and maintaining 
order. The “film plus study guide” group was Jowa the films under 
the same conditions and also read study guides before each showing a26 
answered the study guide questions after the showings. The *conventiona 
group used the usual classroom teaching technics and textbooks with @ 
teacher but without films. The “film only” method consumed only about 
80 percent of the time used by the other two methods. The three methods 
were of almost equal effectiveness in teaching the factual informatio” 
the “film plus study guide” method being slightly more effective than the 
other two. In a comprehensive four-year study carried on in Nebraska 
high schools with about 17,000 students, Meierhenry (98, 99) reported 0” 
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the enrichment of the science and social science curriculum thru motion 
pictures. For an entire school year, selected films were used in the experi- 
mental classes (one-sixth of the entire instructional time). When com- 
pared with the control classes not using instructional films, the film classes 
showed significant informational gains on every test devised to measure 
the effects of the motion pictures. As measured by standardized subject- 
matter tests, the film groups were either equal to or superior to the 


control groups. 


Miscellaneous Technics 


. Ash (11) studied the relative effectiveness of spaced versus massed 
instructional film presentation. He found that for both college psychology 
Students and naval trainees, the continuous presentation of films in a 
series for 45-60 minutes resulted in almost as much learning as did the 
presentation of the same material in three or four different spaced ses- 
sions. Harby (51) also found that the massed film demonstrations of a 
two-minute film on teaching a tumbling skill, repeated three times and 
followed by practice, was slightly superior to the technic that inter- 
Spersed practice between each of the two-minute film presentations. 

The evidence concerning the efficacy of the use of study guide mate- 
rial is conflicting. Wittich and Fowlkes (166) found that the use of 
study guides describing the content of the intermediate-grade social 
science and science films and containing questions and difficult words and 
phrases related to the films, when combined with class preparation by 
the teacher, produced significantly greater factual learning than merely 
viewing the films without these additional aids. VanderMeer (153), on 
the other hand, found no great advantage to the study-guide technic when 
used with Grade IX general science pupils. 

The question has often been asked, Can a teacher use too s. e 
materials? Meierhenry (98, 99). in the extensive Nebraska a a oo 
studies, found that the use of films for as much as one-sixth o the 
instructional time resulted in valuable enrichment of the school €— 
and had no detrimental effect upon the learning of the conventiona n. 
riculum as measured by national standardized tests. VanderMeer ( a 
found that even as many as 44 instructional films, used over à perio : 
One semester as the total teaching material, taught the y ap a 
material as well as teaching by the conventional methods d ca 

The Australian Office of Education (32) found a nri 3 g bes 
attendance at motion picture theaters and learning from teac (e ntn 
high-school b who attended entertainment motion pictures freq y 
learned reli M from educational films than those who attended 

e fro a ! 
infrequently. in i demonstrated the value of directing OTT dm 
the distinctive features in slides of aircraft that were being iden C | y 
aviation cadets. The groups that had the distinctive teares emp EE 
Were superior to the groups that learned the "total form" ot the arcra t 


identification slides. 
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Administration of Audio-Visual Programs 


The most nearly complete published review of research relating to AV 
administration was that of Allen and Malter (4) in the 1954 yearbook of 
the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction of the National Education 
Association. The present review will bring this up to date. 

Eight years following its survey of AV education in city school sys- 
tems, the NEA Research Division (62, 109) made a second survey for 
the school year 1953-54. During this period formal AV departments had 
increased from 16 percent of the reporting cities to 27 percent. About half 
the districts were satisfied with the administrative organization for AV 
education. Of those not satisfied, the chief recommendation from districts 
with centrally coordinated programs was for more time for the AV 
director, and from those without central coordination for the establish- 
ment of such coordination. Brumbaugh (19) studied certain aspects of 
selected 16mm film-lending libraries in 83 colleges and universities and 
concluded that the most important factor in the growth of the depart- 
ments was that of the personal leadership characteristics of the personnel. 
Wait (161) studied effective administrative patterns in eight selected 
teachers colleges in the United States and also found leadership to be the 
most important factor in the program’s development, with a direct admin- 
istrative channel to and from the office of the president an important 
influence. 

The NEA survey (109) disclosed that two-thirds of the districts had 
AV materials centers but only one-quarter had central AV departments, 
and that AV equipment per 10,000 students had more than doubled and 


spelled out in detail. Blake (16) studied Previewing practices and prefer- 
ences by AV directors and educational film producers and suggested 
a number of recommendations as general previewing conditions. - 

The NEA survey (109) pointed out that building coordinators are 
appointed in about three-fourths of the Schools, but one-third of these 
coordinators are given no free time during school hours for the responsi- 
bility and over one-half of the coordinators are given less than half- 
time. In almost one-half of the districts inservice education programs were 
available. Meiser (100), analyzing why Grade V and Grade VI Indiana 
teachers took little or no advantage of available AV facilities and services, 
found greater use associated with teachers who projected films in their 
own classrooms, ordered films shortly before time of use, had taken AV 
courses, prepared some of their own materials of instruction, and used 
democratic teaching practices in their classrooms. Guss (47) studied film 
evaluation and selection procedures in 12 universities and colleges and 
made recommendations for improvement. Hyer (67), studying possible 
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deterrents to film use in Rochester, New York, high schools, reported 
that the AV coordinator played an important role in the AV program 
and that teacher inertia was one of the outstanding deterrents to film use. 
The NEA survey (109) showed that financial support for AV education 
had about doubled during the eight-year period. However, it was still 
only 65 cents per pupil enrolled, exclusive of salaries. 


Conclusion 


No review of AV communication research would be complete without 
at least some cursory attention to a few of the contributions that are 
influencing the development of communication theory and the direction 
of the research in the field. 

Reports and discussions of wartime research (45, 64) led to important 
studies during the past decade and the organization after the war of two 
significant AV research programs: the Instructional Film Research Pro- 
gram at The Pennsylvania State University (24) and the Audio-Visual 
Research Division of the Air Force Human Resources Research Labora- 
tories (91), now the Training Aids Research Laboratory of the Air 
Research and Development Command. Papers by Church (29), Kendler, 
Kendler, and Cook (80), and Smith and VanOrmer (133) applied the 
implications of learning theory and the perceptual aspects of communi- 
cations to the design of AV materials. Carpenter (22) and McCoy (93) 
integrated the findings and VI ql E with respect to the 
logisti ining films and film production. : 

| eir ee | a Wiener’s concept of heats ee 
and Weaver's mathematical theory of M ed ugue a id vai: ii 
ski’s semantic principles (82), progress a, v m development kas im- 
of a general theory of communio ry Eo d utilization; an improved 
portant implications for AV production an d 


S: icati ld result from better 
i s of communication should i 
nderstanding of the processe: i E 


th ion. Osgood (111) e 

called. a nanie differential,” which could be used te spent the 

Meaning of particular concepts to particular yen qe 

tion models were constructed by pera y pe ma us c 
: s » 

vue Dum, qul rend Pe t Sn nation of the concept of 


D à 1 exami 
Pictorial perception. Suggesting Het an Harwood 


i {f communication, 
7 ? mi to a generalized theory o 
freedom” might lead g verview of the many approaches to the 


an i resented an 0 k- = 
bed diis iae ct In the area of ce bermi 17 
tion content Berelson (15), Lasswell and Leites ( : bns 5 e i 
made important contributions. Hovland, Janis, an - a » 
on Communication and Persuasion (63) made Lacan onmo o 
the psychological study of opinion change by persuas 


iti is of the theories of perception and 
vend aa ic ee ede theory of behavior, and Katz 


presented his own “dynamic-structural” 
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(77) studied the part that the personal influence of people played in the 
flow of mass communications. 

In summary, a vast amount of research has accumulated during the 
past 30 years, demonstrating conclusively that AV instructional mate- 
rials, properly used, can make significant contributions to learning over 
a wide range of conditions and subjectmatter content, Along with this 
empirical research has come the development of theory regarding the im- 
pact of instructional and persuasive communications and an increasing 
knowledge of the relationships of audience characteristics to the influences 
of these communications. 
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CHAPTER III 


Community Resources 


CLARA M. OLSON and SAI BHARNURATNA 


resources lies in the connotation and 
denotation the term has for the user. With that thought in mind, the re- 
viewers sought to synthesize the findings of selected research, the central 
ideas of scholarly studies, and the emphases in current reports of action 
research and educational undertakings in such a way as to throw light 
upon the educational values and challenge of community resources. 


"Tus clue to the use of community 


Defining Community Resources 


. There was a time when the accepted, acceptable, and understood mean- 
ing of the term community was à place—a geographical location with 
fairly well-defined boundaries—where people lived together and reared 
their families with the feeling of some degree of permanence. Communica- 
tion thru manifold face-to-face relationships, mutual interests and aspira- 
tions, and common necessities bound them together. The community, if 
it were a “good” community, according to the late J. K. Hart (28), had 


integration or integrity, form or organization, a real content of culture 
and creative life, a boundary or limitations, a sense of direction: It was 
going somewhere. A man id ith the community; he knew 


entified himself w 
where he was from. 


Today, with the industrial revolution an accomplished fact and the 


revolution of consumption well under way, the matrix of community feel- 

ing has changed. A man may identify himself with, and serve, many com- 

munities (56) ; or, amenable to no form of social control, he may serve 
> 


none (71). , 
Several writers (11, 65, 69) have 


nities with re d he same 
gret an at the sa : 3 - ^ 
Tenascence of small communities. Whether it be *Melby's dream" or 


Clark's conviction that schools can raise the level of living in the canoni 
nity, the faith has been sufficient to enlist the financial aid of great tomi a- 
tions to prove the faith and point direction. The focus of experimenta ion 
has been on some one of the aspects that characterized the k P 
community; for example, on the basic essentials such as foo : s jr an 
clothing (65, 76); or on the cooperative efforts of the peop.e p^ m 
thru fact-finding research, discussion, decision, and action (26, 6, . 


viewed the decline of small commu- 
time have pinned their faith on the 


nity 
with a specific geographical 
A community is people. 
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Current Interpretations of Commu 


l From the identification of a community 
ocality, the emphasis has swung now to people. 
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True, there are the institutions the people have created or received as their 
heritage, but essentially the community is people (66). According to 
Brownell (11), a community is a group of people who know one another 
well. It is a rather small group, diversified as to age, sex, skill, function, 
and mutual service, that has a sense of group identity or solidarity. When 
an aggregation of people with common concerns or goals form warm, 
friendly relationships, engage in activities, interact, and develop norms, 
groupness develops; they become a community (35). 

The report of the Educational Policies Commission (56) states that a 
community refers not only to people but also to the network of relation- 
ships and social structures which characterize their living together. As 
the relationships change, the community changes; as the relationships be- 
come fixed, the community takes on stability. The boundaries may be 
uncertain, but the center, whether it be a neighborhood, a voting district, 


an incorporated town, or the attendance area of a school, will be the site 
of direct human relationships. 


Resources: Expanding Concepts 


The term resources, like the term comn 


meaning. The view once prevailed that al 
that could be d 


alarmed at the 


The President's Research 
(70), making clear that o 


the service of man. What 
tional concept of resourc 
became the accepted me 
(1, 6, 7, 21, 30, 80, 82) 


Community Resources 


It was logical that, once the functiona 
cepted, the simple classification into hum 
be expanded to include institutional and 
the meaning of human resources to include 


l concept of resources was ac- 
an and natural resources would 


provide clues to community resources (72, 73). Clapp (16) detailed the 
lies used daily as they lived. She 
ological aspects as their abilities. 
and their hopes and aspirations; 
» cultural heritage, and traditions 
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bee poe (c) such material resources as the actual tools and 
EN oe in their environment; and (d) such institutional re- 
Me z s pee places of recreation, and the church. The National 
pes D : he ped of Education (59) suggested some of the contribu- 
2 "a e Ls t oo might make to the school program and some 
Momus » n e ool might use the community agencies and institutions. 
eps ne ; ich (52) analyzed the place of local history as one means of 
:i ng the school program. Rugg and Brooks (73) emphasized the 
ue of human experience as a resource. Grinnell and Young (25) rec- 
ognized a trend toward greater employment of community resources: 
Children were being taken out of buildings to see, hear, and handle things; 
problems and persons having particular information were being brought 

into the classroom. ^ 
life and 


The central role of communication in developing community 
d investigators increasingly, as the 


furthering human endeavors has le 
and the nation have experi- 


individual, the small group, the community, 
enced threat, to study the nature of communication as well as the nature 
y group process and group dynamics. Important analyses and studies 
have appeared. Volumes by Hovland, Janis, and Kelley (37) and by 
Schramm (74) consider psychological aspects of communication and per- 
Suasion. Cartwright and Zander (13) analyzed group process, and Benne 
and Muntyan (9) and Sharp (77) pointed out the relevance of a group- 
Process point of view to curriculum change. Closely related are discus- 


sions of the nature, needs, and development of the self, such as those by 
and of the varying effects 


Hopkins (36), Jersild (41), and Murphy (54), 
of social controls upon personalities such as that of Riesman and others 
(71). Lynd and Lynd (45, 46) and Warner and Lunt (86) have docu- 
mented the nature and complexity of the larger community. These ap- 
Proaches to the psychological and social aspects of man in his environ- 
ment all serve to indicate the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of de- 
fining community resources except in relation to a given gog with given 
Perceptions, in a given situation, at à given time. A human ?esource is a 
Complex potential. Science has revealed that a natural resolirce is, too; 
even physical objects change in meaning as different individuals or groups 
Use them. Community resources, therefore, are complex potentials, as 
challenging as man himself in his universe. Furthermore, education itself 
is not static, but is affected by many social forces (5); therefore, a static 


lueprint for the use of community resources would have little value. 


Resources 


The development of the community school—both th p AED 
actualities—provides data fo nding community resource 
educational leadership began t to his environmen 
Me school to the community, t 

ity school had begun. Progress 


Using Community 
and the 


When 
o relate the learner t and 
he development of t 


toward implementatio 
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may be studied in the continuing flow of published reports of experimenta- 
tion in classrooms, in schools, in metropolitan areas, in states, and in 
regions. Who can say with certainty just when and where it began? If one 
has known the little red schoolhouse, he may reflect with nostalgia upon its 
excellencies and mark the beginning there. If one has participated in an 
experiment to improve the quality of living in a community or in the 
renascence of a small town thru the concerted efforts of its people, one 
may feel sure that the beginning lies there. 

Yet who can deny, no matter what his experience has been, the power 
generated by such reports as Everett’s The Community School (22) in 
1938, Clapp's Community Schools in Action (15) in 1939, The Sloan 
Experiment in Kentucky (76) in 1944, Olson and Fletcher’s Learn and 
Live (65) in 1946, Education for Citizenship (50) in 1949, Poston's 
Small Town Renaissance (69) and the Southern States Work-Conference 
report entitled Learning by Living (80) in 1950, Olsen's The Modern 
Community School (64) and Polley and others’ Community Action for 
Education (68) in 1953, and Seay and Crawford's The Community 
School and Self-Improvement (75) in 1954. In addition, two yearbooks 
of the National Society for the Study of Education (58, 59) gave impor- 
tant statements of criteria, procedures, and practices. 

These serve as the documentation of a trend. A similar documentation 
of the evolving concepts of the community school may be found in The 
Modern Community School (64: 189-200). Altho the term community 
school may seem to be ambiguous, as Hanna and Naslund (27) indicated, 
nonetheless, one characteristic seems to denote it today. Motivated by the 
conviction that the function of education is to improve the quality of liv- 
ing, the community school designs, activates, and evalutes its program 
with a view to community improvement (60, 61, 72, 88). Characteristic 
of the community school is its use of a variety of approaches based on the 
findings of research, and its exploration of emerging ideas thru action 
research (18). Hanna and Naslund (27) offered a definition of the com- 
munity school, presented criteria for identifying and measuring it, and 
suggested ways of implementing the concept. Central to their definition is 
the school's role in the direct attack on the needs and problems of the 
total community as well as on the problems and needs of the students. In 
the final analysis, the community school is a unifying force of the com- 
munity, not merely a social institution in it. 

The impact of the community-school concept and the significance of 
community resources have contributed to the development d expanding 
concepts of curriculum (3, 4, 25, 40, 57, 84) and of ways of effecting 
curriculum change (9, 77). The core curriculum (23, 62, 84), ideally im- 
plemented, is essentially small communities of children and youth in 
action: The members of these groups know each other well, are bound to- 
gether by a network of human relations, identify problems, engage in 
research to solve them, use a variety of resources in their environment, 
come to decisions as to action, and evaluate the results. 
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Approaches 


A " 

E Vp community resources are related to the needs and the 
peni Eden me papi nra procedures employed are related to 
Sa te te dea the principles or criteria for further operation are 
run iai Bn dn of the experience involved in action and the 
«Bb the zeli we de For example, an individual teacher, or a staff, 
ty Gu an or readily accessible and current data (instructional mate: 
E tine rent problems; resource units were developed (23: 137-44). 
nic ey interested in its history, involved the current school 
D n poet rp older than the children's parents 
hand os rs " is shared with its community the findings which illus- 
E guit), dos total community (78). The listening ear of 
Du cette m a conflict in human values among a group of children over 
S act ol certain popular songs; finding and sharing the favorite songs 

ch child's family formed the nucleus of a project involving the 


children" A s : Ss 
dren's community, especially their families; dignity was restored to 
al relationship improved both in the class 


€ of the group; interperson 
md 5 some of the families (14). What youth thought about themselves 
ried eir situations in the days of the depression became the subject of 
the "ed (8). It was followed in succeeding years by such programs as 
for ommunity Youth Development Program (31) and such proposals 
Š structuring the curriculum as meeting the needs of youth (57). Pro- 
ssional journals selected community study for better living and wise use 
llecting and making avail- 


o . 
tigers as the theme for complete issues, co 
e practices geared to those £045 38, 53). To sensitize preservice 


t he à 
eachers to the nature of a school community in 8 large city, a teachers 
ty to participate in the school and com- 


slings sent them into the communi 
unity with pupils, teachers, parents, and other citizens who had prepared 
to receive them and work with them; 4S a result, all involved saw the 
ey in a different light (26). À state board of conservation, aided 
Py research laboratories of ity. channeled to the schools timely 
Scientific data on a natural resour blem of immediate concern (83). 
Ways of dealing with intergroup the subject of a study of 
national significance (85). 
Other studies and analyses b 


a univers 
ce pro 
tensions Were 


riefly reported. in professional journals 


1 à 2. $ . H 
[ng that attitudes are resources in the sense of dynamics in a situation 
(2, 47, 48, 79) as well as materials of instruction (49). The slant" of 
Instructional materials was regarded as evidence of an attitude, and the 


students need to discuss such materials as one basis for developing the 
vas defended by Wronski (87). Assuming that 


attitude of free inquiry W 4 
It is possible to ie change in attitudes toward self, others, social 
justice, democracy, and choice of friends, pill (33) tested the hypothesis 
that the organized study of Warner’s theory of social class at the high- 
school level is a useful tool fo ø attitudes toward self, others, 

tal and three 


scd r improving 

oc T i 

ial justice, and democracy- He used three experimen 
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control groups in Grades ns X, and 2h e o: Lr wr nehm. n 
i ian, source of income of guardian, ty 

pe CAL aed ability, chronological age, and sex. Thru the i of 
v ner’s Indet of Status Characteristics, each pupil was assigned a place 
dins the social status continuum. For six weeks the experimental groups 
studied a unit on social class, using as the basal text material Warner oa 
Warner’s What You Should Know about Social Class, and the contr 
groups continued with their usual program. Differences in means be 
yarious attitude tests were tested, and it was found that in no case nm 
the experimental groups benefit more than did the control groups ies 
concluded that factors relating to the individual teacher and not inclu ; 
in the analysis may have had an effect, that social class units with bn 
content and approaches used in the study described were not suitable for 
high school, and that the bias detected by the students in references in- 
cluded in the selected basal material was a factor needing further study. 


Resources Produce Resources 


The discovery of community resources by teachers, the relating of their 
use to the various phases of the school's program, and the production of 
instructional materials concerning local resources by teachers for use in 
the schools have been the major aims of many undertakings by profes- 
sional groups. Descriptions of a few of these undertakings are presented 
to illustrate the principle that resources produce resources. 

The Teacher Summer Camping Study, Bangkok. In March 1953, 156 
elementary-school teachers from nine selected elementary schools. co- 
operating in the Bangkok Pilot Project (Thailand), which is jointly 
sponsored by the Ministry of Education and the I 
Administration, camped for one week in Arng 
of natural resources. The purposes of their ca 
gain firsthand experience with the resources 
to learn democracy by living together, and (c 
vacation. To achieve the first purpose, 
chief industries which derived from the resources of the community. Ten 
interest groups were formed to study 10 major industries: (a) the shallow 
sea fishery, (b) the fish Soya sauce factory, (c) the salt field factory: 
(d) a poultry farm, (e) sugar cane growing, (f) pineapple growing, (g) 
a tapioca plantation, (h) the tapioca flour mill, (i) cloth weaving in 4 
home factory, and (j) duck raising. 

The members of each group spent the day in such functional activities 
as interviewing appropriate citizens, observing, participating, reading. 
photographing, drawing, and recording. In the evening, they joined 4 
seminar to discuss, share, and interpret the results of their day's activities. 
One month after the camping experiences, each group submitted to the 
steering committee a manuscript on the industry studied. Written by the 
teachers, the manuscripts were designed to be read by children at selected 
grade levels. The steering committee edited the manuscripts and had them 
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mimeographed for use as supplementary readers in the elementary schools 
of Thailand, with a view to printing them after they had had a trial run 
in the school. 


Pinellas Resources. The supervisory staff of Pinellas County, Florida, 
45 and at the same time aware of 


became resource-use conscious in 19 
dministrators with the variety of 


the need to acquaint the teachers and a 
natural, human, and institutional resources of the county as one means of 
aiding them in utilizing some of the county's problems in the instructional 
program of the schools (67). The county board of public instruction 
agreed to pay for a workshop to be directed to the study of the county's 
resources and the production of a written report for use in the schools and 
in various adult education classes and clubs. Three months before the 
beginning of the workshop, the curriculum committee composed of a 
cross section of the teaching, supervisory, and administrative personnel 
undertook to design the general plan for the study with the assistance of a 
director chosen from the staff of the state university. They selected for 
study the following areas: history of the county, including legends and 
remnants of the cultures of other peoples inhabiting the region; geo- 
graphical features, including geological history; flora and fauna; popula- 
tion characteristics and trends; social and constitutional resources; occu 


pations; industries; and trends. They invited citizens to contribute by 
* the study of old records, family 


Consenting to interviews and permitting s mi 
histories, and collections. They utilized the resources of state universities 
and local, state, and national governmental agencies for consultative qu 
ices, and they used the resources of the local technical training schoo! a 
the printing of the report. At the state level, in a somewhat comparable 
manner, the Florida State Department of Education (7) developed a text- 


book on the resources of the state. 


Field Trips ; 
. Since the Dale, Finn, and Hoban analysis (20) of a p ae 
instructional technic, in which they found the activity to be of co gestiona 
value, little recent experimentation has been conducted. From i Toren 
naire study of students in Grades VI, IX and XII ae paa cies Col- 
what places in the community they had ever visited and wit $ on wes 
lings (17) concluded that: (a) teachers cannot assume that stude 


had large numbers of these experiences, (b) schools are not rip «a 
ficient use of community resources, (c) the most direct queni ae 
being provided by the home, (d) church and club groupe p «ri 
€w such experiences, and (e) students have had most € pucr) 
recreational and cultural activities and fewest with governme! ns 
Curtis (19) demonstrated the value of the excursion p^ um ie 
in teaching conservation to Grade V pupils. Harvey (29) 


; : it 
i i ience classes studying a uni 
Pieds cabe aee gener development of scientific atti- 


on con i ienificantly increa: : 4 a 
tudes ed pp nd of factual information. Helliwell (32) com 
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paring the use of filmstrips with field trips in teaching factual knowledge 
about the dairy and how a newspaper works, found the field trip to be 
significantly more effective, and the addition of the filmstrip to the field 
trip experience even more effective. 


Experimentation Designed To Improve 
Community Living 


Three types of experimentation have been designed to test hypotheses 
with respect to the school’s role in improving living in the community. 
The school is here used to mean a local school, a university, or both. The 
first type, exemplified by the Sloan experiments in applied economics, 
tested the hypothesis that the school by changing one factor in its program, 
the kind of materials of instruction in the area in which improvement is 
desired, can raise the standard of living in the community served by the 
school. The second, exemplified by the Montana Study, tested the hy- 
pothesis that citizens of a declining community with the assistance of 
competent consultants from a university, thru directed study, research, 
discussion, decision, and action can generate a rebirth of the community. 
The third, exemplified by the Bronx Park Project, tested the hypothesis 
that thru administrative cooperation ways and means can be found for 
developing a sense of community in an area of a great city, discovering 


lay leaders, and promoting creative relationships between the schools and 
the people they serve. 


Sloan Experiments 


emphasize community problems are effective 
if children are to receive the ultimate 
1 ucation in communit l instruction 
should begin in the first year and continue thru rise, ài schooling: 
and all children should be taught, as early as possible, the resources avail- 
able for solution of their problems; (c) only one ecdhonic problem should 
be selected for special emphasis in the experimental school curriculums; 
(d) the accomplishment of desirable changes probably require a number 
of years since dietary practices change slowly; and (e) recruiting and 
utilizing local resources and abilities should contribute to the success o 
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the experiment. The administrative plan adopted for the experiment is an 
example of the use of community resources. The Bureau of School Service 
of the University of Kentucky became the administrative agency of the 
experiment. Cooperative relationships were established early with various 
local, state, and federal agencies interested in community problems. A 


panel composed of representatives of the agencies assisted in deciding 


upon matters of policy, such as direction and method, and in establishing 
cooperative relationships. 


Experimental and control schools were chosen in localities of low in- 


come and poor dietary practices. The educational programs of the experi- 
mental schools were changed in only one respect: Especially prepared 
Instructional materials relating to diet were made available, together with 
printed suggestions as to their use. The materials, for the most part pre- 
pared and illustrated by either teachers or other persons familiar with the 
lives and interests of the children, were designed to parallel, not to replace, 
the adopted state textbooks which were for the most part the only instruc- 
tional materials used in the school. No changes were made in the programs 
of the control schools. The three types of measurements used were: (a) 
tests to determine the pupils’ intelligence, achievement, and attitudes; 
(b) examinations to discover the pupils’ state of health; and (c) checks 
to determine the dietary habits of the communities. From time to time, 
the tests, examinations, and checks were made in both the experimental 
and control schools. The improvement in the experimental schools and 
their communities was sufficiently encouraging to give credence to the 
conviction that schools can thru the education program make a difference 


in the quality of living of the communities they serve. 


Montana Study 


The story of the Montana Study was 
Renaissance (69). It was used also E eros a 

ommunity (11) by Brownell, who directed ! ; 4 
to find a pica the quality of living in Montana. d. mejor PT 
pothesis was that a research project in the humanities could con n ime 
improving the lives of people in small communities. Humanities —— 
to mean any worthwhile human activity which fa pueda 
day-by-day living. The design o 


f the study was to assist interested {e ape 
ize i riod o 

and people in a community to organize in study groups over à peri 

10 weeks and use a study guide 2 


i f the people; the 
i f the town to the state 
economic aspects of the community, t 
town in 
and the mes to the nation, the outlook for the state and E n due 
relation to its people, and how to make life better in the € nity. wes 
Studied the history of the community ; 1 = abere ws 
to production and consumption of goods and ine Lowe] d M 
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to make life better in the community thru such expressive arts as music, 
drama, poetry, dancing, and arts and crafts. After the study period, groups 
were encouraged to take action to carry out the recommendations of the 
committees. 


The Bronx Park Project 


During a period of three years, the Bronx Park Project (68) attempted 
to answer two questions: (a) What degree of local autonomy for rela- 
tively small population groups within large city school systems is needed 
to provide a productive relationship between school and public? and (b) 
Is it realistic to hope that the public and the school staff will embrace an 
opportunity for exercising local autonomy? Central to the undertaking 
was the need to discover what, if any, were the areas of interest to the 
community and then thru action of a lay committee to develop recom- 
mendations and the possibility of carrying thru the recommendations 
within the range of local administrative discretion. Four stages marked 
the development of the project. In the initial stage, a survey of the resources 
and interests of the community was made, followed by a census of com- 
munity groups and “unmet-needs” conferences. In the second stage, two 
advisory councils composed of emergent leaders were established to work 
with the two independent local administrators of the schools; study groups 
on community problems made proposals which, together with proposals 
from other groups and individuals within the schools, were channeled 
thru the advisory councils. A steering committee disseminated research 
materials and worthwhile practices within the schools, In the third stage: 
a joint committee of the two advisory councils drafted a code establishing 
the degree of local autonomy they desired for the community. In the final 
stage of the project, the joint committee of the advisory councils concluded 
that further work and study would be needed to achieve local autonomy 
and initiated a limited plan of local autonomy to continue so far as possible 
the special arrangements under which they had been operating. The project 
demonstrated the usefulness of new technics derived from research an 


made use of the talent, initiative, and resourcefulness of thousands of the 
people of the community. 


Communication and Resource Persons 


Recognition of the significance of community resources in the functional 
sense has had its impact upon the study and development of technics an 
procedures. The use of resource persons (9, 25, 51), the workshop way 
of working (43), discussion and discussion technics ( 12), and the evolu- 
tion of the case study as a method of instruction (39) have been among 
the instructional procedures, or the aspects of instructional procedures, 
analyzed and studied. 

The use of resource persons is a widely accepted practice. The role of 
communication in affecting the development of community feeling and o 
groupness has received attention for a number of years. Within recent 
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years research directed toward the credibility of the communicator has 
been reported. Hovland, Janis, and Kelley (37) and Schramm (74) 
reported the findings of a number of studies. The following, among others, 
have implications for the selection and use of resource persons in problem 
situations: (a) Expertness and trustworthiness affect recipients’ evalua- 
tion of a communicator’s presentation, arguments, and appeals. (b) When 
a communication comes from an unknown or ambiguous source, accept- 
ance will be increased if, at the beginning, the communicator explicitly 
states that his position is in accord with that of the audience. (c) 
Recipients’ evaluations depend not only upon the content of the communi- 
cation but also upon the amount of conflict between the initial bias of the 
recipients and the avowed intention of the communicator. (d) Older 
persons tend to be more influential than younger ones; peers or slightly 
older children tend to be more influential than adults. 


Conclusion 


The selections and emphases which form the bases of the foregoing 
Teview, represent the perception of the reviewers at a given point in time 
under the compulsion of the acceptance of the assignment to produce the 
synthesis. In essence, the points of view, practices, syntheses, experimenta- 
Hon, and findings were community resources used by the reviewers. From 
the materials presented in the references and from many other sources 
Dot included, another reviewer might have presented a different synthesis. 
In so doing, he would become involved in the very dynamics that charac- 


terize community resources. 

To the reviewers, further researc 
of community resources, particularly 
the development of democratic values. 
by Hollingshead (34), Riesman and others (71), and Stanley (81)—to 
name only a few—persist, education has a major task. Perhaps new 
technics of research are needed as Murphy (54) indicated. Certainly, the 


Tesources of present research are ample for the foundation of new crea- 
lions, for, as Murphy indicated, the new will rest upon what is now known. 


h seems to be needed in the use made 
if human personality is central to 
So long as the problems indicated 
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CHAPTER IV 


Free and Inexpensive Materials 


MARCELLA R. LAWLER, LLOYD MARCUS, CATHERINE M. BRODERICK 
and EDITH KANESHIGE 


. Serena, terms are commonly used in discussing “free and inexpensive” 
materials, In referring to such materials, Briggs (2) classified them with 
Supplementary teaching aids,” Groneman (7) included them in a list of 

teaching aids,” Harrington (8) used the term “source material,” Keeley 
(13) used the category “other instructional materials” in which he gave 
attention to free and inexpensive pamphlets, and Marcus (16) discussed 
fugitive materials.” However, the terms industry-sponsored, used by 
Netzer (22) , and business-sponsored, used by Sinclair (27), begin to draw 
a distinction between "free" materials and “inexpensive” materials. The 
terminology employed by Netzer and Sinclair refers to those materials 
furnished to schools without cost for single items or for a nominal cost 
for quantity orders. The inexpensive materials also include items such as 
the 5-cent newspaper and the 25-cent pamphlets and charts developed by 
organizations like Science Research Associates or government bureaus. 
he wide publication and use of paper-bound editions of classics and tech- 
nical books probably will add a new category to inexpensive materials. 
This chapter will report research which deals with free and inexpensive 
materials being furnished schools regardless of the term used by the re- 
Search worker to identify these materials. Materials include such items as 
Pamphlets, books, maps, charts, posters, pictures, newspapers, magazines, 


Ims, and filmstrips. 


Use of Free and Inexpensive Materials 


_ The early and continuing, but decreasing, concern about the imperfec- 

tions and propaganda in free and inexpensive materials has not deterred 

teachers from using them. Stark (29) found that of the home economics 

teachers participating in her study, 21 percent used such materials “nearly 

always” while 63 percent of the group used them “frequently.” Netzer 

(22), in her study of the use of industry-sponsored materials in city public 

schools in Wisconsin, found that of 261 teachers participating in the study, 

7 percent used such materials. Nelson (21), in a nationwide study of 

626 school systems in 48 states, found only one school system that did not 
Use sponsored instructional materials. 

Interesting information is also available on the erade levels and subject- 
Matter areas in which free and inexpensive materials are most frequently 
used. In the 1946 study of audio-visual education in city schools made by 
the NEA Research Division (19), it was found that elementary-school 
teachers and senior high-school teachers used more audio-visual materials 
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of all types than did junior high-school teachers. In the on) v ni 
over 30,000 population, more materials were used by the elem es 
schools than by the secondary schools, but this situation was reverse des 
the schools in cities under 30,000 in population. It is interesting to ni » 
that in these city school systems such materials were used by ips 
numbers of teachers in the following areas: social studies, science, ees 
English, safety, music, art, practical arts, physical education, and ma : 
matics. Fulkerson (6) reported from his study of the use of audio-visua 
materials in public schools of Southern California that, with the excsphon 
of first-grade teachers, intermediate-grade teachers tended to make greate 
use of charts, posters, and still pictures than did other teachers. ; 

From reports by business and industry come further data on pip Dm 
use of the tremendous quantities of free and inexpensive materials » 
tributed to the schools in response to teacher requests. Wayne University 
(33) reported the distribution of 175,000 packets of Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association materials in a five-year period. Sinclair (27) Ie 
ported that of the manufacturers in his study responding to a question 
concerning the average number of requests they receive per week from 
schools for materials, one reported 1601 to 1700; one, 1401 to 1500; one; 
1301 to 1400; one, 1101 to 1200; one, 901 to 1000; and one, 801 to 900. 
Other companies reported 20 to 200 requests per week. 

In 1930 Stark (29) found that the advertising materials used most 
frequently were posters and charts, booklets, samples, advertisements 
magazines, and slides, in that order. She also found that these miens 
were used in such ways as: on bulletin boards, in the hands of individua 
students for study purposes, by the teacher, by a commercial representative 
for demonstration, and by the child at home. Wright’s study (35) reveale 
that of the elementary schools reporting, 68 percent used posters, we 
diagrams, and graphs and that they used the materials an average of 3 
percent of the time; 54 percent of the schools reporting used photographs: 
averaging 14 percent of the time, while 5 percent of the schools reporting 
never used photographs. Koon and Noble (14), surveying use of audio- 
visual materials in 8806 school systems, found that wall maps were use 
more extensively than any other type of audio-visual material, charts an 
graphs were second, and posters and cartoons were third. Tucker (31), 
investigating the utilization of community resources by teachers in Okla- 
homa, found wide use of locally published materials such as newspaper? 
leaflets, pamphlets, and magazines. ; 

Sinclair (27) found that educators often requested materials of a cert? 
type, not because they preferred that form but rather because that We 
what happened to be available. Business, in turn, produced materials an 
certain forms because of the demand for them. In this study, 78 percer 
of the educators indicated that teachers’ manuals appealed to them to me 
degree, but only 8 percent named such manuals among their first thre 
choices of types of materials preferred. It was discovered that ae 
forms of available business-sponsored materials, the preferences of t 
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teachers responding were for motion pictures. filmslides, and booklets, in 
that order. 

These investigations underscore the importance of Sinclair’s emphasis 
upon the desirability of business and industry cooperating with teachers 
from the time of initial planning of materials to be used in schools. 


Use in Teaching Propaganda Analysis 
pe and Critical Thinking 


Advertising and other propaganda in free and inexpensive materials has 
long been of concern to school people. Many have considered this feature 
of sponsored materials to be their most serious handicap. Some have 
turned an apparent liability into an asset by utilizing biased materials in 
the teaching of propaganda detection and the critical weighing of ideas, 
and most teachers have shown an awareness of the problem. Patterson 
(24) pointed out the dilemma facing the educator who wished to use a 
variety of additional materials but was confronted with the fact that most 
sponsored materials appeared to be designed to develop a certain com- 
mercial or ideological bias in the minds of the readers. Michaelis (17), 
as well as Briggs (2), emphasized the extent to which straight sales and 
Promotional materials were used without attention being given to the 
allegedly educational purposes for which these materials were prepared. 

Parker’s article (23) is representative of the point of view that insists 
that students must be trained to think for themselves, weigh evidence, and 
make decisions, and that advertising materials prepared to propagandize 
may be used instead to educate pupils to make thoughtful choices. Netzer 
(22) reported that a large number of superintendents and teachers felt 
that industry-sponsored materials ought to be used so that students will 


recognize distorted and restricted materials. 


Problems in Using Business- and Industry- 
Sponsored Materials 
e materials may be divided 


'The problems teachers see in using thes i , divid 
of securing and maintaining 


Toughly into two categories: (a) problems e k 
materials and (b) problems of using materials in teaching. nd 
Securing and Maintaining Materials. Jensen (12), in a study carrie 
9n thru questionnaires distributed to faculties of 17 schools located in 
Various areas of California discovered that 39 percent found the materials 
difficult to obtain; 33 percent reported storage problems; and 15 percent 
) said ordering, using, and maintaining materials was dificult. Jensen (12), 

Netzer (22), Roberts (26), and Sinclair (27) are among those who found 
that teachers generally do not know the sources of materials. Marcus (16) 
indicated that teachers in the school where he did his study on the use of 
a materials-resource consultant for the core program lacked familiarity 
with basic procedures and skills needed to locate resources, had not devised 
a plan for stockpiling and caring for materials, and had failed to keep 
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records of evaluation of certain materials so that other teachers might 
build upon their experience. Netzer (22), from interviews in 30 selected 
school systems in Wisconsin, reported that the unawareness of the avail- 
ability of industry-sponsored materials and the extra time necessary to 
locate, secure, and maintain them were important factors operating against 
their use in the schools. Thirty-one percent of the teachers participating 
in the study expressed the feeling that the extra hours needed to gather 
and care for materials as well as the teaching time needed to utilize 
materials were influencing the use of industry-sponsored materials. 

Using Materials in Teaching. Jensen (12) reported from his work in 
California that 33 percent of the 285 teachers participating in his study 
needed more materials to use with average students, 31 percent found 
planning the use of free and inexpensive materials difficult, 15 percent 
had problems in measuring student progress accurately when using such 
materials, and 17 percent indicated that the use of such materials makes 
the teacher feel insecure. Beginning teachers suggested to Netzer (22) 
that they intended to use a textbook for the first year or so, until they 
could gradually learn more sources for other materials or until they could 
find more time for organizing the use of additional materials. Hillis (9) 
indicated that research workers for the Sloan Foundation reviewing the 
free and inexpensive materials available on diet found they containe 
accurate and valuable information. However, few were suitable for use in 
elementary schools or in the community where the experimental schools 
were located. Vocabulary was technical, sentences were too long and 
involved, and illustrations were meaningless to people in the communities 
involved. Roberts (26), in a study in which 165 questionnaires were 
re from schools and school districts in Illinois, exclusive of Cook 
S Du found that the teachers’ lack of training in finding 

1 Ja's, as well as in using machines, limited the use of à 
variety of materials in the classroom. i 

> 
" puma rr ( Y conducted by questionnaire to 3120 superintendents 
1 les of 2500 population or more, with more than half the 

superintendents reporting, showed that, altho 9 out of 10 teachers use 
sponsored materials, history teachers found more difficulty in locating 
satisfactory materials than did other teachers, Three out of d social studies 
teachers felt that sponsored materials erred by having a vocabulary and 
reading level higher than the student's ability, and A out of 5 felt there 
rom consideration of student interest, 
learn whether or not sora aedi ea daing the school year 94949 10 
ae ak €s teachers use government publications, 

; q aires to members of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, members of various regional social studies councils, and 4 
select group of social studies teachers in Minnesota. His stud revealed that 
the degree to which social studies teachers used e ublications 
in their teaching correlated positively with the amount of seid the school 
spent in purchasing such publications, the amount of advanced education 
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completed by the teacher, and the extent to which the teacher’s major field 
of study was the social studies rather than other fields. The study also 
disclosed interesting data on class size which indicated that teachers with 
the smaller classes (15 to 20 students) used the fewest number of publica- 
tions, and those with classes between 20 and 30 pupils used more publica- 
tions than those having still larger classes. An analysis of other important 
factors which might influence the wide use of a variety of materials, such 
as size of school district, special personnel available to work with teachers, 
amount of school budget, and type of curriculum was not reported. This 
analysis would be especially interesting for those schools where teachers 
had small classes but used few teaching materials. 


Administrative Policies Regarding Free 
and Inexpensive Materials 


When business- and industry-sponsored materials first began to appear 
in schools as supplementary teaching aids, they were generally designed to 
advertise a particular product to adults. However, Stark (29) in 1930 
learned in a national survey of home economics workers that 72 percent 
of those replying to the questionnaire believed this advertising matter was 
providing teaching materials that could not be had in any other way. 
Stark’s study was later published by the Association of National Adver- 
tisers (30). 

The apprehension of e 


the poorest kind of propaganda for a | 
vocabulary and organization were not suitable for the groups with whom 


they were being used caused the National Education Association in 1929 
to appoint the Committee on Propaganda in the Schools. This group e 
reported only four states restricting the use of advertising materials in the 
Schools. In Addicott's study done in 1939 and reported by Kramer (15) 
only Rhode Island and North Dakota regulated by state law the distribu- 
tion and use of printed advertising materials in classrooms. his prae 
conducted his study in 1950, he found thru correspondence with al cn 
superintendents that no state had laws regulating the use of such materials. 
Some states, such as Connecticut and North Dakota, were found s iue 
periodically, for distribution to their school staffs, lists of acceptable free 
and ine i erials. . 
As siue ave eee. away from establishing restrictions on the use of 
free and inexpensive materials, local school districts have tended to Fig 
lish regulations governing the use of such materials. In a 1942 ped > 
state laws and local regulations governing advertising in _the schools, 
Harrington (8) reported that Knoxville, for example, restricted the use 
of material on which the name of the company was so prominent that the 
material was judged to be advertising. This school system had provided 
for the appointment of a teachers committee by the superintendent to 
make decisions when questions arose. Sinclair (27), in a nationwide study 
in which 625 teachers and administrators replied to a questionnaire and 
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2500 teachers and administrators were interviewed over a two-year period, 
reported that the majority of schools did not exclude any type of instruc- 
tional aid. He learned, also, that those which did so, operated under 
restrictions aimed primarily against any aid that had more value to the 
sponsor than to the child, was designed for sales promotion or ideological 
indoctrination, or was deemed to be pure propaganda. 

Kramer (15) found in 1950 thru personal letters to the. 50 superin- 
tendents in the largest cities of the United States that, altho some cities 
had regulations concerning the use of free and inexpensive materials, 
none banned their use. In the same year Keeley (13) found from examining 
185 questionnaires returned from high-school districts that there were 
no policies established in 35 percent of the responding schools for the 
selection of free and inexpensive pamphlet materials, Thirty-seven percent 
of the schools participating in the study allowed each teacher to select 
whatever he wished; in 19 percent of the schools teachers cleared with the 
principal, supervisor, or curriculum worker, usually if some cost were 
involved; and 8 percent used a committee t 
in the classroom. Nelson (21) directed qu 


regulations excluding the use of free materials, but 


ally practiced such exclusion. 
hese Superintendents reported teachers committees 
but Nelson believed many committees were 


following reasons: advertising dominant, 
trination, biased, unreliable, of |] 
children to understand, cheap or lu 
sponsor, liquor or beer sponsor, 


i propaganda, ideological indoc- 
ittle educational value, difficult for 
rid in appearance, cigarette or tobacco 


Provisions for Selecting Materials 


As is true in the case of exclusion of materials, the closely related matter 
of the selection of f. 


A E : F s 
ree and inexpensive materials for use in classroom 


has undergone an interesting transition, In the study cited in a previous 
section of this chapter, K 


use of free and inexpensive 
fiat seems to have been replaced by 
hed by administrators, supervisors, 
principals, and teachers working together. The National Education Asso- 
ciation's Committee on Propaganda in the Schools (3) indicated that 
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large systems tended to have more rules in regard to selection of materials 
than small ones. This may be because the larger systems are more complex 
and the rules serve to communicate policies which in smaller systems 
might be-communicated in other ways; it may mean that the larger 
systems, with more supervisory and administrative personnel, have more 
opportunity to develop policies and to enunciate and communicate them. 

Kramer (15) described three major plans now being used to evaluate 
and select free and inexpensive instructional materials: (a) an adminis- 
trator or staff officer selects the materials, (b) individual teachers select, 
and (c) a committee selects. He showed a growing trend toward use of 
Committees in evaluation and selection procedures. Netzer (22) found 
that in Wisconsin schools participating in her study, teachers were gen- 
erally responsible for selecting their own free and inexpensive materials 
and that where district regulations existed they related only to display 
advertising materials. Teachers reported that many materials never reached 
them because they were discarded in the superintendent’s office and indi- 
cated that administrative red tape is a form of censorship. The Philadelphia 
Public schools (25) reported in 1955 that teachers were allowed to select 
free and inexpensive materials but that they were expected to do so in 
keeping with the policies set by the board of education. . i 

As a materials consultant, Marcus (16) used a materials committee 
which established policy and carried on a continuous evaluation of the 
entire materials program so that the work of selecting and maintaining 
materials for the high school was done according to broad policies estab- 
lished by the committee. One of the most explicit published statements of 
Policy relative to selection of free materials, reported by Patterson (24), 
was that of the San Jose Unified School District, which approved the use 
of such aids within specific limitations, established procedures for evalua- 
tion thru representative committees, and set forth tangible criteria to be 


applied in such selection. 


Improvement of Free and Inexpensive Materials 
There are at least two approaches to the problem of retine dran 
and inexpensive materials now being used in the schools. The first of e 
has to do with the criteria established for the evaluation or be ampi 
materials; the second, with the suggestions teachers and educators make 

or improvement of materials when they have such an opportunity. 


Standards for Evaluating Materials 
Stark (29) in her early study established criteria of reliability of infor- 
mation, timeliness of information, background of those preparing the 
information, and format. These standards are still valid and represent 
goals toward which industry is still working, as revealed in the studies by 
Nelson (21), Sinclair (27), and Wayne University (33). . : 
Netzer (22), Sinclair (27), and Stark (29) all indicated teachers 
Concern that materials be developed with vocabulary appropriate to the 
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group for which the materials are designed. Sinclair reported- that edu- 
cators prefer materials prepared for specific grade levels. Netzer supported 
this when she reported that Wisconsin teachers do not use free materials 
unless they are suited to the units being taught. This implies the necessity 
of business and industry's becoming acquainted with areas frequently 
studied at various grade levels. 

Wayne University (33) reported that teachers liked the fact that charts 
were correlated with the reading material and were sufficiently large to 
use with an entire group. They suggested more color and fewer small 
pictures. 

Hillis (9) reported the following criteria suggested by workers develop- 
ing materials for the Sloan Foundation studies in Florida, Kentucky, and 
Vermont: (a) the informational content should be related to the experi- 
ence of the pupil; (b) the pupil should be conscious of a need for the 
information which the material offers; (c) the information should be 
adequate for use by the pupil; (d) the material should be well organized; 
(e) the style of writing should be clear and comprehensible; (f) the 
vocabulary should be suited to the age and grade level of the pupil and 
to the subjectmatter of the text; (g) technical terms or unfamiliar words 
necessary to the content should be explained as they are introduced; (h) 
useful study helps should accompany the text; and (i) the following 


interest factors should be present: i 
Ak RM nt: people, st humor, 
and life-like situations. per ory’ fona, action, 


Netzer (22) reported that Wisconsin teachers look for materials of à 


graphic and pictorial nature employing a wide use of color and having 4 
wide variety of suggested activities, provision for individual differences: 
lists of topics for discussion, cross references, and other features that wil 
ur pupil interest. Practically all the teachers in Grades VII, VIII, 
i on EE that comic-strip type of teaching aids are desirable. 
"inm. Fac mati ele he Xeonpghize the problem of advertising in free goi 
d EN erials being used in schools. It is generally recommended 
at such advertising be kept to a minimum. As reported by the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals (18) representatives of busi- 
ness and education agreed that for materials to ‘be usable in classrooms 
there should be an absence of sales promotion. They emphasized that 
commercial supplementary teaching materials must oat doute direct 
promotion of sales and that the name of the donating firm should appear 
but not with such emphasis or repetition as to subordinate the education 
content. They thought it permissible for the donor to list unobtrusively 
his important products or services but said there should be no boastful 
claims for them, no efforts to persuade, and no urges to buy or to try. 


Suggestions for Improving Materials 


Investigation shows that both educators and business people are inter- 
ested in developing standards and ways of working for the improvement 
of the free and inexpensive materials being furnished to the schools. 
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Wayne University’s research (33) revealed that teachers liked good use 
of statistics in materials and disliked materials which did not distinguish 
among facts, assumptions, and opinions. These teachers suggested that 
the materials prepared by the Automobile Manufacturers Association 
which tended to mirror older types of teaching should be revised to reflect 
newer teaching methods. 

The problem teachers meet in not finding materials suitable to the read- 
ing level of children in a grade where a particular topic is frequently 
taught was reflected in the suggestion of the American Petroleum Institute 
(1) that materials from the petroleum industry be geared to high-school 
level. Wayne University research workers (33) recommended that there 
be a study of texts and courses of study so that the automobile manufac- 
turers would know for what grade level and areas their materials might 
best be developed. They also recommended that materials be developed to 
do a specific job at a specific grade level. Sinclair (27) reported that most 
educators, particularly school administrators, feel that sponsored aids need 
to be more closely correlated with classroom needs, methodology, and 
aims, and that school administrators appeared to agree that materials 
which are not correlated with existing courses of study are simply “extras” 
and of little value. Teachers who desire “integrated” packets of materials 
are voicing the same hope. ] : 

Nelson (21) in his study of how industry might prepare more effective 
materials for orientation and training of people who serve as. educational 
resources in the classroom found problems in the differences in meanings 
attributed by business and education to such words as resource, cooperate, 
and problem. Businessmen who are teachers for an hour seemed to need a 
Short, concise presentation of how to teach and relate their special area of 
competency to the topic under discussion with the pupils. a also 
reported that, in preparing materials for such use, it 1s best to = fine one 
idea to a single page or to two facing pages. to write ie i non- 
technical language, to include illustrations as an integral part o : he pres- 
entation, and to design a summary to precede the discussion of a point. 

Business and industry have hoped they were utilizing effective means 
of distributing materials to schools. Teachers have hoped for easier ways 
of securing materials. Sinclair (27) reported the suggestion of nro 
that colleges, radio stations, newspapers, and special representatives o 
business be entitled to participate in disseminating information ee 
free materials available to schools. This might assist those teachers who 
do not know about available materials to become acquainted with them. 
Netzer (22) found Wisconsin teachers not wanting a wholesale distribu- 
lion of materials, but rather a distribution only to those who genuinely 
Wanted them. This, they thought, would guarantee to those using the 
materials a sufficient number for all students. They regretted the long time 
lapse between ordering material and receiving it and suggested that first- 
class mail be used rather than parcel post. Sinclair (27) found several 
educators reporting that the coupon section in magazines like Instructor 
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was an effective way of bringing educational materials to the attention 
of teachers. . . . . 

There is little doubt that free and inexpensive materials furnished. to 
schools will better meet the needs of educators so far as those preparing 
materials make provision for planning them cooperatively with educators. 


Efforts by Business and Industry To Improve Materials 


Providing opportunity for publication of research studies dealing with 
the use and evaluation of free and inexpensive materials has been one 
very important step taken by business and industry to acquaint their 
colleagues, as well as school people, with the research findings relative to 
free and inexpensive materials. Examples are the publication of the 
studies by Nelson (20), Sinclair (28), and Stark (30). 

The authors of this chapter wrote letters to 300 trade associations, 


and methods of Preparation. In addition to the reports by Nelson and 
Sinclair, the report for the 
University study (33), the authors received a copy of Howard's Things 
Have Happened (11), which is a report of materials and their use 
sponsored by the Southern Kraft Division of the International Paper 
Company. Almost 95 Percent of the organizations reported, either by 
letter or by telephone, on their Ways of working with educators to improve 
ms stated that they test materials in classrooms, 
and many of them claimed to receive consultative assistance from edu- 
cators in the preparation and evaluation of their teaching materials. 
That business and industry are strivin i: 


hich : : » to avoid the suspicion with 
wuch materials prepared in a company’s advertising department tend to 


in other materials, and that th 
assistance in enriching the edu 
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as for individual children. The research also reveals that there has been 
apprehension on the part of educators concerning the quality and ade- 
quacy of many of the free and inexpensive materials. 

This review suggests the need for continued research in the preparation 
and use of free and inexpensive materials in the schools. Many of the 
studies reported here are pioneer efforts in the area. The existing research 
is rather fragmentary and disparate and does not enable one to obtain 
à complete picture of the problem. 

The authors strongly suggest that research workers in colleges and 
universities, on the one hand, and in business and industry, on the other, 
Cooperate in developing comprehensive studies on all phases of the prep- 
aration and subsequent use of free and inexpensive materials in the 
schools. If a planned program of research on the several aspects of the 
development and use of materials were to be inaugurated, we might expect 
to have many aspects of the problem studied in an integrated way in sev- 
eral selected settings. Data from these studies would then provide both 
education and industry with basic information for improved preparation 
and use of materials, 

A second area of endeavor suggested by this study concerns teacher 
education. It is evident that teachers need help at both the preservice and 
inservice levels in discovering and using free and inexpensive materials, 

eginning teachers should certainly have been sensitized to the importance 
of using a great variety of teaching materials and should have acquired 
skill in using these materials in their many forms. Teachers need to know 
and have experience in using the many resource aids in this area such as 
the film guides and the annotated lists of materials published regularly in 
the professional periodicals of the various teaching fields. Well-trained 
teachers should be expected to be accustomed users of such sources as 
Field Enterprises’ Sources of Free and Inexpensive Educational Materials 
(5), Horkheimer's Elementary Teachers Guide to Free and Inexpensive 
Materials (10), and Williams’ “Sources of Teaching Materials (34), as 
Well as the many other lists that have been developed such as the Citizen- 
ship Education Project’s Resources for Citizenship (32). T 

Furthermore, we cannot hope to provide in preservice programs a me 
education necessary to discover and utilize effectively the increasing weal 
of instructional materials. A strong and continuous program of inservice 
training and assistance for teachers is indicated. A check sheet such as 
that suggested by DeBernardis and Brown (4) might be epe in 
Sensitizing instructional leaders to some of the areas in which teachers 


need and wish to develop understandings. 
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CHAPTER V 


Resource Centers 


WILLIAM H. BRISTOW and LEONARD SIMON 


A ccorpinc to the Dictionary of Education a materials bureau is a 
center established within a school system where curriculum materials. 
visual aids, and other concrete materials and teaching aids are on file and 
accessible for use by teachers, supervisors, and administrators. However. 
for purposes of this chapter, we shall use a definition from a report 
growing out of the work of the Southern States Work-Conference on Edu- 
cational Problems (67) in which the center for instructional materials 15 
regarded as not only a place for storage, classifying, indexing, accounting, 
and delivery, but also a professional laboratory under the direction of an 
educator who is not only grounded in general education but also is a 
specialist in the field of materials. On the basis of this concept, curriculum 
centers, museums, audio-visual centers, and libraries may be thought © 
as resource centers. 


The Curriculum Laboratory as a Resource Center 


A Bureau of Curriculum was founded at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, during the 1920’s. Harap developed a similar project at 
Western Reserve University in 1929 and used the term curriculum labor m 
tory. Drag (18), whose study in 1945 remains the most comprehensive 
research study in the field, reported 8 percent of the counties, 8.5 percent 
of the city school systems, 17 percent of the institutions of higher lear ning: 
and 40 percent of the state or territorial departments of education include 
in the survey as having curriculum laboratories. His study showed 27 
increased rate of growth of curriculum laboratories since the 1920's a" 
particularly during the 1940's. Most of the curriculum laboratories 3” 
existence in the 1920’s (18 of a total of 26) were to be found in institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

New curriculum centers are being established in cities thruout the 
country. In 1950 the board of education of New York City established a 
central curriculum laboratory for the city. At the present time 25 loca 
curriculum centers are in operation thruout the city. To enlist the par 
ticipation of teachers in the program of curriculum development, curricu 
lum assistants work both in the central laboratory and in the local curricu 
lum center. These curriculum assistants spend much of their time in many 
phases of coordination, teacher education, public relations, and providing 
laboratory services. pro A 

Norberg (54) reported the development of a materials center for public 
schools of the Mobile, Alabama, city and county. Farrar (22) descri? 
the instructional materials center of the schools of Alice, Texas, of whic? 
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the curriculum laboratory is only one part. Jennings (40) reported that 
the curriculum center in Kalamazoo, Michigan, started as a small library. 
Goetz (34) described a newly organized Educational Material Laboratory 
in the U. S. Office of Education which has a collection of representative 
textbooks used in elementary and secondary schools, professional books 
for teachers, reference materials, and teaching aids. 


| Functions and Resources 


In his 1945 study Drag (18) pointed out that the development of 
curriculum laboratories during the previous 20 years had been an evolu- 
tionary one, paralleling the curriculum movement thru its several stages 
from systemwide preparation of courses of study by select curriculum 
committees to the recent trend toward curriculum improvement by means 
of teacher workshops. He listed almost 150 activities engaged in by cur- 
riculum laboratories and classified the principal functions of a curriculum 
laboratory under the following headings: (a) it serves as a laboratory 
where curriculum planning is engaged in by individuals and groups under 
professional leadership, (b) it serves as a division or department for 
directing curriculum development, and (c) it serves as a storeroom for 
curriculum materials and as a dispersal center for materials to be used by 


| groups in other localities. 
The University of Conne 
resources of curriculum labora 
Schools, county schools, and s 
of material in the laboratories in o 
courses of study; textbooks; genera 


cticut’s curriculum center (66) studied the 
tories in 73 colleges and universities, city 
tate departments of education. The types 
rder of frequency were found to be: 
] bulletins; professional books; work- 
books; sample texts; reference materials; bibliographies; maps, charts, 
and audio-visual aids; trade books: and manipulative devices. This led 
to the conclusion that curriculum laboratories need more emphasis on 
the word laboratories and that they are too often looked upon as libraries 


rather than as places of “labor.” 


Teacher Education 
Institutions of higher learning are giving attention to the education of 


teachers in the use of curriculum centers. Fox and Linley (28) reported 


an experiment planned in cooperation with the San Diego State College 
| and the San Diego County Schools’ curriculum laboratory. Teachers 
o J 


learned to use the laboratory in attempting to solve curriculum problems. 


Materials and services, such as libraries, workshops, conference room, and 


a staff of consultants to assist teachers, were provided. Yuhas (69) 
described the curriculum laboratory in the university as an essential for 
teacher development. Grambs (35) described the development of a teach- 
Ing materials workshop at Stanford University. Alexander and others (2) 
reported their efforts at curriculum improvement thru curriculum seminars 
at the University of Tennessee and the University of Miami. Passow and 
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others (56) reported an experiment by the Horace Mann-Lincoln Experi- 
mental School to provide necessary leadership training for curriculum 
undertakings. The curriculum laboratory of the George Peabody College 


for Teachers (30) reported extensive use of facilities during the summer 
months. 


The Museum as a Resource Center 


Ramsey (57) gave a history of museums in the United States. the first 
of which was founded as early as 1773. However, it was not until about a 
hundred years later that public and semipublic museums were founded. 
That education was considered a primary function of the museum can be 
seen in the early contracts, acts incorporating museums, and statements 
and reports. The Buffalo Society of Natural Science in 1876 was the first 
to inaugurate educational work for the benefit of the public. In Davenport 
Iowa, teachers brought classes to the Davenport Academy of Natural 
Science as early as 1877. Low (47) found that much of the expansion of 
educational activities in the museums came between 1900 and 1930 when 
museum emphasis was shifted from a privileged few to the general 
public. Museums tended to follow a variety of approaches to their educa- 
tional work depending upon their philosophy of museum work. Altho most 
of the museums studied had educational departments, one museum had 
no educational department because of the belief that education represents 
the total function of the museum and that to establich a special department 
would be a denial of this belief. Moore (50) gathered information 1n 
1941 concerning 100 museums and their work with children. She foun 
school museums controlled by boards of education, school museums Con 
trolled by individual schools, children's museums controlled by their ow? 
boards, and children’s museums as separate but distinct parts of adult 

museums. 

The place of the museum in education was critically examined at the 
UNESCO International Seminar on the Role of the Museum in Education 
(26). The purpose was to survey the training of museum staffs or schoo 
teachers for different types of service, and to discuss the provision 9 
museum equipment from the simplest display method to the use of tole: 
vision. In one of the papers Godwin (33) pointed out that education 
carried on in the museum demonstrates that the museum itself is a visual 
aid tho it is not always recognized as such. She reported that the Buffalo 
Museum of Science was one of the first to arrange its exhibits with an 
educational purpose. In addition to its other educational work, this 
museum developed a summer camp with such activities as nature study. 
arts and crafts, camp crafts, singing, games, Indian lore, and dancing- 
She also reported that the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 
had a recent educational exhibit on water conservation, a feature ° 
which was the cooperation and sponsorship by the Pennsylvania Depart 
ment of Forest and Water, the U. S. Geological Survey, the Pennsylvan!? 
Sanitary Water Board, the Pennsylvania Game Commission, and the City 
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Planning Commission of Philadelphia. Eckhardt (19) concluded tł 
in America the school visits to a museum are lly i ina a 
iie cuerente nlab Bea HE s usually in connection with 
during | meme pace that school visits to Baltimore museums 
school groups pig on ones (12 percent), miscellaneous high- 
«€: pet acd dee combined language classes (19 percent), 
vga d gis ( percent). Thompson (61) reported a discussion 
"^ P of the museum in the training of the handicapped and the 
aninga of the value of this training. 
Mrka —— the educational program of 26 museums and 
m mp sd o m cooperation between museums and boards of 
oo a severa accep For example, at the Brooklyn Museum an 
seca prann ent = schools works directly with the museum's 
In efe an phi «a xa ate epg of teacher-education classes. 
ike Sa , oar m gg and the museum cooperate in 
asl pee pn ? emori : lays. In Cleveland and in St. Louis 
to bal P by t : oard of education serve on the staff of the museums 
thet rabies e the program for school children. Hiller also reported 
Kalb ris oans s original IS bg reproductions are made to 
York, oston, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Newark, St. Louis, and New 
Doyle (17) studied the publications of 378 museums and found that 
106 museums published technical material, 97 published popular material, 
12 published periodicals, and 52 published newsletters. These publica- 
tions are intended for exchange with other institutions and to inform 
members of the museums. Sale of these publications to visitors, schools, 
and others is the practice of 101 museums. 

The American Art Directory of the American Federation of Arts, edited 
by Gilbert (32), lists the activities of the institutions which are members. 
A sample of these activities shows their implication for school systems. 
The City Art Museum of St. Louis offers story hours for children, talks 
in schools, original objects lent free to high schools, and color repro- 
ductions lent to elementary schools. On the university level, the Yale 


University Art Gallery offers free public lectures and lectures to schools 
on appointment. The Marine Historical Association at Mystic, Connecticut, 
The museums are attempting to 


offers guided tours for school groups. 

make their exhibits accessible to as many people as possible. Virginia, 
as one example, is experimenting with a traveling museum of art (13). 
The art exhibit is accompanied by educational materials which include 
filmstrips, informative panels, and recorded commentary. 

Ramsey (57) reported early attempts to subject the educational work 
of the museums to scientific investigation, beginning about 1925. Low 
(47) reported that, in general, many of the activities in the museums are 
variations of past procedures and practices and that no attempt is made 
within the museums, other than on an informal basis, to discover the 


effectiveness of the program. 
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The Audio-Visual Laboratory as a Resource Center 


Kelly (41) reported a comprehensive study of audio-visual miis 
on the state level. He found that of the 46 state departments reporting. : 
have a separate audio-visual unit, bureau, or department. When t A 
eight states in which the audio-visual work is delegated to other units ar 
included, the total is 27 states. Seventeen states have audio-visual services 
at the state university. In 1952, the U. S. Office of Education (63) nne 
38 states and territories as having individuals in charge of audio-visua 
education. Caldwell (11) reported that Arizona, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Ohio, Oklahoma, and Virginia make specific appro- 
priations for the audio-visual program in the state in addition to the 
funds raised in the individual school systems. Allen and Malter e 
reported that only five states made no specific provision in terms o 
personnel time allotments at the state level for audio-visual instruction. 
The See and Hear mid-century survey report (60) indicated wide varia- 
tions in the audio-visual services of the states reporting. , 

Ormsby (55) reported that Washington and Oregon have centers in 
the university and state colleges from which audio-visual material can 
be rented. In California each county serves its own schools unless there 
are large cities within the county. The building coordinator in the county 
is an important element in the extension of the program. Finn (25) 
described a few audio-visual centers in the Rocky Mountain region. 
Montana has a small state film library. Colorado and Wyoming have 
developed libraries in the state universities. The county library movement 
in the Rocky Mountain region receives tax support, and the county 
librarian is the key person. Projects, films, filmstrips, records, and in 
some cases study prints are put in a bookmobile and taken out for use 
in outlying communities. . 

Saettler (59), reporting a historical study of audio-visual education m 
city school systems, found that the school museums emerged first as audio- 
visual centers of the schools. The St. Louis Educational Museum, founded 
in 1904, became the first administrative unit for audio-visual education 
organized in a public school system. In 1923 only 16 city school systems 
had organized departments of visual education. In 1953-54 a survey con 
ducted by the NEA Research Division (52) found that, of the 1310 urban 
school districts replying to a questionnaire, 27 percent had a department 
of audio-visual education and 51 percent reported central coordination 
of the program but no formal audio-visual department. This same survey 
also reported that 65 percent of the school districts in the survey had 
audio-visual centers and about 25 percent had no audio-visual facilities 
of any type. 

A Connecticut State Department of Education survey (14) found that 
more than a quarter of the reporting schools had staff assigned to audio- 
visual services. More than half of the principals in school systems having 
no central audio-visual department said the establishment of such a 
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department was desirable. The Georgia State Department of Education 
(31) reported a trend toward school systems providing centralized audio- 
visual service and the use of portions of state textbook and library funds 
for audio-visual materials. 


Services and Facilities 
‘Harris (36) in a study involving 5000 teachers in adult-education 
] programs in California reported that 30 percent of the audio-visual 
materials they used came from outside sources and only 10 percent came 
from audio-visual centers. It was pointed out that the regular day-school 
teacher who can plan six to eight weeks in advance can make greater 
use of the audio-visual center since this amount of time often is necessary 
for obtaining material from such centers. Harris found that the only 
audio-visual materials obtained to any great extent from the audio-visual 
centers were films, slides, and filmstrips. Dale, Finn, and Hoban (15) 
reported surveys that revealed growth in all phases of audio-visual service. 
The survey of the NEA Research Division (52) contained a checklist 
of the types of audio-visual service available in urban school districts. 
The five highest ranking services according to the 1301 replies were: 
| obtaining free and rental materials on request, consulting with individual 
| classroom teachers on using audio-visual materials, keeping classroom 
| teachers informed of available materials and new acquisitions, selecting 
| and purchasing audio-visual materials, and providing operators and 
equipment for school use. Keeping classroom teachers informed of avail- 
able materials and new acquisitions was the only service ranking among 
the five highest regardless of whether the results were tabulated by type 
| of organization or by size of district. More than 100 of the districts 
| Teported being engaged in producing educational programs for com- 
mercial TV stations; however, only five districts reported a school- 


Operated television station. The survey also presented data concerning 


the audio-visual equipment and materials available. A larger percent of 
chers use audio-visual materials. 


elementary- than of secondary-school tea i ud d 
Secondary-school teachers make the most effective use of audio-visua aids 
in science and social studies and the least effective use in mathematics, 


| English, and foreign language. 


1 Teacher Education . 
Kelly (41) listed four states that require course credits in audio-visual 
education as a requirement for a teaching license. He also reported that 
. 29 states sponsor audio-visual instruction. workshops for teachers, 20 
Sponsor institutes, 12 sponsor summer session courses, and 1 sponsor 
eXtension courses. Educational Screen (20) listed 250 institutions thru- 
Out the country offering summer courses and workshops in audio-visual 
methods and material In 1953 Darden (16) reported a study of 20 
selected county audio-visual centers in California. He found that training 
in the use of audio-visual equipment and materials took place in institutes, 
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workshops, college extension courses, interschool visitation, faculty sede 
ings, and by handbooks. Harris (36) reported that more than. half the 
5000 teachers responding to his questionnaire expressed a desire for a 
course in audio-visual technics. Geer (29) concluded that, altho s dqeo 
are encouraged to use audio-visual materials, they lack iiri. diee 
experience. Leeland (43) in his study showed the need for oo 
inservice programs. The NEA Research Division survey (52) reporte 
that some formal training and/or practical experience in using audio- 
visual aids was required in only eight percent of the districts reporting. 
It was also reported that inservice education in audio-visual education 
was available in approximately half the districts. 

Advance training in the audio-visual field is available at only a few 
institutions. Brown and Lyda (10) reported only four doctoral studies in 
audio-visual education completed during the year 1949-50. Hunt (38) 
pointed out that 27 such dissertations concerned with audio-visual services 
were under way in 1951-52. Twelve of the 27 studies were being conducted 
at Indiana University and at Columbia University. 


The Library as a Resource Center 


School libraries have developed along various organizational lines. Dis- 
trict school libraries first appeared in the 1830’s and 1840's. Altho 19 
states had enacted legislation of sorts affecting public school libraries by 
1876, the school library movement did not gain momentum until much 
later. Cecil and Heaps (12) gave 1876 as the date which saw cooperation 
between public libraries and school libraries beginning to lead to the estab- 
lishment of library facilities in schools. They reported that by 1940, 30 
states had permissive and 15 states mandatory legislation relative to the 
establishment of school libraries. Altho 1 
state aid to libraries, in only six of the states was the legislation mandatory. 
Batchelder (6) reported that the first school library, with a librarian jn 
charge, dates from the beginning of the twentieth century, with an m- 


creased rate of growth in the number of school libraries not becoming 
evident until the 1920's and 1930's. 


The U. S. Office of Education (65) 
10 high schools responding to a quest 
libraries. Fewer than 1 in 2 of the e 
100,000 population and fewer than 1 i 
county superintendents had central lib 
lin 5 centralized libraries in cities of more than 10,000 population and 
approximately 1 in 33 centralized libraries in the county systems reporte 
a book stock of 5000 volumes or more. 

Anderson (5) reported an increase in the number of school library 
supervisors in the state departments of education, with more than half the 
states employing such supervisors. She also reported evidence of growth 
of school libraries. For example, Baltimore has organized 23 elementary- 
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reported that more than 9 in every 
ionnaire were served by centralize 

lementary schools in cities of gi 
n 6 of the elementary schools under 
raries. However, only approximately 
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school libraries since 1947. In 1951, the Jackson, Tennessee, schools set 
up central libraries in four elementary schools. Fedder (23) reported a 
number of library studies showing an uneven development of school 
libraries thruout the country. 

Public libraries are important factors in servicing the school. Brahm (9) 
described the growth of public libraries from the community and associa- 
tion libraries of the nineteenth century; of the county libraries, particu- 
larly in the 1930-1950 period; and of the multi-county and regional li- 
braries of the past few years. LeFevre (44) described how the school- 
district library formed the nucleus of the town library, out of which the 
public library movement grew, rather than the modern school library. 
The U. S. Office of Education (64) reported more than 7000 public li- 
brary systems in this country in 1944-45. However, more than 40 percent 
of these libraries owned fewer than 6000 volumes and another 40 percent 
had from 6000 to 25,000 volumes. The picture of the public libraries serv- 
ing the public is as spotty as the picture of the school libraries serving the 
children. Beals (7) in 1943 pointed out that some sort of library service 
was available to the entire populations of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
whereas only 12 percent of the population of West Virginia had public 
library service. Rose (58) in 1954 reported that 71 percent of the people 
of North Dakota were without access to any library service. A New York 
State Governor's Committee on Library Aid (48) reported that in New 
York State in 1950 more than a million people had no public library 
legally open to them, a third of a million had only token service, and half 
a million had service a few hours a week. 


Educational Activities 

Batchelder (6) said that two major factors in the growth of the public 
school libraries were the broader concept of education and the coopera- 
tion of public libraries with schools. Rose (58) reported that public li- 
braries in Cleveland, Worcester, Providence, Buffalo, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
and New York were sending book collections to schools even before 1900. 
Many public libraries, as part of their program, offer special ei in 
and programs for children and youth. The Committee on Post-War P wa 
ning of the American Library Association (4) described library worl 
already being done along this line. Libraries in such cities as New York, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, and Newark have special rooms for 
teen-agers and children. Experiments on “great books programs, forum 
meetings, social gatherings, film forums, and other activities are now 
being carried on within the public library. Ersted (21) described four 
states in which the state supervisor of school libraries also devotes time 
to work for children and young people in public libraries. Children’s 
librarians in two state departments of education give time to work with 
school libraries. She reported that in some states the responsibility for 
Public library development is in the state department of education. She 
also described cooperative library administration in Cleveland, Cleveland 
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Heights, and Lakewood, Ohio; Madison, Wisconsin; and a number of 
other cities. County library branches are placed in school buildings in 
many rural areas, and schools are often regular stops for bookmobiles. 
The NEA and the American Library Association (53) described public 
and school library relationships in 10 communities which illustrate a 
variety of patterns of organization. 

Leigh (45) reported a study of the Social Science Research. Council 
which found that one-fourth of the books read by people are from publie 
libraries. Estimates indicate that one-third of the children use the library. 
compared with one-tenth of the adults. The study also indicated that small 
libraries select their current books on the basis of sale volume. Two- 
thirds of the public libraries in the United States serve populations of 
less than 5000; these in general make no serious attempt to build collec- 
tions of popular but reliable reference works in major areas. Film and 
musical materials are limited mostly to the small percent of public li- 
braries with a budget of over $100,000. 

Fenwick (24) described an informal experiment of library service to 
younger children at the Laboratory School of the University of Chicago. 
The experiment, it was felt, showed that the elementary-school library can 
be an important and effective tool in the total educational program. The 
Thirtieth Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals 
(51) contained reports of practices of individual teachers and school sys- 
tems in utilizing the resources and services of the library. Kennedy (42) 
described library situations and functions in several localities that show 
different organizations on the elementary level. Witmer (68) described 
the librarian at work in five different localities and concluded that libraries 
a active teaching and learning centers. James (39) reported that until 
oe vd eren T ses 7 the high-school librarian were to 
peces i. he use o ibrary tools. By 1940, articles began 

ppear in professional journals describing how the library could play 

m dd Pu training of youth in critical thinking and could aid youth 

Dom 4 URL e judgments based upon reliable information. Today: 
gh-school library also serves the teacher and the administrator. 


Relationship to Audio-Visual Program 


The search for a relationship between the library and the audio-visual 
program continues. Many administrators and school librarians woul 
prefer that the library deal with printed materials and that audio-visual 
materials be cared for by other departments. Bennett (8), in citing the 
results of a survey undertaken by the Association of College and Research 
Libraries, mentioned this difference of opinion among librarians as to 
who should administer the audio-visual service. Similarly, Ainsworth (1), 
reporting a state survey in Illinois, found that lisarhns disagreed as t? 
the place of the librarian in the audio-visual program. 

The U. S. Office of Education (62), reporting school library standards 
in 1954, pointed out that in some states audio-visual materials are part 
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of the library organization. The Indiana School Librarians Association 
(49) described the growth of the school library into an instructional 
center, culminating in the establishment of a division of school libraries 
and teaching materials within the state department of public instruction 
in Indiana. Florida issued a similar statement (27). 

Lieberman (46) surveyed 61 library schools with full-time programs 
in the United States and found that 95 percent of these institutions do 
) offer audio-visual instruction in their curriculum. However, in rating the 
catalog offerings of these schools, he found them to be generally poor. 


Needs and Trends 


Various types of resource centers were originally thought of more as 
repositories of materials than as workshops and places of learning. Re- 
source centers were also more concerned with materials for pupils than 
for teachers. The workshop movement has highlighted the importance 
of teachers using the resources of museums, libraries, and curriculum 
and audio-visual laboratories. Today, resource centers serve both pupils 
and teachers. 

Altho the integration of various types of resource centers was early rec- 
ognized as educationally desirable, this has not been achieved. The inter- 
relationship of centers providing various types of materials is now being 
examined in the light of total curriculum, staff, and pupil personnel needs. 
As an example, the relationship between libraries and audio-visual centers 
is under scrutiny and study in a number of communities. The relationship 
of public and school libraries has not been completely and adequately 
worked out. The relationship between systemwide and school centers of 
materials is also a problem. Further studies are needed. with respect to 
the extent to which various services can be integrated without losing the 
unique contribution which each makes. . 

Research concerning resource centers has been mainly of the survey 
type, and little has been done to evaluate the movement critically and 
point out its place in the educational structure. Research is needed as to 
the function, relationship, uses, and value of centers offering different 
kinds of services. Research is also needed as to the design, location, facili- 
lies, and services which are offered both to pupils and to teachers. The 
place of resource centers in inservice training has been increasingly rec- 
ognized, but no clear design or pattern has emerged. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tu United States Census for 1950 revealed the interesting work pat- 
tern of the American people. The population of 1950 had increased 
some 17 percent over the 1940 population. The number of jobs had 
increased approximately 24 percent during this time. Increases were 
found in the so-called “white collar” jobs, 41 percent; manual labor jobs, 
such as craftsmen, operatives, and laborers, 34 percent; and service 
workers, 5 percent. Unskilled laborers and farm workers decreased 8 
and 16 percent respectively. 

One might draw the conclusion that in the years ahead more education 
and training of a vocational and technical nature will be necessary if 
the schools are to provide trained workers for an expanding economy. 

This issue of the REVIEW is similar in content to the June 1947 and 
the October 1950 issues. The present issue contains a chapter on voca- 
tional selection. Proper vocational choice is the first fundamental for a 
successful program of vocational and technical education. 

This issue of the Review is presented with the hope that the research 
reviewed will help those in charge of vocational and technical education 


build more effective programs. 


Ray Bryan, Chairman 
Committee on Vocational and Technical Education 


' CHAPTER I 


Vocational Selection 


CHARLES F. WARNATH 


“ Researcu in the area of vocational selection does not lend itself to easy 
5 classification for several reasons. The first of these is the fact that, as 
i Jordaan (14) has mentioned, the way in which the subjects’ preferences 
i have been elicited is not always clearly described; thus, the results of 


néarly identical studies may be totally different simply because the word- 
ing of the choice query, “What would you like to do for a living?" 
5 stimulates a response different from that evoked by the question, “What 
do you expect to be doing for a living in 10 years?" Related to this is 
the source of the second difficulty; namely, vocational “choice” may or 
may not be strictly a choice; the response with which the research worker 
is working may be, among other things, an aspiration, a preference, an 
attitude, a stated interest, a measured interest, or an actual choice. The 
10-year-old boy may state an interest in becoming a doctor or may prefer 
engineering to auto mechanics, but he is only indirectly making a voca- 
tional selection until he can choose the training for the specific job or 
the job itself. As Super (42) reminds us: “The term vocational choice, 
widely used in discussions and studies of vocational development and ad- 
justment, conveys a misleading notion of neatness and precision in time, 
of singleness and uniqueness in the life of the individual.” The third 
difficulty in summarizing the research on vocational choice or selection 
is the apparently inexhaustible number of discrete variables which can 
be related to vocational choice and reported in individual articles in the 
journals. In a perusal of 40 or 50 reports, we find that not more than 
five or six seem to fall under any one general heading, with most of 
them distributed over a number of topics or approaches to the problem. 
Because of space limitations, this summary will report only on research 
" Since 1950. During these past six years no trend is discernible in the 
research on vocational choice unless it is the recent emergence of a more 
inclusive approach to the question of choice in an attempt to formulate 
an over-all theory within which vocational selection can be viewed as 
Part of a developmental process. This will be discussed in the section 
titled *Recent Major Projects." 


Socioeconomic Status and Vocational Choice 


9.—— oy 


One of the most frequently studied variables in relation to vocational 
Selection has been social class or socioeconomic status. Galler (7) 
in an investigation of the answers of children in two : 
Schools to the question, *What job you w 
up and why you would like it?” discover. 


Chicago elementary 
ould like most when you grow 
ed that upper middle-class chil- 
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dren gave more intrinsic reasons for liking their selection and that (ok 
class boys gave more altruistic reasons than lower-class boys; BEA, M : 
cantly more middle-class boys chose their father's occupation even th 

the choices of all groups ranged over all levels and kinds of jobs. pier 
(9), analyzing the ratings given 51 varied occupations by high-schoo 
students, discovered that, despite the wide agreement on job clusters, 
the lowest of three class groups tended to see less distinction between 
business and professional people while the highest group seemed to € 
less distinction between the various mechanical and manual jobs. Gustac 
(10) used the OL Scale of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank to measure 
the status aspiration of male college students and related this to the in- 
terest groups on the same test; while there were scattered significant 
differences in several groups, the two groups which appeared to be most 
consistently different were the Sub-Technical and Verbal-Linguistic. Among 
other things studied and reported by Hollingshead in his book. Elmtown's 
Youth (13), were the occupational choices of his 735 high-school students. 
He discovered that youngsters from different social classes tended to 
aspire to different types and levels of jobs; moreover. the percent of 
undecided youngsters rose as class level declined. An interview study by 
Kahl (15) of 24 boys from working-class families found that within this 
social-class level, some parents were satisfied with their own lot in life 
and did not attempt to push their sons up the status ladder whereas other 
parents clearly encouraged their sons to strive for a "better" life. Much 
of this article summarized that part of the extensive case material which 
throws light on the relationship between parental pressure and son’s aS” 
piration. Waters (47) concluded in his studies of senior boys from nine 
high schools that level of aspiration was much higher than w 
by the status of the family. 

Using the Kuder Preference Record as a measure of vocational prefer- 
ence in a study of 485 high-school students, Moser (22) concluded that 
those whose parents had the greatest amount of coll 
ferred vocations which rank high in normally 
and that number of books in the home and number of regularly de- 
livered magazines also correlated highly with preference. In an investiga- 
tion of people in two different occupalional groups ( professional and 
nonprofessional), Norton (23, 24) discovered that vocational interests 
developed thruout the age span studied; however, factory workers tended 
to have a paucity of interest histories and were notable for their lack of 
vocational orientation as compared with teachers. In neither of the groups 


did the subjects' current vocational goals consistently reflect their earlier 
interests. 


as represented 


ege attendance pre- 
accepted cultural status. 


Special Groups and Vocational Choice 


There have been a number of investigations whose common denominator 
has been specificity or special interest of the group studied. Harrison 
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à (11, 12), Brown (2), and Lawrence (19) examined the vocational goals 
f of Negro youth; McFarland, Moseley, and Fisher (21) investigated some 
of the questions related to becoming and persisting as a professional truck 
driver; Scantlebury (29) studied third- and fourth-year medical students 
to discover some of the factors which influence youth to study medicine; 
Willcox and Beigel (48) did the same for teachers. Knapp and Goodrich 
(17), in their book entitled Origins of American Scientists, reported a 
survey of the background of American scientists, emphasizing their 
undergraduate college careers. Finally, Roe (26, 27, 28) collected and 
presented the life history data of eminent scientists in the fields of the 
physical and biological sciences, anthropology, and psychology; she also 
T" reported on the results of a number of tests given to these scientists. 


Follow-Up Data Used To Study Vocational Choice 


Several studies using follow-up data to check on the accomplishment of 
original vocational plans were completed. Dickinson (3) obtained from 
graduating seniors at the University of Washington a 75-percent return 
on 2180 questionnaires requesting information concerning the type of 
work preferred after graduation. The survey indicated that the great 
shortages in the supply of trained workers for some fields, such as engi- 
neering and accounting, may be partially due to the fact that very sizable 
percentages of those gaining degrees in such fields of study do not choose 
lo enter these professions upon graduation but prefer to use their training 
to achieve other occupational goals. In a follow-up of 1600 Pittsburgh 
high-school seniors one year after graduation, Latham (18) found no 
correlation between success or satisfaction on the job and appropriateness 
of the job to the aptitudes of the individual; nor was any correlation found 
between success or satisfaction and the extent of agreement between job 
planned and job taken. Neither work planned nor work selected was 
associated with aptitudes. Strong (39) followed up 19 years later the 
Stanford University freshmen of 1930 and found from 38 to 61 percent 

e had continued in the occupation of their early choice (the discrepancy 
being due to whether or not *don't know" responses were included and 
how business was interpreted). Taking amount of change into account, 
one-half of the students continued in the occupation of their early choice 
or changed to an occupation closely related to it. 


» : : 
Personality and Vocational Choice 

In the area of personality, Feather (5) studied 503 veterans using the 

t Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory and the Kuder Preference 

Record, Vocational. He concluded that those with personality maladjust- 

b ments were more likely to have occupational interests which fell in the 


significant range (75th percentile or above) of the Kuder in the Literary, 
Musical, and Artistic areas. Moreover, these same maladjusted individuals 
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were less likely than the normal ones to have interests in the Mechanical 
and Scientific areas. Forer (6) examined the Kuder Preference Records of 
24 differently diagnosed disabled veterans. Nearly all showed signifi- 
cantly high social service interests. One conclusion reached was that 
emotionally disturbed persons rejected activities in which they were 
most likely to succeed for those offering uncontrolled freedom in which 
they were most likely to fail. Levin (20) discussed ego involvement and 
status anxiety as they affect occupational choice. 

Small (35) reported on a comparison of the vocational choices of 
adjusted adolescent boys with those of disturbed adolescent boys and 
on an examination of the reality and fantasy content of their choices. 
The better adjusted boys were found to deviate less from the requirements 
of their chosen occupations than did the disturbed boys; however, the 
better adjusted subjects’ second choices were “less realistic" than their 
first. choices, and the second choices of the disturbed subjects were “more 
realistic” than their first choices. Using Murray’s needs, Small found 
that the better adjusted subjects showed more of the needs that are as- 
sociated with environment involvement, forming relationships, and the 
exercise of skills and talents, The disturbed subjects showed more of 
the needs that are associated with environment avoidance and the re- 
striction both of relationships and of exercise of talents. Steinberg (38) 
studied 150 disabled veterans to determine if there were differences in 
the patterns of vocational choice, as measured by the Kuder Preference 
Record, between people who used neurotic patterns of adjustment and 
people who were not patently neurotic. Differences between the means 
of the neurotic and nonneurotic groups, significant at the l-percent level, 
were found on the Mechanical Scale (nonneurotic higher) and the 
Musical Scale (neurotic higher); a difference at the 5-percent level was 
found on the Literary Scale (neurotic higher). Steinberg concluded 
that there was a tendency for the more maladjusted to emphasize fantasy 
rather than practical performance and to have more unrealistic goals. 


Miscellaneous Studies of Vocational Choice 


Singer and Stefflre (32, 33, 34) contributed three articles to the voca- 
tional choice literature. In an interview study of 373 male and 416 female 
high-school seniors, the authors found that jobs offering power. profit, and 
independence were significantly overselected by the boys while girls were 
more inclined to select job values characterized by interesting experi- 
ences and social service. Studying age differences in job values and de- 
sires, the authors found that adult males were not particularly concerned 
with an interesting job with fame or with profit in comparison with a 
group of high-school seniors. On the other hand, urban adults over- 
selected a job where you could “work more or less: on your own” while 
the adolescents did not attach much importance to independence. Finally, 
a group (N=148) of male adolescents scoring in the upper quarter of 
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the Level of Interest Section of the California Occupational Interest 
Inventory was compared with a low-quarter scoring group (N—64) on 
Center's Job Values and Desires Checklist. A significantly greater pro- 
portion of the high-quarter group than of the low-quarter group wanted 
jobs permitting self-expression, and a significantly higher proportion of 
the low-quarter group selected the value of job independence. 

Three studies concentrating on the general educational and career 
plans of students were carried out by Berdie (1), Ezell and Tate (4), 
and Stephenson (37). Berdie's book covers questionnaire and test ma- 
terial collected from approximately 25.000 Minnesota high-school seniors 
and was aimed at an over-all examination of the forces acting within and 
on the high-school student which direct him toward college, work, or 
some post-high-school training. Ezell and Tate used the questionnaires 
of 1572 high-school students in and around Waco, Texas, to survey 
the students' post-high-school plans, reasons for these plans, and family 
background. Stephenson obtained questionnaire data on 443 ninth-graders 
in a semi-industrial community of 52,000 inhabitants to study their 
job aspirations and family occupational background. 

Several studies have been directed at the examination of change in 
vocational choice. Schmidt and Rothney (30) investigated the change in 
choices of 869 high-school students, 347 of whom received intensive 
counseling until graduation. The authors discovered that approximately 
half of the students entered the post-high-school occupation or training 
which they had chosen at one of their three years in high school, that 
approximately 2 out of 3 students changed their choice at least once dur- 
ing high school, and that 1 out of 5 students expressed the same choice all 
the way thru school and followed thru in his post-high-school vocational 
activity. Strong (40), following up on the occupational plans of 255 
Stanford freshmen while giving them the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, 
discovered that 40 percent had changed their occupational choice by the 
time they were sophomores. Excluding students who chose an occupa- 
tion for which there was no Strong VIB scale, the conclusion was that the 
smaller the relationship between the first and second choice, the greater 
the discrepancy between either choice and measured interest score. 
Pihlblad and Gregory (25) compared the occupations engaged in ap- 
proximately 10 years after high school by a group graduating at the 
beginning of a depression with the occupations of a group faced with 
armed service and/or plentiful jobs. Definite shifts in types of jobs ob- 
tained by these groups were found; the most marked shift was a movement 
away from teaching. 

Traphagen (46) investigated the Strong VIB patterns for two groups 
of male college students: 30 who persisted in their original choice of 
high-school teacher thruout counseling and 30 who changed from high- 
school teacher during counseling. Several definite differences in the pat- 
terns of the two groups were apparent. Speer and Jasker (36), using 107 
males who sought vocational counseling, investigated the influence of 
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occupational information on occupational goals. They deduced that with 
more adequate information about themselves nearly half changed their 
occupational goals. Almost all those choosing “lower” goals had had 
original goals at the professional and semiprofessional levels. . 
Klare (16) found that neither mechanical work preferences nor clerical 
work preferences showed any significant relationship to scores on an 
immediate retention test covering a mechanical training lesson. Both 
mechanical and clerical aptitude, however, appeared quite highly and 
consistently related to retention test scores (this was particularly true 
for mechanical aptitude), : 
Schmidt (31), in a study of 900 tenth-grade students of four Wisconsin 
high schools, concluded: (a) that occupational choices of tenth-grade 
secondary-school subjects were more stable than previous literature in 
this area indicates and (b) that sophomores in high school who selected 
certain specific occupations tended to make scores significantly higher 
than average on only approximately half the tests of Primary Mental 
Abilities which purport to measure abilities required in those occupations. 


Recent Major Projects 


Special attention is called to several major projects which have been 
directed more toward the underlying theory of vocational choice than 
toward the examination of discrete variables related to vocational selec- 


tion. The first of these, by Ginzberg and others (8), reviewed three current 


theories of occupational choice and 


c ; and key persons. The study concentrated on 
studies of individuals from the s 


and maturity ( actually, the subjec 
middle and lower-middle Socioeco. 


individual and the important factors which entered into his choice. 
Ginzberg arrived at the conclusion that there are three distinct periods 
of occupational decision-making: the period (between ages 6 and 11) 
during which the individual makes what can be described as a fantasy 
choice; the period (generally coinciding w 
during which he is making a te 
early adulthood) when he make 
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follows a second important generalization: The process is largely irre- 
versible. Also, the process ends in a compromise. 

Following the line of reasoning, developed in several articles (41. 42. 
43), that vocational choice is actually a series of choices and that the 
term vocational development is more appropriate, Super designed a 
longitudinal investigation termed the Career Pattern Study to test this 
choice process. This 20-year follow-up had not produced any reports 
(other than dissertation studies) during the period under review altho a 
series of monographs had been scheduled for future release. Approximately 
140 boys from the eighth grade and 140 boys from the ninth grade of 
the Middletown, New York. junior and senior high schools were inter- 
viewed and tested in 1950-51. A battery of some 20 tests was adminis- 
tered and four recorded interviews were obtained from each boy con- 
cerning his in-school activities, out-of-school activities, family relation- 
ships, and plans. In addition the parents of all of the subjects were inter- 
viewed, with emphasis on their own vocational histories. When these boys 
became seniors, in 1954-55, they were again tested and interviewed. as 
were those subjects who had subsequently changed schools or dropped 
out of school. At intervals until they reach the age of 35, the subjects will 
he contacted in order to keep their life histories (especially the educa- 
tional and vocational components) up to date. 

An extensive investigation of career development was also under way 
at the Graduate School of Education at Harvard University under the 
general supervision of Tiedeman. The Harvard Studies in Career Develop- 
ment were in the main founded upon Super’s proposed theory of career 
development. However, the studies made greater use of the structure of 
the American school system than did Super’s approach. Seven levels of 
occupationally oriented choice were investigated, from the secondary 
school thru specific job choice. The Harvard Studies in Career Develop- 
ment initially attempted to ascertain whether ability patterns distinguish 
people choosing one option over another at any one of these choice points. 

wo papers on the Harvard Studies were published during the period 
reviewed: The first (44) examined the use of the Differential Aptitude 
Test in differentiating between pupils choosing either the high-school 
business curriculum or college preparatory curriculum; the second (45) 
presented an application of the method of discriminant analysis to data 


for more than two groups in the prediction of college fields of concen- 
tration. 


Summary and Conclusions 


It is apparent that major developmental projects have become an im- 
portant factor in the field of vocational selection because of a desire 
to establish a theoretical framework for the study of the choice process. 
Previous examinations of discrete variables as they relate to a vocational 
choice have been found generally limited in their application because the 
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choices of the individual show change both in content and "as — 
of the term to the subjects over a period of time; thus, the —€— 
these studies tend to be heavily loaded with a time or gener ui 
The later studies of Ginzberg, Super, and Tiedeman xm eA pes 
thru the channel of general development. This has necessitate A. e eid 
of the choice process for varied groups at different age an ow sd 
levels or for a single group over an extended period of time. In p ET 
case the choice is not central, but what is important is the series of choi 
which the individual makes from secondary school thru retirement a : 
the relation of these choices to each other and to the factors which imping 
on them at each level of development. 
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CHAPTER II 


Agricultural Education 


LLOYD J. PHIPPS 


Tre research reviewed in this chapter relates primarily to agricultural 
education provided by the public schools. Research in agricultural 
education was last reviewed in the October 1950 issue of the Review or 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH (60) and was first treated in the Review 
in October 1944. (59). Since 1950 the number of studies in agricultural 
education has increased rapidly (2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 7). As the material for this 
chapter was prepared, more than 1000 studies were considered. In the 
selection of studies to review, the following criteria were used: (a) im- 
portance, (b) quality, (c) methodology employed, (d) significance of 
the findings, and (e) accessibility of the study. 


Programs in Schools 


The reorganization of many schools in rural areas necessitated changes 
in the agricultural education programs in these schools (38). Farming 
methods were also changing, and the population of rural areas was de- 
creasing. These changes focused attention on a redefinition of the clientele 
for agricultural education (44) and on the meaning and interpretation 
of the Smith-Hughes Act (47). . . . 

In program planning the use of advisory councils and committees 
received increased attention (35, 37, 56). According to Scott (56) there 
Was general acceptance of advisory councils by leaders in agricultural 
education; technics not formerly available made success with councils 
more certain. Hamlin (37) found that advisory committees were used 
to recommend policies for agricultural education in Illinois. Altho ad- 
Visory committees were used to assist in the development of policies for 
local departments of agricultural education, Gingery (32) noted that most 
States did not have a printed statement of policy for the vocational agri- 
culture program at the state level. . . 

The changes in agriculture caused professional workers in agricul- 
tural education to re-examine the objectives of vocational agriculture. 
Chase (19) found that one of the most significant trends during the past 

0 years was the one-third decline in the farm population, in spite of the 
doubling of the total population of the United States. His study further 
Tevealed that the head teacher trainers in agricultural education believed 
(a) that in light of socioeconomic trends in agriculture the objectives in 
agricultural education should place primary emphasis on establishment 
in farming, (b) that some arrangement should be made to prepare for 
Occupations related to farming, and (c) that present training should be 
modified to include guidance for those who may leave the farm to enter 
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nonfarm occupations. Chase found agricultural educators ise n 
to the idea of providing training in agricultural education for t un 
were or who might become part-time or resident farmers, for ao 
planning to become skilled farm laborers, and for those planning pee 
an agricultural college. The agricultural educators involved in en 
study also believed that training should be provided in general or 
ional agriculture. 
Moral the agricultural courses taught in the public schools were ke cn 
tional, but there were some general or nonvocational courses in ed 
ence (17). Some junior colleges provided terminal courses in agricu ie 
(18, 67). An apparent trend in agricultural education in the pu s 
schools was the development of multiple teacher departments. Willams 
(68) found such a trend in Virginia. He also found that more patrons 
were reached in multiple teacher departments altho the number of paromi 
reached per teacher was about the same. Hamlin (36) reported that n 
the central United States teachers were added in departments primary 
to care for rising high-school enrolments in vocational agriculture; 3x 
ever, the effect was that, while high-school enrolments increased A 
percent, adult farmer enrolments increased 82 percent, and the young 
farmer enrolments, 192 percent. d- 
The success of an agricultural education program is partially depen! : 
ent on the teachers in the program. Torrence (65) reported a ppt 
tically significant relationship between success as a teacher of vocation? 
agriculture and knowledge of technical agricultural information, pro 
ciency in performing agricultural manipulative skills, and knowledge T 
professional educational information. Nelson (50) developed a voc d 
tional agriculture scale for the Strong Vocational Blank. This scale isa 
made available for use in the preliminary guidance of prospective teac x 
of vocational agriculture. i 
Several studies pertained to the use of time by teachers of wi 
tional agriculture. Surveying conditions in selected states, Zimmer 
(72) found that the average teacher studied devoted 57.1 hours per Lar 
to professional activities. Hill (41) reported that in West Virginia teac 
ers with the larger out-of-school programs worked more hours per poet 
than the teachers with smaller out-of-school programs altho the por a 
used less time for supervising all-day students? farming prograilo 
planning for teaching, for professional study, and for FFA activities tha 
did the teachers with the smaller programs. 


Farming Programs of Students 


Studies have been made concerning numerous specific aspects A 
farming programs such as farming program visits (21), the use of d 
(70), the use of school land (25), efficiency goals (29), the selecting acis 
initiating of programs (26), and father and son farming am 
(33). Phipps (51) found that the chief emphasis in Jllinois was on 
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stock projects with particular emphasis on swine projects. Many high- 
school boys failed to receive experiences with crops thru their own crop 
production projects. Garner (30) reported that a significantly greater 
number of the teachers with the more effective farming programs used 
approved practices for initiating and supervising farming programs. 
According to Deyoe (25) approximately 19 percent of the vocational 
agriculture departments in Illinois operated plots of land varying in size 
Írom small acreages to 100 acres or more. He found, however, that there 
was no trend toward an increase in the number of departments with 
school land, and that in most cases where large acreages were involved 
there was a tendency to modify or abandon operations after a few 
years, largely because of excessive burdens on the teachers. 


Teaching Procedures 


Traditionally the agricultural characteristics of a community are studied 
along with the farming programs of former students as a means of ob- 
taining information for use in selecting the content of vocational agri- 
culture courses. Robinson (53), however, reported that approximately 
84. percent of the teachers of vocational agriculture in Pennsylvania high 
schools used student participation in planning their courses of study. 
Some workers in agricultural education believed that more attention 
should be given to the teaching of farm management topics. Woodin (71) 
studied the teaching of farm cooperatives and farm marketing by Ohio 
teachers. He reported many worthwhile accomplishments from the study 
of farm cooperatives such as the increased use of existing cooperatives. 

Content and emphasis in courses in farm mechanics have been given 
attention by research workers in agricultural education. Phipps and Deyoe 
(52) reported that farmers believed the following areas should be given 
most attention in farm mechanics instruction: (a) farm safety, (b) re- 
pairing and adjusting farm machinery, (c) carpentry, (d) farm tractor 
maintenance, (e) soil and water management, (f) sharpening tools, and 
(g) farm wiring. Hamilton (34) found that the managerial abilities 
important in teaching farm mechanics were generally underemphasized. 
Sharpe (57) studied the farm mechanics projects of the Pennsylvania 
State Farmers of 1951 and 1952; he discovered that most of the projects 
of these State Farmers were related to their farming programs. - 

Thompson (64) developed an experimental pattern which involved 
ble aspects of good teaching. He found that 


many theoretically desira k . four 
students taught according to the experimental pattern gained significantly 


more facts than did those taught by a conventional pattern. 

Teachers of vocational agriculture studied in Alabama used a wider 
variety of audio-visual materials than did the nonvocational teachers 
studied (8). However, the teachers of nonvocational subjects used maps. 
charts, models, and mock-ups more frequently than did the teachers of 
agriculture. 
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Love (45) examined the effectiveness of different methods of pre- 
senting pasture research data to vocational agriculture and young farmer 
students. He reported that the students who studied the principles and 
purposes of soil testing systematically in classroom instruction. gained 
significantly more knowledge of pasture improvement than students who 
engaged in pasture improvement but who did not use soil tests and who 
received information and advice only thru the usual channels. The teach- 
ing procedures followed by the teachers in the veterans programs in 
Wisconsin were studied by Cooper (23), who reported that the more 
eflective teachers used many of the theoretically approved practices in 
teaching. A problem in agricultural education is the selection of reading 
material that is adapted to the reading level of the students. Christensen 
(20) found that the frequency of use of a book in agriculture courses is 
not always a reliable guide to the readability of the book. 


Guidance and Counseling 


Socioeconomic trends in agriculture motivated many studies regarding 
farm opportunities (11, 54, 61). Chase (19) pointed out that not all boys 
who desired to farm were able to establish themselves as farmers. This 
situation made guidance and counseling important at all levels. 

Many studies were conducted to determine the number of former high: 
school students in vocational agriculture who become farmers. A follow-up 
study (54) of former high-school students in Virginia for the 31-year 
period between 1918 and 1949 revealed that 23.98 ‘ponent of the former 
students were engaged in farming, and that 6.27 percent were engaged in 
occupations related to agriculture. The percentage of their ex-students 
engaged in farming decreased after 1926 when the first follow-up study 
on mates but m pum entering farming increased. The increase in 

ize of farms and the growing ition f ett e 
establishment in eatin cme amd T aut tig existing, fms maa 

: g more difficult; however, there were vast differ 
ences in opportunities to become established in farming in the various 
m in a state and in the United States. Beyl (11) found that in dif- 
erent parts of Wisconsin the opportunities for establishment in farming 
varied from practically none, except by inheritance, to virtually unlimited 
opportunities. The ages of beginning farmers ranged from 23.78 to 33.36 
years in Indiana in a study reported in 1949 (61). Bjoraker (13) con- 
cluded that a farm boy's desire to remain on the farm increased with larger 
farming units and larger farm businesses; also of primary importance 
was the nature of the boy's responsibilities. 

Agriculture teachers and students in agricultural education recognized 
the value and importance of occupational information (15). The achieve- 
ment of students in a certain area in Pennsylvania was found to be relate 
to their reading ability as measured by the Jowa Silent Reading Test 
(31). The results of this study may indicate that teachers of agriculture 
need to give guidance regarding the improvement of reading abilities- 
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Adult Education 


The public schools provided agricultural education not only for high- 
school students, but also for adult farmers, young farmers, and veterans 
who were farming. Several comprehensive studies of adult farmer edu- 
cation were completed (16, 48, 55). Twelve states in the central region 
participated in a study regarding the organization, conduct, and evalua- 
tion of adult farmer courses (16). This study showed that teachers of 
adult farmer courses had used a great variety of practices in organizing 
and conducting their courses. Some of the practices were widely used 
while others were utilized by only a few teachers. 

Schroeder (55) in a study of adult education in 352 schools in nine 
North Central states revealed the value of 30 practices and six criteria 
in evaluating local programs of adult education in vocational agriculture. 
In a study of the practices used and valued by teachers of the more 
effective and less effective adult farmer programs in Michigan (43). 
it was found that the more effective programs used. on the average. 101 
practices and rated 68 of these of much value. The less effective programs 
used. on the average. only 75 practices and rated 46 of them of much 
value. 

Many educators in agriculture in recent years have indicated that 
one of the most important phases of the program in vocational education 
in agriculture is the education of young farmers. Young men may profit 
in many ways from young farmer courses. Young farmers enrolled in 
agriculture courses for out-of-school young men 1n Virginia exceeded to 
a significant extent in leadership abilities the young farmers who had 
not pursued such training (9). A study by Wall (66) in Kentucky revealed 
conclusively that there was need for programs of systematic instruction 
in agriculture for the out-of-school young men on farms in Kentucky. The 
importance and need for young farmer education was shown by the age 
at which the young farmers studied first assumed major developmental 
tasks (40): as might be expected, the first year of farming was the year 
in which the farmers studied assumed the most new responsibilities. 

In Vermont (24). factors which hindered the conducting of young 
farmer programs were identified as follows: (a) local citizens did not 
realize the potentialities of the program: (b) schoolmen lacked knowledge 
of the number of young farmers who might be interested: (c) teachers 
lacked time at night; and (d) teachers were inadequately trained for 
determining the educational needs of young farmers and for teaching 
young farmers. In successful young farmer classes, teachers tended to 


use a maximum of class participation in the selection of subjectmatter 


for the courses (49). " " 
Since 1946, vocational education in farming has been provided for 


the veterans both of World War II and of the Korean conflict. In most 
states the education was provided by the publie schools. but the program 
was financed by the Veterans Administration. The scope of the program 
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is indicated by the costs, which were greater than the ae d 
for the regular program in vocational agriculture from ase thru a 
(22). The importance of the program motivated considerab 3 sepe 
A nationwide study (22) of the education of farm veterans reveale ds 
the program was unusually effective in assisting veterans to become es 3 
lished in farming and community life. Ninety-two percent of the vetera 
studied stated that the public schools should offer broad programs X 
instruction in agriculture for adults. A committee studied the bor 
program for veterans in farming in the central region of the T 
States (39). Ninety percent of the veterans studied were well establis e 
in farming, and nearly 95 percent of them indicated that they yantok 
advice and counsel from their instructors even after the completion o 

ir training program. s. 
gd Q) eiti swine management practices used by pariar 
pants in a veterans program. A comparison of the scores made by ane 
in training and veterans not in training showed a highly significant ad- 
vantage in favor of the group in training. Soil management practices 
used by veterans in a training program were examined by Donahoo (27). 
Highly significant differences in favor of the veterans were found in 
the extent to which 23 soil management practices were used by the mem- 
bers of the veterans training group and by the control group. It was 
found further that there was a significant difference between the extent 
to which approved practices were followed by the veterans who had 
had training in adult farmer or young farmer classes and the extent 
to which approved practices were followed by veterans who had not had 
such training. The difference was in favor of those who had been en- 
rolled for either or both of these types of classes. McKimpson (46), how- 
ever, found little evidence to indicate that veterans in farm training 
classes were using more approved practices in their dairy and beef cattle 
enterprises than the veterans not enrolled in these classes. He suggested 
that this may have been due in part to the cost involved and the time 
required in applying approved practices in dairy and beef cattle manage- 
ment. 

Implications of the veterans program for adult farmer courses spon- 
sored by the public schools were examined by Sweany (62). His study 
revealed that veterans tended to support enthusiastically programs © 
adult education for farmers. Veterans in general desired an adult edu- 


cation program that was more extensive than had been offered in the 
regular adult programs for farmers. 


Evaluation 


Williams’ study (69) indicated that the activities, methods, and pro 
cedures used by teachers in agricultural education seemed to be most 
effective in helping students meet their vocational needs. His data wd 
dicated that the teachers were only somewhat effective in helping students 
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meet their health, family, scientific understanding, leisure time, ethical, 
and communication needs, and that they were least effective in helping 
students meet their citizenship, marketing, purchasing, and esthetic needs. 
Former students representing 90 different occupations other than farming 
were found by Thomas (63) to be of the opinion that their vocational 
agriculture training was helpful to them in their present occupations. 
Sledge's study (58) revealed that participation in FFA activities may 
have helped to hold students in vocational agriculture courses. 
_ Eighty American Farmers in Pennsylvania from 1940 to 1952 con- 
L] tinued to exhibit the desirable characteristics which had made them out- 
| standing in high school (28). 
_ Considerable interest was shown in the effect of agricultural education 
in the public schools on the scholarship of the trainees in college (10, 12, 
14, 42). Data (10) revealed that students at Oklahoma A & M College 
| who had a background of high-school vocational agriculture did con- 
sistently better work in those subjects which were directly related to agri- 
| culture than those students who had no background of high-school voca- 
tional agriculture. Brimhall (14) concluded from his data that the voca- 
| tional agriculture curriculum did not jeopardize a student's chances for 
success in academic work in high school or in college. Hill (42) found 
that the agricultural students and the nonagricultural students were 
equal in academic achievement in high school. 
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CHAPTER III 


Home and Family Life Education 


ROXANA R. FORD 


Any discussion of research in home and family life education is fraught 
with difficulties. In few other fields do so many different disciplines make 
direct contributions to the subjectmatter. When attention is turned to 
the teaching-learning situation with all of its ramifications, the scope is 
enlarged tremendously. The volume of research has been swelled not only 
by the breadth of the field but also by the increasing numbers of graduate 
students who have presented master’s and doctor’s theses based upon 
individual studies. It was necessary. therefore, to impose rather strict 
limitations in selecting materials for inclusion in this Review. Attention 
has been focused primarily upon investigations by professional research 
workers in home economics education. 


Vocational Homemaking Education 


One of the most comprehensive evaluations in this area was made by 
O'Donnell (19, 20, 21, 22) who examined the reimbursed vocational 
homemaking program in Michigan to (a) determine the status of the 
program, (b) identify discrepancies between practices in local programs 
and the philosophy generally accepted by leaders, and (c) clarify bases 
for program evaluation and development. The study was limited to voca- 
tional programs since consultant services had been available for their 
development and since the underlying philosophy of the vocationa 
homemaking programs had been expressed thru state plans and other 
official publications. Four areas of belief were selected for study. These 
were (a) that homemaking education is a cooperative program in which 
home and school work together; (b) that it is an integral part of the 
school program; (c) that it is based on recognized needs, interests, and 
problems of adolescents and their families in relation to personal develop- 
ment and personal and family living; and (d) that teaching-learning 
methods are those which contribute to the goals of homemaking. 

Separate instruments of a questionnaire type were developed for us? 
with administrators and homemaking teachers, students, and parents. 
Twenty-three of the 30 schools selected at random from the official list 
of reimbursed vocational homemaking departments participated in the 
study. During a one-year period, data were collected from 1169 pupils: 
697 parents, 23 administrators, and 23 homemaking teachers. i 

There was little evidence that beliefs concerning home and schoo 
cooperation were implemented in the programs represented in the sample- 
Less than 10 percent of the parents reported an opportunity to share e 
the program altho a majority expressed willingness to participate in var! 
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ous ways. Wide variation was shown in the degree to which homemaking 
education was recognized as an integral part of the local-school program. 
Administrators and homemaking teachers agreed that the homemaking 
teachers assumed considerable responsibility for family life education 
but differed markedly in their assessment of the responsibility carried by 
biology, social science. and physical education teachers for such instruc- 
tion. Distinct differences in opinion were evidenced as to the suitability 
of instruction in homemaking for girls who planned a college career. 

There was scant evidence that needs, interests, and problems served 
lo any great exlent as a basis for program planning. Fewer than one- 
fourth of the students and one-tenth of the parents reported sharing in 
planning; less than 12 percent of the homes were visited to give under- 
standing of problems or needs; and stated goals tended to emphasize 
content and skills rather than sensitivity to adolescents, families. and com- 
munity conditions. 

There was great variability in the methods used to achieve goals in 
different areas of homemaking. Use was made of group-developed evalua- 
tive devices. Approximately one-fourth of the pupils had concrete experi- 
ences in the learning situation but these were primarily in the areas of 
foods and clothing. Relatively little use of recognized aids to learning 
was made in many areas of homemaking. 


Homemaking Programs 


'The most detailed study of homemaking programs in secondary schools 
was that carried on by Brown (3) in Minnesota. Twenty schools paired 
on seven factors and drawn from four population groups participated 
'The project was undertaken to identify strengths and 


in a five-year study. d 
weaknesses of the programs, to learn as much as possible about factors 


which seemed to influence their effectiveness. and to discover ways in 
which programs might be improved. . 

Participating schools were visited at least twice yearly for the first 
four years and once during the last year of the study. In addition, con- 
ferences were held for superintendents and teachers while others were 
arranged for teachers and representative students from each school. Sum- 
mer workshops were also conducted for the teachers. Extensive objective 
data relating to schools. to teachers, and to students were obtained. To 
study the effects of instruction, a variety of evaluative procedures was 
used: tests, score cards. record forms, and checklists. Many of the in- 
struments were developed in the course of the study and were believed 
to be reasonably acceptable from the standpoints of validity, reliability, 
objectivity, and discrimination. 

Students tested during the study included girls enrolled in homemaking 
classes in Grades IX thru XII. a group of girls who had not been enrolled 
in homemaking classes at the high-school level. and a group of boys 
about a third of whom were enrolled in a homemaking course. Statistical 
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analyses were basically simple altho highly technical analyses were made 
of one aspect of the work and presented in a separate report (1). 
Students in the typical school appeared to achieve less in homemaking 
classes than had been expected. About one-fifth of those enrolled made 
no higher scores on pencil-and-paper tests in the spring than in the fall. 
The average score on garments made in Grades X and XII was so little 
higher than that made in Grade IX that the difference was not statistically 
significant. The average diet score of girls with maximum training was 
lower than that of students enrolled in Grade IX. However, students taught 


in schools considered to have a favorable climate for learning presented 
a more favorable picture. 


Education for Personal and Family Living 


One of the most comprehensive studies i 


Cornell and Lacombe (7), who formulated 
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provided by parents, students, 
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It is noteworthy that in these studies, and in many others, emphasis 
was given to the necessity of identifying needs in the local situation as 
the basis for planning an effective program. The influence which the 
teacher had on success of the planned program was also stressed. 


Programs at the College Level 


Colleges and universities have been concerned with the quality of their 
programs in this area. Recognizing the difficulties attendant on making 
more than a superficial examination, Lehman (14) studied a variety of 
procedures in appraising the college program in home economics. Three 
phases of the study were to be made: departmental self-survey, determining 
ways to check on the effectiveness of the curriculum in changing behavior 
in the direction of the goals, and finding ways to discover the effective- 
ness of departments’ graduates. Progress on the first two phases has 
been reported. The department self-survey was necessary not only to help 
the departments look at their own programs but also to provide useful 
information for future evaluation studies. Forms developed for the survey 
were such as to encourage accuracy and objectivity and were believed 
to be valid for their purposes. Since the five cooperating Ohio colleges 
agreed on the importance of the home economics curriculum in con- 
tributing to the development of social sensitivity, ability in managing 
personal resources, and increasing the effectiveness of the individual as 
a homemaker, instruments were developed to measure progress in the 
attainment of these objectives. Devices were of a form not customarily 
used in classroom testing, cut across subjectmatter lines, were appropriate 
for use at both freshman and senior levels, and were so designed that 
meaningful interpretations could be made readily both to students and 
to staff. This work should serve as a stimulus and aid to other institu- 


tions in a study of their own programs. 


Curriculum 


Two studies have particular meaning for those concerned with col- 
ege curriculum. Nelson (18) investigated factors related to mortality 
among students in selected colleges. Losses were proportionately greater 
in large than in small institutions. Students in large schools criticized 
ora and difficulty of prerequisite courses, the tendency of courses 
e. theoretical in nature, and the postponement of the so-called practical 
ning Those from smaller schools considered much of the home eco- 
Pa content to be repetition of high-school work. While marriage was 
effects most frequently as the reason for withdrawal from school, lack of 
a — guidance both before and during the college experience seemed 
md soi Atton: Greatest mortality occurred at the end of the freshman 
tesan homore years. Reappraisal of course content and sequence was 

ended. 
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1 Student Abilities, Attitudes, and Problems 


The problem of widely varying ability among students in high-school 
homemaking classes has become more vexing as class size has increased. 
Koivisto (13), attempting to clarify the role of the teacher in the education 
of the slow-learning girl, found that neither preservice courses nor inserv- 
ice activities provided much assistance in solving the problem. Ninety-one 
percent of the respondents had slow learners (defined as those with an IQ 
between 50 and 90) in class. Since more than half of these 377 teachers 
è expressed concern over teaching children of subnormal intellect, the prob- 

lem seems to be one to which much more attention might well be given. 
Lyle (17) compared a group of rural homemakers having low socioecos 
Romie scores with a group having high scores to discover whether prob- 


i lems and needs were characteristic. Informal but carefully planned inter- 
views were arranged. Distinct differences between the needs and practices 
5. 
] 
| 


of the two groups were shown. 

Finding the effort to identify reasons for nonparticipation in adult 
lomemaking programs unsuccessful, Chadderdon and Lyle (4) directed 
attention to reasons given by Iowa homemakers for participation in such 
Programs, Homemaking teachers administered a questionnaire during a 
regular meeting of adult groups in a carefully drawn sample of towns. 
/sable forms were returned by 1385 homemakers. An analysis of the ques- 
tionnaires confirmed a hunch of many adult educators. Some differences 
In incentives for attendance were shown which might well be used by those 
ee for the administration of adult programs as well as by teachers 
o 


adult classes. . . 
Dalrymple (9) found clear-cut support for the belief that richness of 


eXperience with homes and children was associated with proficiency in 
teaching homemaking. Similar studies with larger groups would be 
desirable, i 
Questions of interest to teacher educators were raised in a pilot study 
of student teachers’ reactions toward teaching homemaking ES adults. 
Walsh (29) used a two-part instrument which elicited an emotional reac- 
Hon, a value judgment. and an expression of feelings of adequacy of prep- 
aration for teaching various areas of home economics. Altho by no means 
Conclusive, this study points to the need for re-examination of professional 
education sequences with a view to including over a period of time the 
maximum number of effective teaching experiences with groups of adults. 
ssman, Riegel, and Hillier (26) reported on their efforts to improve the 
Curriculum for prospective home economics teachers at Pennsylvania State 
ollege, 


Teaching Methods 


Among the most carefully controlled studies of methods have been those 
rice (23, 24) directed with high-school foods classes. The prevalence of 
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Stephenson’s study (27) of the cost of an adequate food preparation 
program resulted in an excellent guide which should prove helpful to 
public-school administrators and homemaking teachers in development 
of budgets. 

Heartening in one sense, disturbing in another, is Lehman's study (15) 
of the employment status of the home economics alumnae of one institu- 
tion. Almost all the graduates were or had been employed in some field 
closely related to home economics. For the married graduate, the trend 
toward full-time work was associated with increased membership in organ- 
izations but decreased service to the community. 


Needed Research 


Much of the present research is of a continuing nature. Insights are be- 
ing gained which will lead to still other studies. Examination of college 
curriculums in the light of reappraised objectives seems to be needed. In- 
creasing enrolments in schools and colleges raise questions to which re- 
search might contribute answers. Among these questions are: What pro- 
cedures will promote effective learning for all students when needs, inter- 
ests, and capacities vary greatly? What teaching-learning procedures are 
effective in large groups? What may be done to utilize most satisfactorily 


the resources represented by the teacher? 
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CHAPTER IV 


Industrial Education 


HOYT H. LONDON and WILLIAM P. SPENCE 


"Tus term industrial education is used here in a generic sense to include 
industrial arts and all phases of vocational-industrial education, namely, 
day trade, technical, part-time, evening trade extension, apprenticeship, 
and in-plant training. The report covers research done in these areas from 
September 1, 1950, thru August 31, 1955. However, only doctoral disser- 
tations and nondegree studies of merit are listed in the bibliography. 


Distribution of Studies by Areas and Degrees 


As has been true in the past, most of the research in industrial educa- 
tion during the period was done to meet degree requirements of graduate 
Schools. At least 820 master’s theses and 142 doctor's dissertations were 


TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF STUDIES BY AREAS 
AND DEGREES 


——— M ———————————— 
Vocational-industrial 


itas s dre a s Mame s Dara s 
1 Z 3 3 $ g 
Course content and curriculum 136 15 27 7 185 
Surveys of educational = 
programs . oc cue ay iki 76 6 18 18 173 
aeahiag methods and devices 79 1 14 1 101 
Shop planning, equipment, 
and supplies S4 ugx Tt ret 77 6 4 1 88 
uidance, placement, and 
follow-up ...........00+5 40 1 32 11 84 
Testing and evaluation....... 45 11 17 7 80 
Teacher education .....--.-- 32 19 8 í 66 
History and philosophy... -- 30 6 21 6 63 
Organization, administration, 
and supervision .......--- 31 1 11 45 
Analysis of published materials 19 2 2 1 24 
"cc NENNEN 19 2 3 24 
Apprenticeship Rea oro 8 l 9 
mver education .........-- 9 EE 9 
n-plant training gasiene asa T apne T 2 9 
Rehabilitation 0...00. 2 2 
Total |... .... 808 7% 227 66 962 
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written and accepted; they were distributed by subject as shown in 
Table 1. 


Course Content and Curriculum 


One hundred eighty-five studies were reported in this area during the 
five-year period. Perha 


lished by the America 


ped resource units in electricity for 
8) found that, except in the skilled 
, and clerical occupations, employers in Kansas 

€ to specialized pre-employment training. Ap- 
ployers said they preferred for entry jobs 
-school graduates but only some 50 per- 
ting policy. 
Youmans (60) obtained opinions 


es (34). Schmitt (52) outlined content 

» With technics for teaching in industrial 
arts, and VandeBerg (58) identified the educational needs of prospective 
home owners. Rudiger (51) ascertained the educational needs of people 
10n, care, and operation of an automobile. He con- 
1 n needs were obvious and while most people would 
like to know more about these subjects, public schools have done very little 
in providing such instruction, 


Surveys of Educational Programs 


Current practices in evenin trade extensi i 
Price (46). Hackett (29) mel the he ape ee 
durar the white public secondary schools in Georgia. He found that in- 
dustrial arts programs were Provided in less than one-fifth of the schools 
in spite of the fact that the Population of Georgia was redominantly 
uth n m rural nonfarm, Bibb (14) private tade schools of 
Missouri which had been approved for veteran training. He reported that 
(a) there was little unif ith respect to cost and duration of like 
trade Ri taught by the different schools: 
tions of private trade-schoo] teachers w " 
lic trade-school teachers; (c) the nese | frequently below those of pub 
tion to the supply of and 
trades; and (d) admission 
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records were often inadequate. He recommended that state legislation be 
enacted to regulate and control private trade schools just as public trade 
schools were regulated and controlled. Schure (53) made a similar study 
in New York State in order to formulate a program for the accrediting and 
educational upgrading of private trade schools. 


Teaching Methods and Devices 


Studies in this area have not been too fruitful altho several have made 
contributions. Abramson (1), Norman (44). and Wright (59) experi- 
mented with teaching devices and methods. Elliott (24) surveyed the use 
of audio-visual aids in the teaching of industrial arts. He suggested that 
industrial arts instructors should utilize their shop facilities and technical 
knowledge more extensively to produce audio-visual materials for their 
own use. Factors relating to the teaching of practical arts in self-contained 
classrooms in the elementary school were investigated by Chamberlain 
(21). Shackleford (56) studied technics especially helpful to the new shop 
teacher. 


Shop Planning, Equipment, and Supplies 


A comprehensive checklist of standards for evaluating the physical 
facilities of industrial arts laboratories was developed by Bateson (11). 
Bednar (13) studied the practices of industrial arts teachers in the per- 
formance of maintenance, installation, and construction jobs for the shop 
and schools. Bunten (18) investigated practices used in the procurement 
and management of industrial arts supplies. Erickson (25) established 
equipment requirements for junior high-school general shops, and Mc- 
Arthur (39) ascertained the practices used in the selection and manage- 


ment of equipment in industrial arts shops. 


Guidance, Placement, and Follow-Up 


Oakley (45) studied the relation of guidance and concomitant attitudes 


to the industrial education program of a large city. He found that both 


general high-school and trade preparatory students considered vocational 
a very small percentage pursued or 


training worthwhile. However, only e : *: 
planned to pursue such training at the city's vocational high school, in 
part because they considered the school a "dumping ground for academic 
“misfits” and “disciplinary cases.” Baskin (10) found significant differ- 
ences in favor of a work-study group as compared with a group lacking 
experience in such a program. London and others (37) made a follow-up 
study of approximately 2000 day trade graduates of the central United 
States who had been out of school five years. They found that 42.5 per- 
cent were employed in the trade for which they were trained, 12.6 percent 
were employed in related trades, and 44.9 percent were employed in non- 
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related occupations. The National Manpower Council (42) = 
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Testing and Evaluation 


In this area are to be fo 
era" of research in the field. Sei 


developed a 
ments in trade ability for use in written 
hatfield (22) made an evaluation of indus- 
Connecticut; he reported that a majority of 

over half of their undergraduate curricu- 
lum experiences, Quick (47) found no very startling differences between 
teaching and nonteaching baccalaureate graduates with industrial arts 
19) concluded that the influence of industrial arts in- 


- Kjos (33) compared the occu- 
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as their chief reason, “salary in other occupation attracted me.” Brown 
(16) studied the competencies needed by industrial arts teachers in the 
elementary school. Jarvis (31) found that the high-school rank of those 
who graduated from Stout Institute was significantly higher than the rank 
of those who dropped out. The relation of work experience in industry to 
teaching practices and success of industrial arts teachers was found by 
Gaines (28) to be negligible, while Risher (49) found a low, positive 
correlation between rated success of beginning industrial arts teachers 
and college marks. In 1952 the American Council of Industrial Arts 
Teacher Education (2, 3, 4. 5) initiated a series of yearbooks devoted to 
the improvement of industrial arts teacher education. 


History and Philosophy 


Bawden (12) prepared a series of biographical studies of industrial 
education leaders in which he pointed out their chief contributions. In- 
cluded in the series were Struck, Whitcomb, Hunter, Noyes, Dean, Leavett, 
Myers, Prosser, Snedden, and Smith. The factors which influenced the 
enactment of federal legislation for vocational education were studied by 
Morgan (41). Franklin (26) recorded the history of industrial education 
in Oklahoma, Frederick (27) traced the origin and development of indus- 
trial education in New Mexico, and Menegat (40) studied the history of 
trade education in Oregon. 


Other Studies 


Anderson (7) found that several leading woodworking textbooks in- 
cluded information on fewer than half of the informational items con- 
sidered essential by Forest Laboratory personnel; many of the items in- 
cluded in the texts were covered only scantily. Hammer (30) explored the 
relation of trade and industrial school education to apprenticeship train- 
ing. Brown (17) surveyed the hiring. advancement, and in-plant RE 
practices of a group of industries. The organization and administration o 
industrial education at the state level were studied by Karnes (32). 


Problems Needing Study 


In June of 1955 the vocational division of the U. S. Office of Education 
held a three-day conference in Washington on needed research in industrial 
education. The conference group identified 75 problems in industrial 
education which they felt should be studied. These, in turn, were sent to 
state departments of education and to teacher education institutions where 
they were rated as to relative importance. From the composite of these 
ratings, the U. S. Office of Education (57) listed the following 15 problems 
as those most in need of study: 
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tor 


5. Determining ways and means to 


6. Establishing occu 


i i i industrial education 
act of industrial trends on trade and in ducatio f 
i ih and standards for selecting students for training in day trade and 
industrial courses . : 
- The philosophical, economic, psychological, and 


social bases for trade and in- 
dustrial education 


Determining the attitudes of certain groups of people toward trade and indus- 
trial education 


Provide more adequate related instructional 
materials 


pational areas and program standards for vocational technical 
education 


7. Learning activities that h 


8. Methods of extending and improvi 
9. 


10. Comparing the general type of 


11. The field service ac 
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CHAPTER V 


Business Education 
PETER G. HAINES 


Tre period of six years preceding publication of this issue has been one 
of productivity in research in business education, This chapter is the 
result of analyzing by title the more than 1200 studies at the graduate 


ness Education Quarterly, and certain 


The number of studies reporte 
from year to year, about 200, alth 


an udy of needed Tesearch in business 
be : 952 Delta Pj Epsilon began its Tesearch ap, 

published annually in cooperation with i i 

; 2 other rofessianal organiza- 

tions, abstracts the more important studies (20). hes itas prore 

especially helpful to the research Central Region Group of 
upervisors and Teacher Trainers of Distributi ion j 

Prince a is oss 2 stributive Education formed a re 


began several Statewide studies, The Joint 
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Committee on Coordination and Integration of Research in Business Edu- 
cation initiated a series of efforts aimed at disseminating results of re- 
search in a form usable by classroom teachers, a most necessary and pre- 
viously neglected step in the research program. 


Trends in Research Topics 


Analysis of over 1200 titles revealed a substantial increase in recent 
years in status studies and in surveys, especially of the community survey 
or follow-up types, with implications for local curriculum and instruc- 
tional problems. Studies relating to bookkeeping and shorthand decreased 
relatively. Studies in distributive education increased substantially altho 
few were reported at the doctoral level. More interest was apparent in 
the problems of business teacher preparation. The problem areas which 
have been explored offer many challenges for future research. 


General Business and Curriculum 


Carmichael (8) examined the philosophy of teacher-pupil planning and 
recorded the pedagogical devices implementing the philosophy in the 
classroom. He concluded that the development of democratic citizenship 
thru teacher-pupil planning was necessary to justify the inclusion of busi- 
ness education in the curriculum. Jennings (22) determined the potential 
Contributions of business education to general education by developing 
16 problem areas to be used as the basis for core activities suitable to 
general education. He devised instructional units and analyzed the con- 
tributions of business education to each area. Price (38) surveyed 1884 
institutions of higher learning and found 500 courses in consumer educa- 
tion. He concluded that interest in such courses was growing but that 
Consumer courses were not available to all students without restriction. 
In addition he found that topics actually taught in class were frequently 
"ot related to objectives deemed important for the course. 

Russon (40) found a similarity between predictive formulas for gen- 
eral college achievement and those for college achievement in business 
education. Using English and mathematics marks and high-school scholas- 
tic average, he produced a multiple R of .746. ] 2. 

Altho there is insufficient space in this chapter for discussion, it should 
be noted that 22 studies, many of them doctoral dissertations, were status 
Studies of the business education programs of an individual state. The 

axwell study (30) is illustrative. Review of such studies could present 
a rather complete picture of the status of business education in the 
nation and point out future needs. The biennial census of the U. S. Office 
of Education (47) determined the total enrolment in business education 
Classes as more than 60 percent of the total pupil enrolment in the high 
hoole, Typewriting, bookkeeping, and shorthand remained “the big 

ree, 


3 
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Bookkeeping 


Herring (19) in a review of research in bookkeeping abstracted 242 
ecline in completion of such studies since 
the 1935-1939 period. He reported substantial recent interest in surveys, 
methods, and procedures of instruction, and course content. His study has 
value because of its synthesis of findings and the opportunity it provides 
to determine areas where research is needed. 

A study of prognosis by House (21) illustrated the use of statistical 
tools of analysis. He found that a comb 
arithmetic achievement, IQ. and ninth. 
achievement in bookkeeping courses, F 


g principles and theory were 
year of bookkeeping train- 
bookkeepers, ay (11), Stoner (43), and 


histoscope, could be 
y inducin 
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group had fewer errors, indicating that the quest for speed was not 
favorable in this respect. These findings conflict with other studies; it is 
possible that the effect of speed set upon accuracy depends upon the degree 
of stress upon each factor. 

Martin’s experiment (29) tested the use of a continuous speed-forcing 
method against use of an interval speed-forcing method. A significant 
difference between groups was found in error rate but not on speed in 
straight copy or problem work. Speed was judged a stable factor, and 
reduction in errors was attributed to the liberation and freedom from 
the alternating emphasis upon speed and accuracy. Students transferred 
greatest percentage of stroking rate to problems having greatest simili- 
larity to straight copy drills. Penar (37) also demonstrated direct and 
marked relationships between straight copy rate and problem rate on 
similar material, illustrating the need for selected drills on troublesome 
parts of a problem since whole problem practice is straight copy practice. 

Brown (7) and Lingerfelt (26) studied the effect of stroke intensity, 
syllabic intensity, and percentage of frequently used words on typewriting 
production, producing results comparable to the Bell study of earlier 
years. Stroke and syllabic intensity were not correlated positively with 
strokes written. Straight copy material was not a uniform measure of 
difficulty. Chapman (9) reached similar conclusions altho she found 
a low positive correlation between strokes and stroke intensity. 

Gross (15) found that a visual-association analytic approach developed 
early superiority over conventional procedures for learning the key- 
board, but after 24 class periods, the groups showed no significant 
differences, These findings illustrate the value of extended study; if Gross 
had stopped early in the experiment, it would have appeared that the 
experimental method produced superior results. . 

Balthaser (3) taught typewriting to elementary-school children and 
found in 18 days performance similar to high-school groups. The study 
needs verification on less superior children and for longer periods, 

Morgan (32) measured strain in timed writings by checking pulse 
rates and observations. He rejected the hypothesis that longer timed 
writings develop more strain than shorter ones and that speed tests are 
More strenuous than problem tests. p's aA 

The review and abstracting of 444 research studies in typewriting and 
synthesis of research conclusions for each of 20 problem areas were com- 
pleted by Rahe (39). He noted substantial deficiencies in research design 
and analysis and seemed to reach the major conclusion that many so- 
called conclusive findings are not conclusive at all, but tentative findings 


Which offer the challenge to verify or refute. 


General Clerical , 


en marked attention by research workers whose 
avenues of approach for further study. 
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Frisch (12) collected and analyzed specimen business typing e 
and papers and presented data relative to the rank of typew q^ ees 
by percentage of items typed. Cook (10) concluded that the qeu 
Clerical Aptitudes Examination was unstable in a test-retest evalua x 
and was of little value for predicting success in clerical training. He 
further attributed poor predictive values to high-school grades and soun: 
selor judgments. Guthrie (16) developed an instrument for eager 
employees with and employees without desirable personal traits for office 
work. Using the chi-square technic, he isolated items for his Office Workers 
Opinion Survey which appears to have considerable merit as a device 
for selection, placement, and advancement of employees when scores 
are standardized for an individual company. Construction and verifica- 


tion of such prognostic devices seem to be major needs in vocational 
education. 


Van Derveer (48) analyzed the step-b 
of clerical workers and set up “ideal” 
clerical operations. She conclude: 
Which provide the teacher and th 


Hamilton (18) evaluated the National 
ing high reliabilit 


y-step operational procedures 


5, the test revealed low validity co- 
ing the need for a long validation program. Nelson (34). 
i gligible correlations between 

&raphers and typists and the stenographic 
and typing test sections, 


Stenographic 
Stone (42), using item and res 


ponse differentiation on an interest 
n mtra-oc 


inventory to construct a cupational scale. illustrated the sub- 
stantial relationship between vocationa 


i i een l interests and occupational pro- 
ficiency in shorthand. Missling (31) and Kortendick (23) found the 
general scholastic average t single predictor (r about .70) 
of shorthand achievement, Altman (1) Teported significant correlation 
between achievement in Pitman shorthand and measures of IQ, spelling 
achievement, and quality of handwriting, Lockwood (27) studied certi- 
fied private secretaries 


h ifi 2 finding low positive correlations between success 
on the certifying examination and criteria of education and salary. and 


low negative correlations between Success on the examination and criteria 
of age and experience, 


Morrison (33) applied the 
erature of educational psychol text series and found 
the series deficient because it taught parts before the whole, did not 
Create. conditions. favorable lo transfer of learning, and failed to en- 
courage meaningful learning instead of mechanical association. 
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Tate (44) obtained job analyses of stenographic positions and found 
that frequency patterns for some duties were similar regardless of office 
size while other patterns were dissimilar. 

An interesting example of determining the adequacy of a sample was 
demonstrated by Silverthorn (41) in examining the basic vocabulary of 
written communications. He found that the 50 most frequently used words 
accounted for 45 percent of word occurrences while 500 words accounted 
for 70 percent of the occurrences. 


Distributive Education 


In general the state of research in the stenographic area is illus- 
trative of that in many other problem areas: One immediate need is for 
the summarization and correlation of the many studies reported so that 
at least tentative conclusions may be reached about the more important 
or controversial aspects of the area. 

Most studies were centered about the problems of local-school programs, 
the organization of cooperative part-time programs, and the follow-up 
of graduates. An increasing number of studies were devoted to the con- 
struction of teaching units for distributive classes. 

Austin (2) reviewed research relating to selection of sales personnel; 
he observed that many studies were characterized by inadequate sampling 
and by research designs limited to one firm. Supported by the studies, 
he concluded that IQ was not related to sales success and that, while tests 
^ D ability were of little practical value, interest tests were a promising 
ool. 

Thompson (45) studied sales situations by using tape recordings and 
concluded that identical selling elements were present in 32 store depart- 
ments even tho customers and merchandise differed. He also showed the 
list of elements in retail selling to be more inclusive than previous. defini- 
tions indicated. Lawyer (25) developed evaluative criteria for sales train- 
Ing and surveyed the practices of representative industrial firms. He noted 
the limited use of selection methods, the emphasis in sales training upon 
product and engineering knowledge, and the increasing emphasis upon 
salesmanship training. 

nonparametric test of signific 
He found that personnel in retai 


ground when classification factors suc 
Position were introduced. The fact illustrated the need for more adequate 


descriptions of population and sampling in personnel studies of this kind. 

Beaumont (4) made a frequency analysis of duties of coordinators illus- 
trating the predominance of employer contacts over other coordination 
activities. Logan (28) determined, interpreted, and evaluated standards 
and guiding principles governing the operation of distributive education 
Programs and prepared manuals of criteria for evaluation. 


ance was demonstrated by Haines (my. 
] stores differed significantly in back- 
h as type of store and level of job 
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Teacher Preparation 


graduate methods courses were judged as inadequate, E 
Bias of basic business subjects and Secretarial office practic à ipn dae 
(6) and Bell (5) in follow-up studies of beginning business — i 
concurred generally with Gress. Both felt more classroom practice ai 
instructional methods and in lesson planning were desirable in Sem 
courses, Froehlich (13), in studying bookkeeping methods courses, 

mined problem areas similar to those of the previous investigators. 


Research Needs in Business Education 


E d 
Langen (24) studied the titles of research completed in 1933-1953 an 
ound great similarity between lists of needed 


search, suggesting that findings had not been 
advocated greater research. emph 


2 arch 
el in many cases be given standard rese 


beds ty Ke ` è EI us inade- 
1. Greater discrimination must be exercised between valid conclusions and i 
quately supported findings 
2. Acceptable research 


findings must be carefu 
seminated especially 


dis- 
lly interpreted and adequately di 
in a form usable by the 


classroom teacher. ' 
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CHAPTER VI 


Technical Education 


CORDON M. HARRINGTON 


Tins is the first issue of the Review to devote a separate chapter to 
technical education. Technological developments of the past decade have 
spurred a rethinking of the functions and means of vocational educa- 
tion. This is reflected in the fact that, while technical education is not 
new, it has only very recently moved into a place of prominence on the 
educational scene. It is not surprising, then, that the depth and breadth 
of research in many respects lag far behind program development. i 
The term technical education is generally considered to apply to terminal 
collegiate level education of an applied technical nature. On the one hand, 
it is to be distinguished from post-secondary vocational-technical educa- 
tion which is of less than college grade. At the other extreme, it is to be 
distinguished from engineering education, which is of greater ear. 
leads to the baccalaureate degree, and includes a curriculum content En 
teaching methods balance much more heavily weighted toward dd 
than application. The objective of engineering education is to prepar 
engineers, of vocational-technical education to prepare skilled craftsmen, 
and of technical education to prepare technicians. Among the groups 
most interested in technical education the technical institute is often cone 
sidered the proper locus for such education altho, except for some per 
ences in philosophy regarding the role of general education, the basi 


"to: Bay pin 3 in junior 
distinction between technical institutes and technical programs in jun! 
colleges is a fine one. 


The Technical Institute Divisio 
neering Education (25) 
nicians and the nature of 
with earlier literature an 
rington (5) found in s 
practice technical educat 
technical education offe 
Nor does the research 


n of the American Society for px; 
Prepared descriptions and definitions of be 
technical education which are in general accor ‘ 
d which are generally accepted. However, Har 
urveying the chief state school officers that i 
ion was often not distinguished from capies à 
red at the thirteenth- and fourteenth-grade uror 
literature of the past six years indicate that the 


Y successful in grappling with the problem sis 
definition. Accordingly, the interested investigator should read the liter 


H n t 
ture and plan his own research with a clear recognition of the fact a 
in practice, whatever may be the case in principle, technical educati 


à : 3 : ies 
is still so vaguely defined that in many cases outcomes in previous studi 
are not strictly comparable. 


Need for Technicians 


TRE " P " in the 
A sharp rise in interest in technical education has occurred abes 
past two years as a result of activities in other than educational ci 
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A major factor was the report of a study by the National Manpower 
Council (13). The report considers the whole range of present status of 
and future needs for technicians and skilled workers. The primary em- 
phasis of the report was on education. Undoubtedly, it was by far the 
most significant study published in the area during the period covered 
by this report. 

The orientation of technical education toward application and its 
status as a growing infant were reflected in the prevalence of community 
Surveys to determine needs as a basis for program planning. Adamson 
(1), Medsker (12), and Peterson (14) reported briefly on their survey 
technies and findings. Two extensive statewide surveys were also con- 
ducted. Rodes (17), following up a 1949 survey of needs, sent question- 
naires to participants and received responses from companies with 157,377 
employees and government agencies with 94,887 employees. The re- 
spondents represented one-sixth of California’s industrial and govern- 
ment employment. He found that the manpower needs required 5.8 per- 
cent of the total employment to be engineers and 4.6 percent, technicians. 
Applying these ratios to the total state industrial and governmental em- 
ployment, he inferred that there were 70,000 technician positions with 
a 10-percent annual turnover. This meant an annual need for 7000 tech- 
nicians, The basis for assuming that the sample was random was not 
reported. . 

Harrington (5) interviewed personnel managers in a survey of Connec- 
licut manufacturing industry. He drew a chunk of companies accounting 
for one-half of the industrial employment of the state. Using random 
Sample check surveys, census data, and Bureau of Labor Statistics date; 
he concluded that the chunk behaved like a random sample. He estimate 
that there were 13,500 engineering positions and 14,600 ree posi- 
lions in manufacturing in the state and that 15 percent of the ped 
and 20 percent of the latter positions were vacant. Using an anid n 
Over of 8.6 percent obtained in the survey, he found 8, nee yere 
technicians a year. The ratio of 1.1 technicians per poe n: eo 
closely with a figure of 1.2 reported by the U. S. Department o 
(27). 

Both California (8) and New York State (28, 29) gave on atten- 
tion to technical education in their state studies of higher e . 

Weide (30) took the curriculums of three junior colleges an bo 
bared them with census occupational distributions in their respective 
communities. He concluded that there was often E wide gap between 
offerings and the realities of occupational opportunity. 


Technical Students and Graduates 


Next to surveying needs, technical educators were most prone to sur- 
vey what became of graduates. Following up 7000 technical institute gradu- 
ates in 300 companies, Booher (3) found that half the companies used 
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some job designation with the connotation of technician for these pun 
uals, that one-quarter used terminology connoting engineering, an 
the remainder used a wide variety of job titles. Hill (6) reported on 
kinds of jobs held by technicians in one company. Bethel (2) ue pr 
the beginning jobs of graduates in the garment field, and Steinberg e 
reported on construction technology placement. Smith and Lipsett ( | 
obtained transcripts of 31 graduates of the Rochester Institute of poA 
nology who had transferred to college and found that all had pes 
degrees in engineering or science. Rodes (16) surveyed 32 state boards 
of engineering examiners and found that over one-half gave some sort 
of credit toward professional licensure for technical institute graduation. 
Lipsett and Smith (11) sent questionnaires to enrolled students asking 
them about factors affecting their choice of institution. Technical reputa- 
tion and physical plant, practicality, and financial problems were the 
main factors reported. Decisions by students were usually made in the 
senior year or after high-school graduation. Students commented most 
frequently on lack of vocational information in high school and on the 
importance of prompt correspondence from institutions. In another 


study. Lipsett and Smith (10) reported earnings of half a million dollars 
for 441 co-op students. 


Curriculum and Personnel 


Carter (4) surveyed all junior colle 


a 
ges and land-grant colleges on ? 
number of factors relati 


à Pa i- 
ng to curriculums, staff, and transfers in agr 
culture. Except in New York State, junior college agricultural curricu 


lums appeared to be primarily transfer curriculums rather than the tech- 


nical institute type, and staff were commonly drawn from the ranks o 
vocational agriculture teachers 


Reynolds (15) surveyed reactions to texthooks in technical ier 
He concluded that substantial agreement on technical texts was impossib s 
Hull (9) found the reading interests of technical institute freshmen more 
juvenile than she expected. 

Holderman (7) made a detailed analysis of the educational level. 


amount of industrial experience, and teaching load of faculty members ™ 
accredited technical institutes, 


Secondary Sources 


Smith (18, 19), Smith and Dudle 


y (20), and Smith and Smith (23) 
continued the valuable annual surve 


i "ge $ ts. 
: ys of technical institute enrolmen a 
Smith and Lipsett (22) did some historical research as well as pr? 


iat . e 
viding a synthesis of much of the technical institute literature. qhe 
Technical Institute Division of the American Society for Engineenine 
Education (26) prepared a comprehensive bibliography. 
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Research Needed 


It seems evident that most of the research in this area had its origin 
in immediate administrative problems. The major investigations sur- 
veyed need in a way which would both facilitate planning and build 
community relationships. studied status to find how others met problems. 
and followed up graduates or practices to evaluate programs. 

Since need has been well proved, it is reasonable to assume technical 
education will expand. Further research on need might profitably go 
deeper. Very little is known about optimum personnel structure in in- 
dustry. Studies in this direction determining the best balance of technical, 
engineering, and managerial personnel might provide a sounder basis for 
estimating need and should make for more effective utilization of talent 
and of educational resources. 

Curriculum research is very much needed. Automation and other tech- 
nological advances have been used as a basis for demanding more scien- 
tific and technical education. Research is needed to pin down these 
advances to specifics. Just what new skills and knowledge are essential 
today and what old ones are obsolete and should be dropped from the 
curriculum? Opinions abound. but there is no body of research on teaching 
methods most efficient for this age level and type of education, Likewise, 
present practice in technical education is almost entirely opinion-based 
with regard to provision of auxiliary services, organization, administra- 
lion, and articulation with secondary and higher education. 

Information relevant to vocational guidance in this area is virtually 
nonexistent. In light of the fact that most technical institutes have ad- 
mission standards comparable to requirements for four-year institutions, 
Psychological data are needed which will enable counselor and client to 
review the alternatives of further education on a sound basis. 

The common finding that industry regarded ability to get along with 
others as the most important qualification of an employee was interpreted 
by Medsker (12) as implying a need for broader general education pro- 
grams. The sharp differences between engineering colleges and technical 
institutes on the one hand, and liberal arts colleges and junior colleges 
9n the other, with regard to the role and means of providing general 
education point up a need for research on the actual outcomes of various 
approaches to general education. Do more courses in general education 
produce the desired results, or is an integrated general education approach 
by a specialized faculty more effective? What are the determining factors? 

In a rapidly expanding field it is inevitable that much of the research 
Will be status research. It is, of course, necessary to find where one stands 
before looking beyond. However, the future value of status studies will 
in large measure depend upon coming to grips with the as yet unresolved 
Problem of defining terms. Developments in technical education will 
depend to a considerable extent on sweeping away confusion stemming 
from a lack in practice of commonly agreed upon terminology. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Work Experience 


MARY SMITH and RAY BRYAN 


As THE term is used in this chapter, work experience occurs in con- 
nection with a school curriculum or course of study. The student Meis 
part of his time on an actual job in a regular business or industry an 
attends school part time. : 

With the professions including only 9 percent of the total working 
population of the United States, it becomes evident that the school curricu 
lum must be considerably affected by the necessity for training the re- 
maining 91 percent of the working population. The other major voca- 
tional areas are proprietors and managers, sales and clerical workers. 
skilled workers, operatives, service workers, and nonskilled laborers. The 
schools, according to the majority of studies made between the years 
1950 and 1956, have never provided work experience training for more 
than 10 percent of their students; yet work experience, according to these 
studies, is one of the most effective methods of training. 

The paucity of objective studies made in this area tends to indicate that 
the schools are not fully aware of the problem. In the six-year geni 
covered by this Review, much of the literature written concerning WOT 
experience was of a descriptive nature. There was also much written "c 
cerning the pros and cons of work experience, but little of this materia 
was backed up with facts obtained thru actual studies. The greatest 
progress in providing work experience seems to have been made in the 
sales and clerical fields, as indicated by the numerous articles in je 
fessional magazines in the area. The awareness of the need for wor 
experience is slowly reaching the colleges where the few studies made 
report conclusions generally favorable toward work experience. 


High-School Programs 


Anderson (1, 2) made a study 
country geographically and includi 
than 2000 up to cities the size of L 
reaction to the work experience 


as ; d 
of 38 cities covering almost the a, 
ng cities ranging from populations nie 
os Angeles. Anderson found that publ! 


: : programs was favorable and that n 
increased with the length of time the programs had been carried on. 


school reaction was generally favorable; many schools reported that ive 
experience in an area frequently led to the selection of a vocation in tha 


: «once 
area, The unfavorable reaction by most schools was that work experienc 
programs were hard to schedule. 


The student reaction, using 
a representative example, 
and 10 percent unfavorab 
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Los Angeles’ 1593 participating sudan i 
was 74 percent favorable, 16 percent node iy 
le. Student demand for the program was stea 
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increasing. One place reported a 50-percent retention of jobs after com- 
pletion of school. All felt that work experience helped to bridge the gap 
between school and industry, gave opportunity for training under actual 
working conditions with equipment not found in the schools, enabled a 
student to earn while he learned. and allowed many to remain in school 
when it would otherwise have been economically impossible. One-half of 
the communities studied had only 3 percent or less of their total enrol- 
ment in the plan. None had more than 10 percent. Students for the program 
were selected on the basis of parental consent, attendance record, health. 
School record, job requirement. interest and ability, age. and economic 
necessity, 


The Santa Barbara Program 


Olson (19) reported on a five-year study program. begun in 1953. 
Which was organized to find ways of helping the youth in the Santa 
Barbara, California, high schools to explore their own interests, aptitudes, 
and abilities in the various major vocational fields. School administrators 
Wished, also, to discover how they might aid the youth in experiencing 
Status in their communities and to provide application of the courses 
taught in such ways that the curriculum would have new meaning for the 
Students, As a result of the study, which is still in progress, more students 
have been placed under the work experience program. 

Since 1954 a new interpretation put on the child labor laws classified 
the youth in the program as students so that they might observe and 
Participate in various jobs on school time without pay. Provision was 
also made for students who wished to work for pay. Every senior student 
could spend the school morning or afternoon thruout the entire school 
year working and observing in almost any vocation which he might 
enter, If students did not come up to expectations or if they found their 
interests were in other areas, they were moved to vocational or profes- 
sional choices which were more in keeping with their abilities and ap- 
titudes. 

As a result of this program, youth gained the confidence of adult 
leaders in the community, students remained on nonpay jobs thruout 
vacations, and in the fall of 1955, 65 percent of the senior class in one 
high school requested work education on school time. Four out of five of 


these chose the nonpay type. 


The Williamsport Program 


Parkes (20) reported an interesting program which was set up in the 
illiamsport, Pennsylvania, schools. In 1952 every boy and girl in the 
8000-pupil school system who was 16 years old and not yet in high school 
Was given the option of remaining where he was in school or transferring 
immediately to high school. A program was worked out in the high school 
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to fit his needs, and after six weeks of study each student had a curriculum 
planned for him which fitted his particular requirements. A great deal 
of stress was put on work experience, and much time was spent in on-the- 
job training. The program served 180 students in the second year with 
the result that many of them did so well in their studies that they were 
returned to the normal curriculum. Most of them remained in school 
longer because of the interesting and practical nature of their curriculum. 
All who left after reaching the legal employment age left with at least 
a toe hold in a skilled or semiskilled occupation. 


Other Work Experience Programs 


Cambier (5), Dupree (8), and Krisch (14) reported on work experi- 

ence in their own schools. In an office production class within the school. 
Krisch found that the students seemed to benefit more than in the formal 
type of training which is usually found. Dupree reported that the Sylvester 
High School was one of the five Georgia schools having vocational 
office training. Students were given one unit of credit for work in offices 
outside the school. Cambier told of setting up the concessions of the 
school Jn an organized effort to follow lines similar to the present trend 
in business ‘management. The students were afforded a chance to gain 
experience in meeting and servicing customers, in bookkeeping an 
accounting, in cash control and banking, and in buying and inventory 
control. Since the program was in the school, it was easy to supervise 
and direct. ; 
In a study of their own school Christenson and Bick (6) found that 
the work experience program kept more students in school, brought 
marginal students closer to the teacher, increased school attendance, gave 
Feed hg em of the value of basic subjects, aided vocational guidance: 
dado wit cae the character education program, and provide 

Lemasters (15) made a study of 40 Ohio schools, of which 26 had 
pe experience programs. Most of the work was dons in the sales and 
€ erical fields. Sixty percent of the students participating in the programs 
remained in the same positions following graduation. The programs met 
with more success in the city schools because there were more businesses 
available to cooperate. 

As a byproduct of a study which Splaver (23) made to determine 
what high-school students wanted in occupational books, information W4° 
gathered regarding the work experience of a group of high-school fresh 
men and seniors. Of the 117 freshmen interviewed, 39 percent had ha 
some work experience for which they were paid. Sixty-one of the 91 seniors 
had had similar experience. The experience was gained outside the hig 
school with no coordination to tie it in with their courses. If this w35 2 
typical school, it would appear that the schools were missing their 
chance to help these students in a most important phase of their lives: 
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Many of the studies (1, 3, 6, 10, 13, 16, 20, 24) gave information on 
ways of setting up a work experience program in high schools. Opinions 
varied considerably on how much time should be spent, how much credit 
should be given, and how the program should be coordinated; very likely 
the differences reported reflect the fact that in the main the programs 
were tailored for each school's special needs. 

An extensive program recently reported upon is the Pasadena Work 
Study Program (16). Three experimental programs were organized in 
the Pasadena schools to service the junior college as well as Grades XI 
and XII in high school. One program dealt with the sales field; a second 
With trades, technology, and the clerical fields: the third program was 
organized for students not working in jobs related to their school major. 
The largest group of students was classified in the third program. Standards 
were set up for the jobs which would be acceptable in the program, and 
the units of credit given varied with the amount of time put in. 


Junior College Programs 


Increasing recognition of the need for work experience programs was 
found on the junior and senior college level; however, Crane (7) found 
that only 57 of 248 junior colleges surveyed had work experience programs 
in the year 1949-50. One-half of the schools having programs had an en- 
rolment of students ranging from 250 to 499. 

Blossom (4) reported on the work experience program of Endicott 

unior College. The program included 300 women working off-campus for 
four weeks, She found that it aided in the understanding of a vocational 
field, particularly because of the opportunity to see all sides of an occupa- 
tion, The insights gained were of considerable value in guidance. 


College Programs 


Probably the senior colleges are the slowest in developing work ex- 
perience programs. No study was found which would indicate to what 
extent the colleges have adopted such programs. There have been studies, 
however, indicating need. On the basis of Noble’s data, Garris (10) re- 
Ported that many agriculture teachers had no actual farm experience. Only 
eight of all the land-grant colleges in the United States required farm 
*Xperience for all candidates for the Bachelor of Science degree in Agri- 
cultura] Education; the requirement ranged from 10 weeks to two years. 

Ome colleges organized a department of farm practice which taught 
Students the basic skills before they were given actual experience. While 
Some basic skills were important everywhere, such programs have geo- 
8raphic limitations: for instance, learning how to milk would be im- 
Portant in Minnesota while learning how to care for orchards would be of 
™portance in California. 
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Bedford (3) reported what Glendale College in P marches e 
to meet the needs of its students in the work experience fiel s aeei 
study revealed that 55 percent of the male students were emp oye Y: 
that enrolment was decreasing. the objectives of the program w t 
to provide means by which students could defray part of their co xd 
penses and still graduate with their classes, (b) to assist isis in pa 
ing intelligent selections of lifetime careers based on tryout a 
under guidance and supervision, (c) to develop an understanding o aa 
job requirements in business and industry, and (d) to provide a ee 
program for the development of efficient work habits and constructive ¥ n 
attitudes. A placement committee was set up to direct the program, - 
maximum of 20 units of college credit, or one-third of the total num x 
required for graduation, was allowed for the work Hau, DER 
experience was supplemented by a vocational guidance course which as 
required of all students under the program. The objective of the — 
was to give the students a better understanding of just what they wan : 
out of life and the best way to get it. The program resulted in Ipae 
enrolment, tended to equalize educational opportunities, and permiten 
students to work their way thru college without serious handicap - 
compared with those who came from the upper economic levels. It : " 
offered valuable tryout experiences in business and industry and helpe 
in the intelligent selection of careers. - 

A study by Hallisy (11) of all business teacher trainees at the BIGE 
field, Pennsylvania, State Teachers College showed that 93 pue 
the sophomores, 77 percent of the juniors, and 94 percent of the yw 
had had some form of work experience. The percent of workers E à 
business fields was far higher than that of workers in other fields. oik 
tical experience gained by the students was quite typical of office i 
and was related directly to the kind of vocational instruction they ud a 
preparing to give. The duration of employment periods ranged fror 
summer to nine months: the average was four and one-half months. 


Business Programs 


Sund 


Illustrative of what is being done by anize 


(24) on the Elgin Watch Company 
to create interest in the company a 
tween the emplover and the employ 
only 10 girls who were carefully 


business is the report by 
program. This program was org 
nd to provide a sympathetic with 
ee. It began in a small way. firs 


: steno” 
chosen. They were put in m e day: 
graphic department on Saturdays and worked for seven hours of th 


ceeping 
the other hour was devoted to teaching them how to run hockey 
machines, key punch machines, and other office equipment and ith the 
vising them on office dress and conduct. Everyone concerned tinet 
program was pleased with the results. The program was to be con 
and enlarged the following year. 
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Evaluation 


There is an increasing realization of the importance of work experi- 
ence programs in our schools. Persky (21) surveyed 179 graduates in 
elementary education from New York University. Student teaching and 
observation were listed as the most significant parts of their training by 
59 percent of the students. On an evaluation of the total curriculum, 146 
of 147 graduates listed student teaching as valuable while 142 said the 
same thing for observation and participation. 

Harlow (12) reported results from a questionnaire sent to 500 gradu- 
ates of Northwestern University belonging to the classes of 1935 thru 
1939 and chosen at random. One hundred and sixty of the 200 responding 
had had part-time work experience while in school. The jobs held had 
been mostly clerical or service in nature; there was usually no connection 
between these jobs and the curriculum followed. This evidence suggests 
that a work experience program would have been very beneficial. 

The studies by Anderson (1), Lemasters (15), Krawitz (13). and 
Blossom (4) indicated that the results of the programs were advantageous 
to the schools, the students, and the businesses participating. Each study 
showed that there were a necessity and a demand for the programs to 
be enlarged. O'Leary and Blume (18) reported that the programs they 
had studied resulted in bringing the schools and the communities into 
a closer relationship. Teachers were better able to guide students into 
fields where they would be happy and effective. It was shown by Scales 
and Hutson (22) that work experience which was not conducted thru 
the schools provided many of the same benefits in character training and 
improved relations with the family and school. 

Counselors who had a chance to go out into various occupational fields 
lo study what these fields required answered questionnaires concerning 
the value of their experiences (9). All respondents indicated that they 
had increased their fund of occupational information; 60 percent said 
there had been a marked increase. i : 

Nadler (17) reported that work experience was the student's bridge 
lo the future. People taking refresher courses had many times been new 
entries into the employment field. There was apparently an unsatisfactory 
transition from the school to the employment field; an effective work ex- 
Perience program should have made the transition much easier. 


Needed Research 


There would seem to be a definite need for further research con- 
cerning the possibilities of work experience at the college level. Studies 
ave shown that the need exists (7, 10), but very few studies have been 
made on just how such programs should be carried out. 

Reports from high schools (1, 2, 16) indicated that the phases of 
Work experience which required more study and research were scheduling, 
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time involved, credit, and coordination. Since work au je Weg 
in high school are presently serving only up to 10 Wet qn * S dns 
more research should be carried out to find ways to aid the ot jm - a 
cent. The Pasadena study (16) made a start in this direction, bu E 
more remains to be done. If school administrators want to —* 
students, they should be more interested in work experience prog e 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tus chapters of this issue of the Review reflect the scope and the nature 
of an ever-increasing attention being given to mental health by research 
and professional people in the behavioral sciences and education as well 
as in the medical sciences, public health, and allied fields. At the same time, 
there is a persisting concern about the physical health of young people 
in Schools and colleges. One seldom is maintained without the other. Within 
limits considered in the seven chapters, a healthy human being is marked 
by some degree of effective in contrast to borderline or ineffective behavior. 
He or she is an individual who functions effectively not only as a competent 
member of a community in terms of age-graded expectations but also as a 
Person who is relatively free from the kinds of "disease" which interfere 
with psychological well-being and interpersonal competence in male and 
emale roles. 

Another theme indicates the focus of educational policies and processes 
together with underlying basic research and action studies to test ideas 
about mental health and education. Thruout the chapters, the emphasis is 
upon prevention rather than recovery. Prevention of mental illness and 
physical disease or handicaps may be estimated in operational terms by 
Increments in the proportion of effectively functioning persons among 
those served by the schools or other community agencies. Likewise, re- 
Covery could be measured in terms of increments in the proportion of 
Persons removed from borderline or ineffectively functioning categories 
of mental and physical health as a consequence of referral, diagnosis, and 
treatment followed by favorable prognosis. The schools, of course, are 
Concerned with the referral of both borderline and ineffectively functioning 
Persons to helping and treatment agencies when teachers and personnel in 
Special school services no longer can cope economically or professionally 
With particular cases. Moreover, school and college people necessarily are 
involved in the rehabilitation of those who plan to continue their education 
Upon recovery. 

The seven chapters of the present Review were made possible by several 
Brants-in.aid from the Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health to 
Contributors for research and clerical assistants and, in some cases, as 
Stipends to release them from other university duties. In accord with the 

ental Health Study Act of 1955, approved by joint resolution of Congress, 
the Joint Commission is made up of individuals representing a score of 
Organizations active in the field of mental health with Dr. Jack R. Ewalt, 

irector, and staff located in Cambridge, Massachusetts. A grant made 
thru the National Institute of Mental Health, now being supplemented by 
"nds from private sources, permits the Joint Commission to carry out a 
Program of inquiries into and evaluations of resources, methods, and 
Practices for diagnosing, treating, caring for, and rehabilitating the men- 
tally ill, including research aimed at the prevention of mental illness. Under 
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these circumstances, the Committee on Mental and Physical Health of the 
American Educational Research Association accepted the invitation of 
Dr. Ewalt and his staff to cooperate with the Joint Commission with the 
understanding that traditional policies of the Review or EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH as to resulting publication be maintained. 

The contents of this issue of the Review, then, also may be regarded 
as part of the basic materials of the schools and mental health wherein 
AERA has been associated with the Joint Commission. This initial stage 
is to be supplemented by a report of a work group to study mental health 
in the schools headed by Wesley Allinsmith, assisted by George W. Goethals 
and a staff in the Graduate School of Education at Harvard University. 
Their emphasis is to be not only on an assessment of existing information 
but also upon a careful search for what is new and a determination of 
what appears most promising, new or old, with regard to mental health 
and education. 

The nature of the present issue of the Review and the lapse of seven 
years since the last issue upon *Mental and Physical Health" in December 
1949 called for some modifications in policies and procedures. First, the 
members of the Committee approved of a tentative outline suggesting 
content and kinds of questions to be answered in May 1956 after confer- 
ences with Dr. Ewalt and his staff. Then each contributor not only searche 
the usual published literature but also requested progress reports of 
promising research and action projects which could be made available to 
interested research people. To obtain as nearly complete and representative 
coverage as possible, certain references available up to September 195 
have been included where necessary to give a balanced view of the state © 


theoretical proposals, research findings, and mental and physical health 
outcomes up to the end of June 1956. 
* 


Carson McGuire, Chairman 
Committee on Mental and Physical Health 
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CHAPTER I 
The Emerging Concept of Mental Health in Education 


i W. CARSON RYAN 


Menrar health is by no means a new concept, nor is it new in education. 
In one form or another, as Jahoda (13) points out, it has occupied the 
minds of men for thousands of years. Recently Stevenson (33) has noted 
that one of the American pioneers in this field, William H. Burnham in his 
book, Great Teachers of Mental Health, compared leaders in education 
over two milleniums and found their principles identical with those of 
mental health. Certainly in American educational history the concept of 
mental health in education was recognized years ago. When Cyrus Peirce 
as head of the first normal school in New England in 1839 was seeking 
candidates for his school, he begged the local-school committees to send 
him persons possessed of “good health, a vigorous and buoyant constitu- 
tion, a fund of lively, cheerful spirits,” and particularly a “love of and 
sympathy with children.” 

The modern movement for mental health in the United States is usually 

thought of as dating from the publication of Clifford Beers’s book, The 
Mind That Found Itself, in 1908. Interest centered at first, quite naturally, 
in the improvement of institutions for the insane or mentally ill. It was not 
long, however, before interest in prevention of mental illness and in 
improvement of mental health became significant aims of the organizations 
and individuals active in mental hygiene work. At this point education 
entered into the picture. National educational commissions were especially 
active in the 1930’s and 1940’s, and they secured considerable foundation 
Support for important research projects in education involving emotional 
development and human personality (29). 
, Prior research activities in mental health and education are reported 
in issues of the Review published in 1946 and 1949; the present issue 
deals in the main with developments from 1949 onward. This chapter 
Tepresents an attempt to conceptualize mental health in education in terms 
of selected literature. 


M 


Aims of Mental Health and Education 


In a very fundamental sense,” said the UNESCO report of 1955 com- 
piled by Wall (43), “the whole education of children, and indeed the whole 
of mental hygiene, turns upon the solutions sought and found to the twin 
Problems of maintaining personal security and of moving forward to 
Tesolve the continual challenges presented by the environment.” On the 
cultural or social scene, the report pointed out, there are likely to be as 
many definitions of mental health as there are different ways of life. But it 
15 possible, the report insisted, to base certain principles of mental hygiene 
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on our developing knowledge of human psychological needs and an iba 
tion of the means of satisfying them. “What distinguishes a response «ris 
is healthy in terms of future stability from one which militates RAM 
mental health, is whether it in general brings the child into an pe bee 
and satisfactory relationship with his environment or tends to with 
i a | 
geek the aims of education in relation to mental pe ite Wal 
report suggested that underlying many postwar educational re qe 
recognition of the fact that the task of the school has considerably c Can 
in the past half-century. The old formulas and attitudes are Sis » 
for current needs: “However much in our theory and philosophy we mey 
attempt to isolate the task of the school as one of a purely peces 
discipline and formation, We cannot escape the fundamental emoti 
ct of all learning. . 

n e of ibas committee that prepared the National Society's 1983 
yearbook on mental health in education (24), Witty showed how T 
hygiene has proceeded in several decades from preoccupation with al € 
mality to an emphasis on normal wholesome development. Reorienta : 
is to the point where “mental hygiene is now considered by some gdugator 
as being primarily an attitude which influences the teacher’s behavior » 
all times—in his personal relationships with pupils, in his pein E 
marking, promoting, and counselling boys and girls, and in other majo 
and minor incidents of his entire school day.” 

Repeatedly in the recent literature a s 
set by mental hygienists and by educator 


ar collaboration of representatives of the different P. 
- Stevenson (34) distinguished three contemporary E n 
mentally healthy population: restoring mental heal "i 
entally ill, protecting people generally against hazards ^ 
mental health, and raising the level of mental health in those who are bm 
The third goal of positive mental health is important to the whole pap 
tion, just as are our schools. *In fact,” Stevenson says, “the school is 

chief instrumentality of a positive mental-health program.” ae 

Similarly Sutherland (37) in a review of 12 years with the Hogg Fou 


z ; a 
dation for Mental Hygiene concluded that education has moved from 
simple process of learning to read, w. 


of learning how to live well i 
pointed out that the develop; 
and emotional ability is the 


CE alth. 
Joint goal of all education and mental hea 
and that all teachers 


‘ i hich 
need to understand the human materials with w z 
phasis henceforth was to 


à P the 
upon research in the maintenance of mental health rather than upon 


psychiatric treatment of ill-health. — À 
In 1950 Menninger (21) told the members of the Audet 

Supervision and Curriculum Development that psychiatry and an ing 

have much in common. Both, he said, have the primary aim of help 
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the individual adjust to life. He reminded them that three years before, 
the organization then known as the International Committee for Mental 
Hygiene had 22 commissions in different parts of the world, composed of 
psychiatrists, educators, and social scientists, conducting study seminars 
on various aspects of education in relation to mental health. He regarded 
the function of the school as second only to that of the father and mother 
in the home in facilitating the development of good mental health for the 
child. 

That “mental hygiene’s contribution is to help teachers become more 
effective teachers, not part-time therapists” was the conclusion reached 
by a team of psychiatrists, educators, and social workers operating with 
teachers in a school-based mental hygiene program in Rochester, Michigan 
(8). The members of the group agreed (a) psychological education of the 
teachers should emphasize the fact that their feelings are important in the 
educational process; (b) teacher anxieties are principally activated upon 
the discussion of ego-threatening material; and (c) “the success or failure 
of this and similar programs depends upon the ability of the therapeutic 
team to accept and support the teacher in the role of the teacher.” They 
concluded that psychological efforts failing to recognize fully the real 
educational role of the teacher cannot succeed. 

Five major goals for mental health education were developed in 1953 
by the Michigan Department of Public Health (26) on the basis of an 
inquiry involving 64 experts in this field: (a) to disseminate knowledge 
and develop understanding of the underlying principles of mental health; 
(b) to promote the development and maintenance of good mental health 
in children; (c) to create informed public interest in the problem of 
mental illness; (d) to develop the community aspects of the mental health 
program; and (e) to promote training of personnel. The report stressed 
the necessity for training teachers and school administrators in child 
development theory, in the elements of the psychology of adjustment neces- 
sary to recognize children with problems, and in developing the ability to 
maintain a mentally healthy classroom atmosphere. It recommended: 
Screening of personnel to assure well-adjusted teachers; developmental 
health curriculums in school systems to help children make satisfactory 
adjustments; and, in general, the adjustment of school practices to chil- 
dren's emotional needs and the development of mental health literature 
appropriate for children of all ages. 

Reviewing a number of school mental health research projects, Biber (3) 
concluded that the school plays a distinctive role in relation to the health 
of the community and that conditions basic to mental health cannot satis- 
factorily be met by instructional materials alone. As positive moves toward 
furthering mental health in school, she listed more teacher studies of 
individual children, increased variety and abundance of materials for 
children’s use, greater pupil participation in planning, programs developed 
more in relation to children's interests, more opportunity for creative 
expression, classroom arrangements that allow for mobility and encourage 
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communication, increase in informality and in warmth of the school's 
climate of interpersonal relations, more contacts and better understanding 
between parents and teachers, and decrease in use of humiliation and 
punishment as methods of control. The most difficult challenge, Biber con- 
cluded, is to offer teachers interpersonal experience so important subjec- 
tively that it affects their attitudes and relations to children. 


Research and the Concept of Mental Health 


In the very first sessions of the Expert Committee on Mental Health of 
the World Health Organization the need for research was stressed. “If the 
preventive mental health programme of WHO is to become progressively 
more effective,” said the report (46), “not only must existing knowledge 
be widely applied, but WHO must also actively encourage research which 
sets out to fill gaps in fundamental knowledge.” The Conimittee recom- 
mended (a) research into the biological, psychological, and cultural 
determinants of personality structure; (b) study of the relationship be- 
tween individual personality structure and patterns of group structure, 
behavior, and relationship; (c) the effects of rapid changes of culture 
pattern and social organization upon mental health and the means of 
preventing and mitigating any ill effects of such change; (d) the extent 
to which the incidence of psychomatic affectives is influenced by social, 
economic, and cultural factors and individual characteristics and person- 
ality structure; (e) the relationship between psychological disorders or 
states on the one hand and infective processes, nutritional deficiencies, 
and biochemical disturbances on the other; and (f) the etiology and treat- 


It is generally admitted that th c i 
: e concept of mental health is itself an 
elusive one, Jahoda (13) pointed out that there exists no psychologically 
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vidual in his social milieu, and increasing concern for purpose and motive 
—the fields of education and mental hygiene impinge. Similarly, Rivlin 
justified preparation of the yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education (24) treating mental health in the schools as “in accord with 
objectives stressed by forward-looking people in education who seek, as 
the goal of education, maximum development of every boy and girl in 
accord with his unique nature and his needs.” 

The content of mental health education, according to Lemkau (19), 
Consists of two general types of material: that pertaining to personality 
growth and development, and that having to do with psychological mecha- 
nisms, including those relating to the distribution of emotional forces in 
groups. Jersild’s concept (15) stressed the teacher's understanding and 
acceptance of himself as the most important requirement in any effort to 
help students know themselves and gain healthy attitudes of self-acceptance. 
For Jersild a major concern is “anxiety” and this should, he believed, be 
an essential topic in teacher-training programs. He added that for many 
the freedom to feel is an even more significant issue than freedom to think. 
Ninety percent of the teachers and other school workers consulted con- 
sidered this idea of the obligation of the school to promote self-under- 
Standing a very acceptable one. 

For Bühler and her associates (5) the concept of mental health in 
Schools meant an ability for children “to build constructive relationships 
with other children . . . . to relate in constructive ways to adults and the 
authority which they represent, avoiding oversubmissiveness on the one 
hand and excessive rebelliousness on the other,” and “learn to develop 
insight into their own liabilities and limitations. Mental health is largely 
dependent upon feelings of worth and self-respect.” That the school has 
indeed become more conscious of its responsibility in mental hygiene was 
Stressed by Vaughan (42): "The modern concept of the purpose of educa- 
lion is the one that mental hygiene has evolved, namely, that the school is 
to train the whole child, to teach him to think, yes, but also to help him 
to satisfy his emotional needs in more mature ways and to prepare him 
as a social being to assume his full role as a citizen. Wholesome personality 
is the objective, on the positive side; the prevention of personality dis- 
orders, on the negative.” o. 

Erikson’s recognition of what the school can do (7) was in itself a 
Statement of the mental health concept in education. He assumed that there 
are good, healthy, and relaxed teachers, teachers who feel trusted and 
respected by the community, and that they understand and can guide the 
child, They know how to alternate play and work, games and study. They 

now how to recognize special efforts and how to encourage special gifts. 

hey also know how to give a child time. They know how to handle the 
child to whom school, for a while, is not important and rather a matter to 
endure than to enjoy, or the child to whom other children are much more 
"portant than the teacher and who shows it. 
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In answering the question as to whether there is sufficient hopes 
about mental health and the prevention of mental illness to provide Spe i 
for a mental health program, Spillane (32) concluded that even i diim 
were less scientifically validated information and fewer aee spe. eon 
cepts and principles in the field of mental health than are now Serpe 
there would still be sufficient material upon which to build a mental he 

ion program. 
as ims i time, however, some concern is expressed over lack i 
clear definition. “There is no uniformly accepted definition of Y 
health," the National Institute of Mental Health evaluation report (4 J 
pointed out. The report cited Jahoda’s statement: “Perhaps the agen 
handicap for a systematic study of the social conditions conducive 
mental health is the very elusiveness of this concept.” 

That there are serious gaps in the literature of mental health was aed 
sized by Felix (9). He said that we need more people to make researc 
results more useful and that only recently has there been proper "d 
change between the people who provide treatment and the people who do 
research in the behavioral sciences. 

One of the most significant research activities in mental health e 
the Forest Hill Village Project carried out in Toronto, Canada. As segone 
to the Fifth International Congress on Mental Health in 1954, the research 
aim stood high. Seeley (30), director of the project, summarized a 
designed to “study an upper and middle class community, to descri : 
its way of life, particularly with reference to child-rearing practices, si h 
if possible, to examine carefully the bearing of these on the mental hea es 
of its children." But, Seeley explained, “We wished to be, and were, inab 
in action.” The project operated a child guidance clinic in the schools, 
initiated what came to be called “counselling teams,” helped special group 
discussions with children in their classrooms, and shared extensively in 


x a. ining an 
parent education. The members were drawn into school staff training 
other community activities, 


In the effort to prepare a new t 


ype of mental health personnel for ma 
schools of Canada, those in 


à ple 
charge of the project selected not only i 
who were first and foremost teachers, but *teachers who had been put i 


possession of such attitudes, knowledge, and skills as to make them cos 
fitted to improve, coordinate, and focus the mental-health activities of e 
school." These trainees “were required to do research contributing to on 
main research,” the report says, “because we felt the capacity to do i 

search would be an indispensable tool for the would-be mental a 
leader when he returned to his own community.” Thus the training a 
gram was to strengthen both research and service. Five research enteni á 
were included in the Forest Hill Project: a test of selected effects S a 
"human relations classes"; a "psychography of the community 3 am 
ethnology of the community (with special reference to ee Bi 
practices) ; a case book shaped from the clinic materials; and an 
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pendent appraisal of the work done by retrained teachers in the various 
communities to which they returned. 

Nine programs for the promotion of mental health were included in the 
volume prepared by Chamberlain and deSchweinitz (6) for the Mid- 
century White House Conference on Children and Youth. They were: (a) 
The St. Louis Council for Parent Education; (b) the Pelican Pamphlet 
Series of the Louisiana Society for Mental Health; (c) the Psychiatric 
Consultants Service of the Los Angeles City Health Department; (d) the 
Rochester Child Health Institute and the Rochester Health Center Counsel- 
ing Clinic; (e) the Phoenix, Arizona, Mental Health Center; (f) the 
Human Relations Teaching Program of the Delaware State Society for 
Mental Hygiene; (g) the Consultant Service on Parent Education of the 
California State Department of Education; (h) the Institute of Child 
Study at the University of Maryland; and, (i) the Hogg Foundation for 
Mental Hygiene in Texas. 


Curriculum and Mental Health 


Both the curriculum of the school and the conditions of the home 
frequently are criticized by persons concerned about the mental health of 
Young people. Failure of the traditional curriculum to meet the needs 
of many students and failure of schools to realize and satisfy individual 
differences and achievement were two of the leading mental health hazards 
in school revealed in an Oregon study (18) made in 1951, altho “unsatis- 
factory home conditions" headed the list of situations found to have a 
serious effect on the mental health of children. 

There is general recognition in presentday literature, however, of the 
fact that what really goes on in all the aspects of life in and about the 
School is much more comprehensive than what is officially labeled curricu- 
lum whether the label be attached to subjects. activities, or something else. 
A generally accepted principle, tho by no means universally lived up to, 
is that the school must somehow provide real motivation if it is to be 
helpful to children and youth in maintaining and strengthening mental 
health. In the words used by the authors of the Philadelphia Early Child- 
hood Project (40) in the title of their report, “They Learn What They 
Live.” 

Some of the problems in setting up a mental hygiene curriculum in 
public schools were described by the psychiatrist of the Cincinnati Board 
of Education (12). These were listed as follows: (a) developing an under- 
Standing of mental health courses on the part of school administrators, 
Supervisors, and principals; (b) selection of teachers emotionally suitable 
for leadership in such courses; (c) training leaders in an awareness of 
Personal relationships and the meaning of group interplay and of their 
Own reactions to the material brought out by the students; (d) assembling 
Suitable teaching materials; and (e) channeling of individuals in need 


of help to the proper sources. 
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Comparatively few curriculum studies have focused on the mental 
health point of view as derived from new knowledge in the behavior 
sciences, according to Rucker (28) who reported on the Delta County 
(Texas) curriculum development project. This project, sponsored jointly 
by the Hogg Foundation for Mental Hygiene and the Texas Education 
Agency, sought to center the total curriculum on mental health. 


Early Childhood Education 


The mental health concept in education has been particularly note- 
worthy in the research literature of early childhood education. Findings 
of Bowlby and others in recent years have shown so clearly the sig- 
nificance of what happens in the first 18 to 30 months of child life that 
more and more attention has been given to this period in the literature 
as well as in actual educational Provisions. Especially important were the 
international surveys sponsored by the World Federation of Mental Health 
and the comparative case studies of children (31). The Chichester 
seminar on Mental Health and Infant Development was the first of its 
kind in which a number of people from different professional disciplines 
and from many countries were gathered together to study a specific aspect 
of the mental health field. The seminar was based on a series of studies 
of actual children used for teaching purposes by the highly qualified 
members of the faculty with case material collected from the United 
Kingdom, France, and the United States, 

An important development of the past few years has been the parent 
Cooperative nursery school (39), At least one recognized authority in the 
field of early childhood education has described this type of early child- 
hood education, with its close and Cooperative relationship with parents 
and the home, as a primary agency for mental hygiene. Mead (20) noted 
that the recent research in early childhood education underscores the im- 
for social development in contradistinction 
pediatrics and maternal and child health 
cal development, 


Emotional Climate 


siderable time was needed 
ness" in the classroom; wh ct 
in the classroom has lasting influence on children was a question ? 
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experiment; these were helped by having “an acceptable outlet.” Experi- 
mentation of this type was found to be valuable in freeing the teacher to 
function in terms of his own values. 

Studies by Jersild (14, 15, 16) had to do particularly with one of the 
basic concepts of mental health and education; namely, that for any 
teacher understanding and acceptance of self is the most important re- 
quirement he needs to help students know themselves and gain healthy 
attitudes of self-acceptance. This concept, according to Jersild, means 
that in practical terms each teacher seeks as best he can to face himself 
and to find himself in order to further his own growth. 

A Wayne University group carrying on a four-year experiment with 
teachers concluded that the psychological education of teachers should be 
preponderantly in the direction of giving them general and unquestioning 
acceptance of the fact that their feelings are important in the educational 
Process. Rocchio and Kearney (27), however, found that a course in 
mental hygiene did not necessarily aid a teacher to improve interpersonal 
relationships in the classroom. Describing an experiment in psychiatric 
case studies with school teachers and other personnel, Kanzer (17) con- 
cluded that the introduction and development of psychological insight 
among teachers is one of the most important problems of prophylactic 
psychiatry, but he insisted that such orientation should be toward educa- 
tional, not therapeutic, goals. In a group therapy program operating in 
St. Louis County, Missouri (4), the classroom teacher was the case finder; 
Success or lack of success in the experiment seems to have depended, in 
Part at least, upon general understanding of mental health concepts by 
the school teacher and other school personnel. 

Importance of the emotional climate in schools has long been realized 
(10, 33, 35, 39). Probably the most important single contribution the 
school can make to its students in mental health, according to Rivlin (24), 
is to see that the emotional climate of the classroom is wholesome: “No 
Matter what else the teacher seeks to achieve, his major goal must be to 
See that the quality of the human relationships is such as to assure each 
Pupil of the understanding and the sympathy he needs in order to develop 
Sound emotional health.” Teamwork was stressed by Strang (36); she 
Conceived of the teacher in a mental health situation as a member of a 
Professional team made up of teachers, pediatricians and other physicians, 
nurses, psychiatrists, psychologists, social workers, group workers and 
Sociologists, semanticists, speech correctionists, remedial teachers, anthro- 
Pologists, judges in juvenile courts, and leaders in religion and parent 
education, According to Hermann (11), most of the studies in this area 
Showed that whatever the theoretical concept of mental health might be 
în the administration or in the community, in the actual situation it was 
He day-by-day contact with the teachers that counted most heavily. She 
referred to the late James S. Plant (25) who used to ask for teachers who 
“Te sensitive to the emotional as well as to the intellectual needs of pupils. 
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Whether teachers themselves sufficiently understand P ree n ga 
to help develop good mental health in the classroom has been : e — 
of considerable discussion and some research over the years. The IS ed 
has persisted ever since Wickman’s study of the late 1920's (44) = ae 
such discrepancies between the kinds of child behavior teachers nes E 
cerned about in the classroom and those which mental hygienis s a 
sidered serious. Stouffers 1952 study (35) showed | today’s Pore 
apparently in much closer agreement with psychologists, psyc mere 
and psychiatric social workers as to the seriousness of certain pr ien 
of children's behavior than were the teachers in Wickman's day. But e : 
the Stouffer study showed that of the 10 problems rated the most —— 
by the teachers only two were found in the 10 rated most serious rs 
mental hygienists. And in an Illinois study of summer-school stu ae 
mostly teachers, Gaier and Jones (10) found a better attitude tow a 
classroom behavior than in the earlier studies, but they also found su 3 
cient evidence of lack of understanding of child behavior to lead to pm 
comment that “undergraduate training in the area of mental hygiene was, 
in a number of cases, shockingly incomplete.” — 

Significance for mental hygiene of work in sociometry was broug wo 
by Jennings in the 1950 yearbook of the Association for Supervision, Re 
Curriculum Development (2). “The inter-personal structures of ewe 
groups, when studied in relation to the children’s motivations for Scat 
choices and projective expressions,” says the yearbook, “disclose sn” 
tendencies that have importance for the mental hygiene of ae 
and growth.” The use of the sociometric interview was describe Lid 
having special mental health significance since it could help the chi 
articulate his feelings. d 

Rankin and Dorsey (26) concluded that the Detroit School Men aa 
Health Project (1947-1952), which was designed to conserve and “ane 
the mental health of children, justified the underlying assumption kon 
"the schoolroom environment will be most conducive to mental ap 
when teachers revere individuality +++, When they understand how "s 
and the children grow and develop, and when they have skill E d i 
covering and meeting their own basic needs and those of the eet 
children in their care.” At the conclusion of the project it was deci 1d- 
that many teachers lived and taught more nearly than before in acco A 
ance with the principles of mental health; that teachers had more = 
respect, attended more to children, were more humane, more considerate; 


i only 
and that there was more widespread concern about mental health, not 
in the schools, but in the community. 
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CHAPTER II 


Cultural Factors in Mental Health: 
An Anthropological Perspective* 


WESLEY ALLINSMITH and GEORGE W. GOETHALS 


Tus review has been written by two psychologists who have been exposed 
to anthropological thinking in a setting of cross-disciplinary research. A 
concern with problems of mental health in relation to education led us 
to accept the task of looking at anthropological literature and defining 
problem areas in the light of this interest. In limited space we have not 
found it possible to cite meaningfully all the pertinent items; additional 
references useful to one who pursues research in the general area of 
mental health and its relationship to anthropological variables may be 
found in other publications (23, 26, 32, 40). 

The chapter is presented in four main sections. First, the principles of 
mental health as related to the individual and his culture are discussed. 
Then key problems are exemplified with references to anthropological 
findings. The third section relates the preceding two to American educa- 
tion, The fourth section introduces briefly a rapidly developing technic for 
assessing theory and deriving new insights into human behavior. Since 
Corresponding numbers of the Review in the past have not dealt exten- 
Sively with theory and research from the present orientation, references 
are made to literature published before 1949. 


Conditions Affecting Health and Illness 


Psychic illness is a function of inadequate resolution of emotional 
conflict. Both cultural and idiosyncratic life experiences influence the 
causation of conflict and the means by which it is resolved. Cultural forces 
Provide two avenues to the resolution of conflict: institutionalized paths 
and leeway for idiosyncratic solutions. Only by distinguishing the cultural 
from the idiosyncratic can we be clear about the kinds of factors involved 
and what can be done to improve mental health. As will be seen in the 
ollowing paragraphs, we are deliberately making a somewhat artificial 
distinction between cultural and idiosyncratic factors. In reality no idiosyn- 
cratic influence can be completely divorced from its cultural implications. 

Idiosyncratic factors are those unique events in a person’s life that 
distinguish his development and present situation from those of other 
People who have very similar cultural characteristics. Examples of these 
A—MÀ 
gestions made by Dr. Beverly Allinsmith, Dr. John 
Dr. Eleanor E. Maccoby, and Judy F. Rosenblith. 
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unique events are the person's ordinal position in his family, his physical 
health and appearance, his intelligence and talents, and ways in which 
the parents differ in their typical personality characteristics from people 
in their general cultural circumstances. Particular events that have forma- 
tive influence, such as death of a parent or sibling, other frightening or 
traumatic experiences, and the timing of these in relation to developmental 
phases, are also important. 

The second cluster of factors influencing mental health comprises those 
experiences common to a cultural or subcultural group. These include 
socioeconomic or status characteristics; ethnic attributes such as race, 
religion, and national origin; ruralurban locus; regional factors; and 
those socialization experiences and events, those inculcations of values 
and world views, that make a person part of one group and distinct from 
members of another (40). 

In writing about mental health, some contributors have emphasized the 
idiosyncratic or individual events. This has been true generally of those 
who approach personality from clinical experience. Freud and his fol- 
lowers have been criticized for ignoring cultural determinants (62). In 
contrast, other writers, particularly some anthropologists and sociologists, 
have stressed culture conflicts to the point of ignoring individual differ- 
ences; that is, there has been a tendency to discuss pathogenic factors 
inherent in the situation of an entire people to the point of seeming to 
allege that everyone in the society is subject to the same influences and 
in the same degree. The implication is that everyone is the same in per- 
sonality. From the viewpoint of an anthropologist interested only in the 
commonalties in personality, this makes sense. But from the standpoint of 
mental health it is a gross distortion. As we view the problem, both what 
we are calling idiosyncratic events and those experiences common to a cul- 
tural or subcultural group may be crucial in determining a person’s mental 
health. d 

We may note in passing that some authorities in the area belong tO 
the culture conflict school; they believe that mental illness is a function 
of the total social context and that programs of parent education in 
mental health, therefore, yield no immediate results (20). We, on the 
other hand, feel that parent education can minimize the idiosyncratic 
stresses on a child that are occasioned by parental ignorance of probable 
effects produced, for instance, by hospitalization, by sibling difficulties, 
by temporary or permanent separation from a parent, by sexual informa: 
tion, by encounters with death, and by a general failure on the parents 
part to know how to read the child’s “language of behavior” (25) so 
that they can support him thru stressful experiences. 

In this review we are concerned with cultural factors. The circum 
stances under which these factors are important can be understoo® 
however, only by looking briefly at mental health in a broad enouz 
perspective to take into account situations where the idiosyncraU^ 
factors also may be relevant. 
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Classifications of Mental Health 


A helpful way of defining circumstances under which a person becomes 
mentally ill is to talk of four conditions that necessarily occur. Illness, 
of course, is a relative concept. No one is ever either perfectly healthy 
or completely ill in all respects. For our purposes, illness is defined as the 
presence of signs of psychopathology or symptoms. The criteria are: 


l. The person is in emotional conflict. Two of his ideals, needs, or 
goals are incompatible. If he is to satisfy one, the other is blocked. In 
actuality, a person often has several needs involved in a conflict or is in 
more than one conflict situation at once. 

2. The person is unable to solve the conflict rationally. That is, he 
cannot find a detour to his goal or a way of surmounting the barrier, or 
he cannot discover a direct or symbolic substitute satisfactory for the 
blocked need. 

3. The tension produced by the conflict leads to anxiety. He develops 
the feeling, “I can't stand it," and he fears becoming rattled, panicked, 
disorganized, or losing control of himself. 

4. Having become anxious, he then either remains chronically so, with 
anxiety and its physiological concomitants as his major symptoms, or he 
resorts to immature, irrational methods of solution that relieve the anxiety. 
These immature solutions may or may not indirectly solve the original 
conflict by satisfying the opposed needs to some extent. Such solutions 
are accomplished by means of defensive compromises (defense mechanisms) 
Which involve cognitive distortions and give rise to symptoms. The 
Person's perceptions of his own feelings or of the environment undergo 
a change so that he sees things differently and feels more comfortable. 
n some cases self-delusion may even cause a patient to assert that he is 
happy, but his distortions leave him less equipped to deal accurately with 
the Situation; a rational solution becomes less likely. 

, In contrast, a mentally healthy person, then, is one in whom the follow- 
ing conditions exist. In describing them, we are aware of the possible bias 
of the mental health movement itself in setting criteria of health explained 
In articles by Davis (17) and Seeley (57). 

s is the ideal state. In reality, everyone 
ily since life does not permit one to 
In defining health, we are speaking 


l. The person is not in conflict. Thi: 
experiences many minor conflicts da 

ave full satisfaction in all respects. 

€re of the absence of intense or chronic conflicts. — — . 

2. When in conflict the person has skills for solving it rationally. 

3. When in conflict and unable to solve the matter rationally, the person 

as strong enough personality organization (“ego strength ) or, as some 
Would say, is “secure” enough, to be able to stand the tension. A person 
With these characteristics is often spoken of as having “frustration toler- 
ance” or being able to “delay gratification” ; tension does not put the 


Person into a panic. 
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Everyone, of course, gets into conflicts that cannot be solved imme- 
diately. In such a situation, it is normal to be unhappy or tense. A healthy 
person, however, seeks some way to cope with events so that misery does 
not persist. When someone is chronically unhappy or tense, he can be 
considered mentally healthy only if his circumstances are such that there 
are no avenues of escape. Thus, a wretched and frightened prisoner in a 
concentration camp might be viewed as mentally sound if he were making 
the best possible adaptation (7). Yet, we cannot be content with the 
assurance that such a person is mentally sound when we regard him 
from a humanitarian viewpoint or in terms of society's needs for people 
whose energies are free for constructive use. We bemoan those situations 
that cause needless stress and consider them sources of illness even tho 
some victims have the strength to weather the experience relatively 
unshaken. e 

4. A person may still be considered healthy, for practical purposes; 
when, unable to stand tension, he resorts to defensive compromises, pro- 
vided the mechanisms used are those that yield relatively mild distortions 
and provided they are not employed in the most extreme degree since any 
mechanism may be used to excess. Excess here is defined partly in terms 
of the social implications of the distortion. Some distortions, such 8$ 
reaction formation, result in derivative behaviors that are socially ac 
ceptable and even socially desirable in certain cultural situations. Other 
derivatives may have devastating social repercussions. A facial tic 
may not be handicapping socially, but a tic that results in stuttering may 
cause secondary ill effects which undermine the person's health by putting 
him in further conflict situations. 

We would have to say that a person whose life situation leads to very 
great conflict which could not be avoided would be considered sound 
even tho he showed symptoms if those symptoms were the minimally 
handicapping ones that could be chosen in the situation. Children are 
occasionally seen, for example, who engage in mild antisocial behavior. 
Upon investigation they turn out to be healthy in the sense that, in their 
life plights, the relatively minimal degree of pathology they are showing 
is the least disturbance that could be expected of anyone. 

In evaluating health, we are thus forced to look at both the quality of 
a person's adaptation and the circumstances in which, and to which, he 1$ 
adapting. Mental health, speaking loosely, consists of being relatively 
symptom-free and tension-free. Definitions in more positive terms that 
talk about “effectiveness,” or ability to work and to love, follow logically 
from this more rigorous definition in terms of symptoms. A person W d 
cannot fulfil the minimal criteria of social effectiveness is certain to be 
in conflict and highly unlikely to resolve the conflict in a healthy manne 

In urging consideration of a person's circumstances when evaluating pt 
health, however, we have been suggesting that an important qualificato" 
is to be made: Health is situational. As Kluckhohn (40) has pointed out, 
health and illness are not substantive but relational terms. A person can 
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be spoken of as being well only in reference to a particular environment. 
To speak broadly about a child's health, we have to look to the future 
as well as at the present. A person who appears healthy may have a poor 
prognosis, that is, be headed for illness in a probable future situation. 
For example, consider a child who uses obsessive mechanisms to handle 
anxiety in such a way that he is meticulous in his schoolwork and there- 
fore learns well and has excellent relationships with those in authority. 
Because his anxiety is handled, he also gets along adequately with his 
peers. Yet, how many adult roles in our society reward a person for getting 
100's and for meekly being good? Very likely such a child will run into 
difficulty. Also consider a child who seems effective in school because 
his anxieties or unresolved conflicts are worked out in the freedom of 
an activity system in the school which allows acting out. Will his later 
life Situation permit acting out? Alternatively, a child who is unhappy 
in school may turn out all right as soon as he is able to leave what to him 
is a frustrating academic situation. 

N Anyone under sufficient stress may appear ill. Often such a person is 
in a temporary difficulty from which he eventually recovers, never to be 
ill again. Therefore, assessments of present effectiveness have to be sup- 
plemented by asking questions about the future prospects. If these prospects 
imply a different kind of life from the present one, have the current 
experiences paved the way for adaptation to the new? If not, is the 
Person adaptable enough to undergo the stress of transition? How will 
the ideals that a person carries with him be satisfied in the new life 
Situation? These are very relevant questions for educators, dealing as they 
do with children who later leave the school situation for a tremendous 
Tange of life settings. 


Relationship of Idiosyncratic and Cultural 
actors in Mental Health 


Since our focus is upon cultural factors, we intend to deal with the 
subject of idiosyncratic events only so far as they are relevant for under- 
Standing cultural effects. Idiosyncratic factors can be sources of conflict: 

ome children of given cultural membership develop difficulties—for T 
ample, acquired fears—that other children of the same membership = 
not. Obviously the resolution as well as the genesis of conflict can be 
idiosyncratically determined. When an avenue which the culture provides 
or release—an “institutionalized resolution” —is not available to : Lp 
£ often finds an individual solution.’ The ability of a person to find suc 


Tw, ions” hat get the person into trouble with his 
* do not include as “idiosyncratic solutions" those t gt um 
s ; Y stie efforts 
environ EA : T^. These, of course, we call symptoms. Arti 
Ment or that involve distortions of perception. eu b $ A 
and unusual occupati be considered in the category of idiosynerstic solutions unless they represent 
an integrated pede odd ec id icians, and writers are simply deleting s 
portat tho: ouliure e wire i ak of institutionalized 
Of the roles that the culture holds out as a solution: Esca más C Rs Bo ue s 
esolutions rather than idiosyncratic. Other crtists are more on the periphery o y 
ought of i n i lutions. Behaviors that wou 
ai as having made relatively unique so! s. — Magier 
or rable Bue aéive peu Mithout provoking so represent idiosyncratic ways 
"andling conflict. 


social repercussions may al 
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a solution is affected by the idiosyncratic characteristics of the person, 
for instance, by his degree of talent or inventiveness. Idiosyncratic factors 
also influence the capacity to use institutional solutions offered by the 
culture since talent and exposure to the guidance of particular people who 
serve as models are partly matters of accidents of upbringing. When a 
solution to conflict is not readily available, a person's capacity to stand 
anxiety depends on other considerations, such as how many other con- 
flicts he is coping with at the same time, and therefore how much energy 
he has free. This is in part a matter of how many idiosyncratically deter- 
mined disturbances exist. If the person is forced to resort to defensive 
distortions, the mechanisms used usually are a function in part of idio- 
syncratic influences. 

Having examined the influence of idiosyncratic events, we can ask our- 
selves how cultural factors affect the causation and resolution of conflict. 
After answering the question in the abstract, we intend to cite examples 
from the anthropological literature to illustrate those points which seem 
especially relevant for contemporary educators in our society. As causes 
of conflict, cultural elements are most noticeable in cases of value dis- 
crepancies. We shall call these “built-in” conflicts. If a society emphasizes 
reverence toward the elderly but also acclaims efficiency and the discarding 
of the old or outworn, these partially incompatible goals present continual 
problems for the younger adults. In American society we place value 
upon both ambition and humility. upon competitive success and also upon 
sympathy for the loser, upon both frankness and tact. 

Another kind of conflict involves marked shifts in cultural conditioning 
which cause children to undergo transitions of such a nature that previous 
learnings are no longer appropriate (6). This not only requires a perio 
of stress owing to change, but the original learnings may have “taken” in 
such a way that the child has now irrevocably internalized them. We call 
this second kind of conflict that due to “discontinuities.” 5 

There is a third kind of culturally induced conflict when a person !5 
simultaneously a participant in two cultural or subcultural systems. This 
occurs, for instance, when a person is a member of one group that iS 
subordinated to another and is under pressure to adopt the ways of the 
dominant society. We shall call this type of conflict that of *accultura- 
tion.” i 

Of course socialization pressures necessarily imposed on children 1” 
any society inevitably result in some frustrations that put a child in emo” 
tional distress. When there is an additional drain from inconsistencies ° 
the sorts just mentioned, a society and its cultural agents are especially 
likely to make life difficult for young people. 

We have been discussing cultural factors in the genesis of conflict. AS 
for the conditions of conflict resolution, cultures commonly provide instru 

ments hy which the culturally created stresses and strains may be solve 3 
Projective systems. such as religious institutions, often handle guilt me 
ings and other precipitates of conflict in a manner described by Kardin 
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(37). Mother-in-law jokes relieve intrafamily hostilities. Kinship patterns 
may minimize economic anxieties. In our terminology we say that such 
solutions are “institutionalized.” 

. A second way that cultures relieve conflict is in allowing latitude for 
idiosyncratic solutions. When a society holds that people who are different 
are automatically abnormal or bad, it restricts the variety of individual, 
idiosyncratic outlets. In such a case, the deviant who might have reached 
a satisfactory solution in his out-of-the-ordinary behavior is forced to 
use neurotic mechanisms or antisocial practices for lack of a direct and 
socially palatable solution. Thus he faces an additional conflict from the 
deviancy itself. 

When conflict cannot be resolved quickly, the capacity of a person to 
stand stress rather than to develop symptoms depends upon the intactness 
of his personality. The latter is a function not only of the number of 
unresolved conflicts at the time but also of general cultural influences. 

Finally we note that the type and degree of defensive distortion and the 
consequent symptoms evolved are affected by general cultural factors. 
As shown by Gillen (23), Hallowell (26), and Honigmann (32), culture 
helps to determine the nature of the defenses by defining which derivatives 
are acceptable. 

The foregoing conceptualization of cultural influences has stemmed in 
Part from the attempts of Beaglehole (5), De Laguna (18), Devereux (19), 
Green (24), Hallowell (26), Honigmann (32), Inkeles and Levinson (34), 
Kluckhohn (40), Spiro (59), and Wegrocki (64) to formulate some of 
the problems, In the next section we discuss some actual cultural situations 
as they illustrate the foregoing considerations. 


Anthropological Evidence 


The anthropological literature is vast. The ways in which human 


Societies impose demands that cause conflicts in their members are myriad. 
o select from the literature 


. OY purposes of this chapter we are forced t 

Instances of particular kinds of conflict which appear to have some parallel 

to immediate mental health issues in our society, especially as these issues 

relate to education. 

. When two cultures come in contact. 

Side without meshing and in others one group is absorbed into the other 
8). In the latter process individuals often suffer. They are subject to 

Value clashes, The solutions which one way of life has offered for genera- 


tions must be given up and new ones accepted. Yet comparative cultural 
Materials indicate that acculturation is not always a source of stress. In 


Some cases it happens easily and at other times with great difficulty. It 
Occurs with obvious mental health implications or with apparent sim- 


in some cases the two live side by 


Blicity. Some cultures resist change, and the members show little tension. 
Uther groups, in the process of resisting, are unable to maintain their 


1 s $ : 
ntegrity as a psychological or social entity. 
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An analogous situation involving acculturation exists in the schools. 
Education, like acculturation, is the learning of new values as well as skills; 
and many members of American society come from subcultural groups 
which only partially have acquired the values of the larger society (4, 13, 
14, 15, 29). Therefore, the strains of acculturation, of which social mobility 
is a special case, have great relevance for our thinking about mental health 
in relation to the American educational system. If we think systematically 
about various kinds of conflict situations which can exist, we will be able 
to understand more clearly the value conflicts ofypupils in school. 

As illustrations of culture conflict we may consider three instances of 
groups that have not acculturated to the larger American society: One 
group is left unscathed by marked value differences; another group goes 
thru a series of extreme tensions; the third disintegrates as an effective 
social organization. 


Culture Conflict Producing Little Stress 


The first example is a case where there are marked differences between 
the values of the dominant society and the subcultural group, but ap- 
parently there is little psychological stress upon the latter. This instance 
concerns those Spanish-Americans who live in the Southwest. A phenom- 
enon which illustrates the Spanish-American reaction to * Anglo" attitudes 
is the issue of medical care analyzed by Saunders (54). 

From the viewpoint of members of the dominant American cultural 
orientation, professional medical care is a positive value. When one is ill, 
one consults a doctor or goes to a hospital. The Spanish-American, when 
asked to accept these attitudes toward medical practice, finds in them 
matters antithetical not only to his ideas about medicine but to his whole 
conception of human relationships. He views sickness as a signal for great 
family solidarity. The patient is to be tended by his kinfolk, using tradi- 
tional remedies. The idea of being cut off from kin, placed in a hospita’: 
undressed, examined by a member of the opposite sex, and in gener? 
subjected to humiliating experiences leads the Spanish-American to choose 
to remain within his own group, nursed and supported by his family, in 
preference to obtaining an efficient cure of the illness in the isolation ° 
a modern hospital. 

The important thing to note here is that people persist in themes and 
attitudes which may be damaging to them when, as a countervalue, there 
is a tremendous psychological gain from such behavior. The fact that the 
Spanish-Americans retain identity with their own group and receive Per 
sonal security from its members at a time of stress makes it very difficult 
to advance the attitudes of Anglo-American medicine in the Southwest 
The fact of resistance to the values of the dominant group is due in no 
small part to the fact that treatment of sickness is one of the security 
systems of great value in the Spanish-American ethos. A new value can 
resisted with great success because it offers to the individual a loss rathe 
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than a gain in security. The Spanish-American can resist acculturation, in 
fact can completely ignore pressure between value systems, because of the 
tremendous amount of security his own group constantly holds out to him. 


Culture Conflict Producing Extreme Tensions 


The Sioux present a different and more complex picture of conflict ac- 
cording to Erikson (21), Macgregor and others (46), and Mekeel (49). 
Theirs had been a hunting culture, with most of their social institutions 
focused on realizing this way of life. When, with the coming of the whites, 
it became impossible for the Sioux to hunt, a crisis arose. With the help 
of the white man, the Sioux went thru a successful transition from a 
hunting to a herding society. The shift was not an overly dificult thing 
to accomplish since there was some correspondence between the earlier 
and later ways of life. Shortly after World War I, however, whites who 
became jealous of the Indians’ success deprived them of their new liveli- 
hood. Having to give up a substitute role appropriate to the white man’s 
world led to apathy and withdrawal. The old world of the hunter had dis- 
appeared, and successful adaptation was denied to them. Twenty-five years 
later the Sioux made a relatively more effective adjustment to the white 
culture, but only after a period of profound disorganization. Where the 
Sioux differ from the Spanish-Americans is in being dependent upon white 
culture for economic existence so that even with a secure family structure 
they had a very tragic period in their history. We do not intend to suggest 
that economic factors alone determine the success or failure of a group 
to resist successfully the pressures of acculturation. Instead we mean to 
point out that the more a particular group can maintain its total ethos, 
the more successful it can be in keeping its identity. 


Culture Conflict Producing Disintegration 


Another form of conflict occurs when acculturation triggers built-in 
stresses within the culture. The Ojibwa (26) and Skagit (11) eS 
exemplify this type of dilemma. For generations these two ag es 
tained an intricate balance between certain aspects of their he x: y 
Structure and limitations upon personal hostility. Among the xi i 
example, economic cooperation demanded that in-laws be [pc e de 
Same deference as one's own family. With the coming p emn see 
economic interdependence was not nearly so important. ea i epe 

egan its integrity, and the people bec : 

ba had bead c ee which delicately balanced the oi " be 
skilful as an individual hunter and the fear of rivalry pee pe es 
of the more successful person. With the coming of the white cu D e 
importance of the hunter lessened, and the role of the male in t iin 
Situation became unclear. As a result white culture has had a tremendous 
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psychological impact on this Indian group. In contrast to the Spanish- 
Americans who were interpersonally secure to begin with and therefore 
essentially identified with their own culture, the Ojibwa and the Skagit 
suddenly found hostilities exposed which they could not solve in their in- 
group any more than they could accept the new values of the dominant 
white society. 


Acculturation and Attitude of a 
Society Toward Change 


We have just discussed three possible reactions to acculturation in 
cases of value differences. In other instances the attitude of the society 
toward change determines whether acculturation poses a problem. The 
Navaho lifeway, for example, is very different from that of the white 
culture. There were some misgivings, therefore, when male Navahos were 
drafted into the white man’s army. Yet, according to Adair and Vogt (1), 
their adaptation turned out to be relatively simple for the following reasons. 
First of all, the Navahos had placed a high value upon adaptability and 
for generations they had compromised with many different kinds of con- 
ditions and circumstances. The army situation was simply another of these. 
Moreover, being a warrior had value in and of itself. Therefore, despite 
marked differences between the Navaho culture and the white, the Navaho 
were able to get along in the army because of a value upon change and 
upon cultural borrowing that provided, in effect, an institutional resolution. 
Contrast the fate of another Southwestern Indian group when they under- 
went the same experience. The Zuni, like the Navaho, were asked to be 
part of the white culture to the extent of joining the d (1). But for 
generations the Zuni had held as a value the iik of their own culture 
and its unchanging institutions. The Zuni male who went into the service 
faced a double dilemma. In addition to being asked to accept change, 4 
value which his own culture did not possess, he was viewed as an outlander 
by his own group who were afraid he might in returning attempt to in- 
corporate new ways into the old pattern. This is in sharp contrast to the 
situation of the Spanish-American who interacts with American culture 
without reprisals from his ingroup but constantly is rewarded in one way 
or another for returning to his own group and its emotional security. 

Still another acculturation situation occurs when a group, altho 
markedly different in some respects, shares certain key values with the 
larger society. This is true in the case of the Japanese-American, studied 
by Caudill (9). Acculturation is a relatively easy matter since there is a 
great deal of correspondence between the values of the American middle 
class and emphases on achievement and self-control which are stresse 
among the Nisei. Altho American and Japanese families differ markedly 
in their authority structures, there is enough communality of central values 
so that acculturation takes place in large part without debilitating stresses- 
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Child-Rearing Practices, Education, 
and Culture Conflicts 


E tus m p in acculturation, there is another kind of 
This is uhat Soest n erp m great clarity by anthropologists. 
dénditiedieg (55. 1 has ei ed the issue of discontinuity in cultural 
ies nit d must be borne in mind that children growing up in 
i are sul ject to stress from two rather different directions. First, 
phe y = Xo of the child-rearing practices thru which a child 
ex uced to his culture varies tremendously the world over. Thus, 
n chil brought up with high socialization anxiety, as are middle-class 
mericans or the Ashanti of Africa, has a more rigorous and stressful 
childhood than the Sirion or the Navaho (67). Parenthetically, real 
rape about socialization anxiety among the American middle class 
ete ag e raised by an anthropologist (32) and by more recent 
icra ( im 56). But as important as the question of socialization 
Hs imi ap | E in and of itself, there is another aspect of being introduced 
Ser culture which is possibly even more tension-producing. This is 
ether the training is consistent over a period of time. 

For example, among the Kikuyu of Africa (38) there is a clear cor- 
|i, pss between the age of the child, the amount of responsibility 
inthe permitted, and his status as a member of the group. Many primitive 

ibes pattern their “age grading” in a similar manner. In our own culture, 
ed the other hand, we require a long period of dependency in some 
meds but keep insisting upon achievement and independence in others. 
x ask a person before he has reached the mystical age of 21 to bea 

rember of the armed forces but, in most areas of our country, we deny 
him the privileges, such as voting. which go with such adult responsibilities. 
Erikson (21) has suggested, following Freud’s classical observation (22); 
that the long period of dependency of the human animal creates intra- 
psychic dilemmas. The price of this may be turmoil without an apparent 
resolution when expectancies become confused, unrealistic, or unobtainable 
to the individual. 

In relationship to our schools we should ask whether children are given 
the opportunity to practice, symbolically or directly, the roles that are to 
be adopted after a period of formal education. Just what is the validity of 
the expectancies which the school initiates? To what degree is there pos- 

vith the family environment? 


sible incompatibility of the school experience v a 
hen one questions whether the school and its teachers are preparing a 


child as much as they might for the probable circumstances of his adult 
life, one becomes troubled by the possibility that our procedures of formal 
education are doing little to lessen the discontinuities which our children 


experience and may even be heightening them. 
e conflict which we have presented, 


Tn terms of the examples of cultur 
Some recapitulation is in order before going on. We have suggested that 
acculturation conflicts and discontinuities are important topics to consider 
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in detail since these are closely related to recurrent problems which school 
teachers and administrators face; that is, the problem of representing a 
body of values to a group of people who do not necessarily share the pct 
values. Any school that has working-class pupils is constantly dealing E 
a kind of acculturation process, for educators seek to impose a set o 
standards to which a child must adhere or else be untouched by the school 
situation. Most of the studies of the problems created in our schools m 
pupils from different social classes have suggested that the typical chi 
who comes from a working-class environment faces a conflict that can be 
solved only by leaving school prematurely. This almost always amounts 
to withdrawing from competition to win success in legitimate channels 
unless the person is gifted in athletics, music, or stagecraft. Many are 
doomed to delinquency because of their frustration in this situation (10, 
13, 14, 15, 29, 31). 

The picture, however, is incomplete. We have tried to suggest that 
an acculturation situation in and of itself need not produce such results. 
If the members of a subculture are secure, as are the Spanish-Americans, 
they can resist acculturation without feeling out of place, neglected, or 
hostile. If a pupil comes from a group that values change as do the Navaho 
or that holds certain key values in common with those of the dominant 
culture, as do the Nisei, the child can accommodate to the middle-class 
standards in school. 

The greater proportion of American schools have to deal with large 
numbers of working-class children. If we limit ourselves to an over- 
simplified analysis of class differences, we fail to take into account some 
of the hopeful avenues which may be open to us when we understand the 
psychological principles operating. The school is confronted with a nearly 
hopeless task only when a pupil has been taught at home not to accept new 
values or has developed unrealistic goals in school, 

Recent research has suggested that the barriers between social.class 
groups are not as impermeable and rigid as has been supposed (12, 33, 
34). We are constantly finding out more and more about the ways different 
social groups maintain their ideas or come to change them. Some of the 
new research has added valuable dimensions to the sociological materials 
which have been so useful in the past (42). Partly as a result of this work 
we are also getting for the first time interesting findings about upper-class 
children and their dynamics (43). We can be hopeful of understanding 
before long which of the social-class differences are important and which 
are relatively easy to circumvent. Still another dimension of recent thinking 
is to be found in researches that deal with mental illness and its relation- 
ship to different kinds of social environment. This topic has been discussed 
by Bettelheim (8), Eaton and Weil (20), Jaco (35), Kaplan, Reed, and 
Richardson (36), Klineberg (39), Malzberg (48), Moloney (50), Myers 
and Schaffer (51), and Rosen (53), as well as by Hollingshead, Ellis. and 
Kirby (30) and Hollingshead and Redlich (31). 
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Implications for Education 


So far the focus has been upon cultural factors that produce conflict and 
influence its resolution. Recognition of the effects of cultural variation 
leads to consideration of another important dimension of mental health. 
Teachers in our society are typically either representative of or aspire to 
the dominant middle-class culture (63). Middle-class culture emphasizes 
an outlook toward the future (42), a conceptual approach to solving prob- 
lems (47), various self-abnegations, and personal achievement (10, 15). 
Inevitably teachers reflect the values of the reference group to which they 
adhere, and that they have chosen to teach is some evidence of their 
acceptance of certain middle-class goals. Moreover, in the very act of 
performing his role, the teacher is properly espousing, and either implicitly 
or explicitly advocating, the middle-class virtues of planning, deliberation, 
self-control, and striving. Yet there is a danger that teachers are not 
effective as often as they could be. Altho the values they stand for are 
those of the wider society, many teachers are unaware that there are 
other possible values that a decent person might hold. 

In short, a kind of ethnocentrism is common among educators. Those 
children whose backgrounds are different from the cultural ideal are seen 
not as a challenge for more ingenious instruction but as having “bad” 
tendencies which, if they cannot be overcome by frontal attack, condemn 
the child to minimal sympathy and encouragement. Here is an example 
of the help a teacher can gain from anthropological understanding in 
grasping the implications of the American custom of having children 
from differing subcultures in the same classroom. Any teacher with work- 
ing-class pupils is dealing with children who are facing the task not only 
of learning what the middle-class children are asked to acquire, but also 
of coping with a largely new set of values. 


Concepts of Adjustment 


We believe that educators should question whether or not adjustment 
is a desirable criterion of health and examine what they mean by the 
term. Adjustment, to teachers, can easily mean conformity. In the frame- 
work of the traditional educational practices which were dominant until 
recent years, the criterion of adjustment was goodness and neatness in 
school; that is, conformity to adult middle-class values. There are difficul- 
ties with such a criterion. Many people now are aware of studies of teacher 
judgments of children's health which showed that the opinions of teachers 
differ from the evaluations of clinicians. They realize that a timid, in- 
hibited, overmeticulous child, pleasing and tractable from the teacher's 
point of view, may be headed for emotional difficulties later in life (55). 

Now a new type of adjustment tends to be sought in many school 
Settings, This new measure of health is the social facility of the child, 
his "smilingness" instead of his goodness. A new type of conformity is 
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sought—that to the peer group. The use of countless sociometric tests has 
been one result. The possible origins and general acceptance of the popu- 
larity criterion of health are interesting signs of the time and products, 
perhaps of our age. Riesman (52) has called attention to a trend in our 


a new dimension to the problem. They 
reason that there has been an increasing integration of members of our 
society into urban settings where there are large-scale business and 
industrial enterprises. Here job security is much greater, and risk-taking 
less, than was true in the small independent enterprises that used to be 


typical. Riesman’s lost-in-the-crowd people are in a phase of transition 
from the emotional securj i 


die: igid internal controls, and they predict that 
these technics will be characteristic of families where the breadwinner is 
The more "individuated-entrepreneu- 
nly self-employed, works in a small enterprise, z 
not integrated fully into the urb ociety will sti 

tend to see his children as facin 1 n an society à 
i acing a risk.tak 1 as needing 
strong inner controls, B taking existence and as n g 
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population about mental health (60). Interviewers gave respondents de- 
scriptions of emotionally disturbed people and asked what ought to be 
done. Two general kinds of answers were given. Some respondents sug- 
gested self-help; others suggested some kind of professional aid. It was 
then discovered that those people who suggested self-help tended to see 
the person as being to blame for his ailments because he was not using 
his will power to pull himself out of it, or “He lets himself worry.” Those 
who suggested outside help more often saw the person as a victim of 
environmental circumstances or personality difficulties. In the emphasis 
on self-help, it is not hard to discern the probable presence of an exagger- 
ated free enterprise ethic. Therefore we might predict that if the study 
Were repeated with the necessary questions to make a distinction between 
entrepreneurial and bureaucratic respondents, it would be found that those 
Who suggest outside help are the bureaucrats. 

If this be true, the teacher from an entrepreneurial home, reflecting the 
attitudes of her childhood environment, is more likely than one from a 
bureaucratic setting to see a child who is not working efficiently as lazy 
instead of recognizing him as poorly motivated or having conflicting goals 
or emotional problems. The entrepreneurial teacher is more likely to see 
a child who displays aggression as an aggressive child and fail to realize 
that in some cases the behavior may be a result of strong frustrations. 
The fact is, of course, that the less aggressive children in the classroom 
may not be lacking in hostility but may, because of home cultural condi- 
tions, have learned to turn aggression against themselves. Similarly, if 
Some pupils seem to be slow in complying with middle-class expectations 
of punctuality, cleanliness, and interest in academic tasks, the entrepre- 
neurial teacher may interpret these children as ornery or stupid, ignoring 
the possibility that there are motives in some children to be true to the 
ego identities acquired at home and that these may even embody some 
very positive ideals. g " 

Whether the differing attitudes toward illness revealed in the Phoenix 
Study are correlated with the bureaucratic-entrepreneurial distinction is 
unknown at present. But we are safe in assuming that there are important 
factors associated with cultural change in the alteration of teachers' criteria 
9f health from an emphasis on conformity to authority toward a focus on 
Popularity with peers. Teacher attitudes, as well as pupil conflicts, may be, 


at least in part, a product of the culture. 


Adjustment as a Criterion of Mental Health 


We have considered two meanings given to the term adjustment. When 
a broad look is taken at our culture, as comparisons with other cultures 
allow, how satisfactory is either kind of adjustment as a criterion of 
health? Let us take first the case of the person who does adjust, regardless 
of whether the requirement is that he conform to peers or to adults. Is he 
necessarily healthy ? 
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The conformer has the advantage of using the P 
of resolving the culturally induced conflicts. If the society pipe Pa 
ment, he achieves. He thereby avoids overt conflict with, - Sr € 
There may, however, be covert conflict. Conflict over cu sa eomm 
does not necessarily result in deviation; some who have nee ; picem 
do not and yet may pay a price because of unsatisfied needs. " a sa 
the conformer may have idiosyncratic conflicts but, because of a com 
mold of conformity, may be handicapped in using idiosyncratic so : in 
Finally, there could be implicit pathology in conformity. The most ea 
example is the case of a sick society like Hitler Germany where Na E 
undoubtedly represented a mutual symptom for many of those who Lm 
along with it—an irrational solution to what were presumably simi 


individual conflicts. Clearly, people may be normal in a modal sense and 
show pathological features (64) .° 


What about the case of the deviant? By deviant we mean a pee 
whose personality or situation limits his using the institutionalized am 
tions. In not conforming he has some degree of overt conflict with the 
environment. He is forced to use idiosyncratic ways of handling his prob- 
lems. If he is to be healthy, these must be available, When a culture 
restricts too much the idiosyncratic solutions that are allowed, the deviant 


is forced into serious overt conflict with his society, for example, de- 
linquency (10). 
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forced out of a potentially satisfactory adaptation. Teacher sensitivity 
applies also to children who are acculturating. When a teacher has the 
charity and understanding to recognize the need in such children for 
idiosyncratic solutions, the deviant has more chance to be healthy. More- 
over, in some circumstances the deviant may even be more healthy than 
the modal personality. Of course, not all deviants are healthy but, in a 
society with built-in conflicts, it may be that the only healthy people are 
those deviants who find surcease thru idiosyncratic solutions. That is, the 
conformer in the society with built-in conflicts automatically has those 
conflicts. 


The Importance of the Deviant 


How much conformity to an abnormal environment is desirable? How 
docile would we want a child to be if the chief interest of a first-grade 
teacher is in getting the children to stand in a row with their feet all in 
perfect alignment? What ought a child to do in school if he observes 
instances of favoritisya that do not touch him directly but affect a friend 
adversely? Ought he i accept the realities of human weakness and become 
cynical about favoritism, or ought he to protest? What about children 
in Nazi Germany who were asked to tell on their parents? And what about 
children who believe they discern error in things they are taught? Asch 
(3) recently showed that a high proportion of adults do not have the 
confidence to stand up for what they believe when they feel that everyone 
else sees the situation differently. Many of them ultimately come to accept 
the majority opinion, even against the evidence of their senses. 

Because there are many things man does not understand, inquiring 
minds are needed to question established assumptions. For the sake of the 
intellectual creativity and scientific progress of our society it is essential 
that teachers lend support to deviant opinions so that children do not 
close their minds to new insights. Our goal in America is fulfilment of the 
individual, not the culture: So, from the present viewpoint, it is for the 
sake of the individual child's mental health that teachers are urged to 
support the attempts of their pupils to have the courage of their convictions. 

We should face the fact that it may not be healthy in our culture to 
accept the competitive role—at least not for everyone. For those whose 
early learnings in a subcultural setting make it difficult for them to aspire 
reasonably to the institutional solution of success, or whose idiosyncratic 
conflicts preclude health thru competition, health may be possible anyway 
if the educators’ insight and perspective help such pupils to solutions out 
of the main competitive path. Unfortunately teachers, recently as a group, 
seem to have been more sensitive to the disruption. that an individual who 
deviates may impose on the co the damage a 


hesiveness of a group than to 
group may do by exacting conformity from the individual (19). 
A critical reader might infer 


that the logical extension of the position 
we have taken would be to suggest that teachers spend most of their time 
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worrying about the individual needs of their pupils, for we have objected, 
and rather strenuously, to the teacher who tends to set absolute standards 
of conformity as criteria of health. Does it follow, then, that we are 
implicitly opposed to absolute standards and favor instead an extreme 
relativist position? Here again anthropological material may help us. 
While it is true that some types of personalities which fail to find fulfilment 
in one culture might possibly have flourished in another, to accept an idea 
of variance need not imply a lack of standards (41). Anthropologists are 
aware that some cultures encourage patterns of behavior which are 
extremely dangerous for the individual. The problems we have described 
the Sioux Indians as facing exemplify such a case, 

Kluckhohn (41) has given some cr 
says that three things should be taken 
dimension before we can 


In any culture, behavior must have ada 
as the Kaingang studied by Henry (28) 


A i sets up a system of nonadaptive 
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and, therefore, a more truly educational experience for many pupils. 
As in the case of many of the formulations in this section, our ideas have 
to be translated into research operations—action studies as well as experi- 
mental designs—to test suggestions we have advanced. 


A Promising Source of Further Knowledge 


As a conclusion to this review we would like to discuss briefly an import- 
ant undertaking in the field of behavior science. Educators and scientists 
are vitally concerned with the validity of the theoretical propositions which 
guide their course of action. At the present time the cross-cultural method 
is being used extensively to test hypotheses using materials from anthropo- 
logical field reports. The history and merits of the cross-cultural method 
and the ways it differs from the traditional comparative type of study 
have been reviewed in detail by Whiting (66) and by Whiting and Child 
(67). Because we believe the results of the cross-cultural procedure ulti- 
mately will be of crucial importance to educators, we would like to cite an 
example of how this particular method operates. 

Whiting (65), in working with the Paiute Indians in the American 
Northwest, began to note a relationship between social control and social 


structure. On the basis of these observations in one culture she derived a 
series of hypotheses which suggested theoretical relationships between 
sorcery (a form of social control) and the social structure of the society. 
At this point in her research the question which needed to be answered 
was whether these relationships were true only of the Paiute or represented 
Principles of human social functioning that would be found to hold among 


Societies in general. Using ethnographic materials from a number of 


Societies, she rated the absence or presence of sorcery and independently 


tabulated information about the types of social control. These ratings were 
then analyzed statistically. In terms of her findings she accepted, rejected, 


or modified her original hypotheses. e 
The method is dedicated to testing theory rather than exemplifying. it. 
Recently such topics as achievement motivation (44), the internalization 
of values (67), and adolescent initiation rites (2) have been explored by 
this method. Our conviction is that the use of this technic eventually should 
greatly enrich and solidify our understanding of human behavior and 
clarify the conditions that promote healthy personality development an 


genuine psychological well-being. 
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CHAPTER III 


Factors Influencing Individual Mental Health 
CARSON McGUIRE * 


A LARGE volume of materials bearing upon individual mental health has 
appeared in the literature of the medical and behavioral sciences since the 
Corresponding number of the Review in December 1949. The present 
chapter comprises only one possible selection and organization of theories 
and models, methodologies and findings, inferences and promising break- 
throughs to new knowledge drawn to represent persons concerned and the 
large number of reports of the past seven years. 

In addition to the sample set forth in the bibliography, valuable refer- 
ences may be found in other issues of the Review. Especially recommended 
are: Chapter IV on socially maladjusted boys and girls as well as chapters 
on handicapped and mentally retarded children of the issue on “The 
Education of Exceptional Children,” Vol. 23, December 1953; the part 
of Chapter II on factors influencing adolescent behavior of “The Educa- 
tional Program: Adolescence,” Vol. 24, February 1954; Chapters IV and 
V on personality and social development of “Growth, Development, an 
Learning,” Vol. 25, December 1955; Chapters III and IV on structured 
tests of personality and projective technics of “Educational and Psy- 
chological Testing,” Vol. 26, February 1956; and a number of references 
ìn Chapters III, IV, and VII of “Twenty-Five Years of Educational Re- 
Search,” Vol. 26, June 1956. 


Conceptions of Mental Health 


Mental health is an elusive but very necessary concept. In general, lay- 
men and professional persons alike employ the term to refer to the absence 
at crippling “disease” and/or disturbed human relationships (14) as- 
Sociated with mental illness and borderline or ineffective functioning. But 
definitions which depend upon the absence of mental disease and which 
emphasize normality of behavior are not always helpful and may be 

angerous. This objection is most pertinent in a study of mental pus 
Processes in the schools where a major concern is the education of effec- 


lively functioning individuals (59). 
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endowment in a given environment. Changes in this view of human biology 
appeared during the period under review. For example, at a national con- 
ference on psychiatry and medical education (1), a strong case was made 
for extrabiological as well as biological influences. Preparatory reports for 
the conference criticized failures to take account of interpersonal and 
cultural influences upon man's development (including his bodily growth 
and physiological equilibrium). 


Genetic and Biochemical Variability 


A good deal of progress was reported in attempts to relate genetic 
material to orderly but very complex processes leading to the fabrication 
of an individual, to identify consequences of biochemical variability, and 
to produce model psychoses experimentally by hallucinogenic drugs. 
Tatum and Gross (124) provided a comprehensive review of work on 
gene action and differentiation; they indicated possible mechanisms by 
Which changes in pattern of enzymic reactions could be affected by envi- 
ronmental as well as genetic events. Snyder (114) pointed out that the 
genetic potential of multifactoral human inheritance is subject to degrees 
of extragenic influences brought about by environmental events. His ex- 
amples ranged from infection and trauma to subtle embryological, im- 
munological, and psychological phenomena. 

To follow up his proposals about psychological genetics in an earlier 


article, Cattell, Blewett, and Beloff (16) determined approximate nature- 


nurture ratios for 12 primary personality factors. They analyzed sets of 
responses to the Junior Personality Questionnaire from 104 identical twins, 
64. fraternals, 182 sibs within families, 72 children unrelated but reared 
together, and 540 children in the general population. Of the 12 factors 
measured, five were judged to be environmental, four were said to involve 
heredity” between families, and three were attributed to heredity. 
Williams (132) added a paper on the implications of individual 
variability for law and science to his two books on humanics (study of 
human nature) and papers from the Biochemical Institute at The Univer- 
sity of Texas. His thesis was that no clear-cut division can be made be- 
tween “normal” and “abnormal.” He believed that alcoholism and many 
other diseases would remain mysterious until jndividual variations in 
body chemistry were further explored. In Canada, Hoffer, Osmond, and 
Smythies (55) used adrenochrome (an oxidation product of epinephrine) 
to produce experimental psychoses in human beings. They reasone at 
Such a substance could be liberated in the human body during ri 
Whereas none of the other substances used to produce psychoses war iy 
occur there naturally. Hoch (54) assessed the current status a stu ER 9 
model psychoses which employ mescaline and other drugs pro ucing dis- 


turbances of perception but not necessarily of thought (a major aspect of 
Schizophrenia). Altho he could find no confirmation of Hoffer’s work, he 
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pointed out other promising findings despite some very evident differences 
between experimental and natural psychoses. 

Nevertheless, Gerard (41) speculated that psychoses like schizophrenia 
may be primarily disturbances of units of the nervous system, genetically 
carried and biochemical in nature. He Proposed that neuroses which in- 
volve stress, anxiety, and psychosomatic disturbances may be weighted 
more toward the physi 
of the individual to his environment rather than his ancestors. But there 
ample, Hoagland (53) and his 


schizophrenics was normal in 


1) pointed to energy-rich phosphates as in- 


ies or psychological theories which emphasize the 
f emotionality in the genesis of schizo- 
dings of Hoagland. 
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eee ra ENS to work out a chain of reversible links between 
tems ay ate: Ae se gon strain. For example, Wolff and his as- 
eee A conclude that the common denominator in psychosomatic 
mox de e interpretation of an event as threatening. and that protective 

patterns involving bodily organs may continue long after the 
threat episode. Threat to the integrity and well-being of individuals was 
traced not only to the physical environment but also to the internal sym- 
bolic environment. Examples of symbolic processes were threats of danger 
arising from past experience, dependency feelings, and conflicts between 
drives. Kubie (64) pointed out that symbolic processes permit an interplay 
of meanings which begin internally with the “I” and extend to the object 
world of “not-I.” He reminded his readers that Freud originally charac- 
terized an instinct as the index of a demand which the body as such makes 
upon psychological processes. To Kubie, the term instinctual was applicable 
to a biochemical source and a modifiable neural network which could be 
altered by social and cultural influences so as to form a time-binding, 
goal-seeking superstructure actively coping with (instead of passively 
accepting) symbolic representations. 

The ability of the self or ego to receive external and internal stimuli 
and to cope with them effectively could be central to any conceptions of 
mental health. Menninger (78) distinguished minor stresses which usually 
are handled by relatively “normal,” “healthy” devices of everyday life 
from greater or prolonged stress which excites the ego to initiate emer- 
gency regulatory devices; the latter he classified as exaggerations of normal 
functions. Blumberg, West, and Ellis (12), in their study of host resistance 
in cancer patients, found that the ability to use the typical mechanisms 
for avoiding or reducing excessive emotional stress was singularly lacking 
in the average cancer patient, particularly those with rapid growth and 
spread of tumors. In a comparison of patients coming promptly for or 
delaying cancer treatment, Cobb and her associates (19) noted that the 
primary psychological difference between members of the two samples was 
in their manner of coping with pervading fear and underlying dependency. 

Transactional feed-back relationships between mother and child received 
some attention. For instance, Engel (33) recognized that vulnerability to 
psychological stress among children may be joined to phases of psycho- 
sexual development. As yet, he said, there is no established physiology of 
the crucial mother-child symbiotic unit nor of the development of object 
relationships. He concluded that very little is known of the physiology of 
Separation, grief, and depression. Finally, he believed that stress € 
With separation may be much more crucial than that associated with the 
fight-flight response, even in animal experiments. Sontag (116), reporting 
from the Fels Research Institute for the Study of Human Development, 
argued that psychosomatic illnesses in childhood largely were manifesta- 


tions of unresolved tensions created by the frustration of dependent "^ 
9r of independent strivings. Not only did he recognize four kinds o 
omatic as well as psychological consequences 


Parental attitudes and their s 
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i i em 
(which could be categorized as active or passive) but also he related th 
to variations in constitutional and developmental factors. 


Patterns of Development 


During the period under review, research on child eel essence 
behavior continued to employ a developmental frame of re a te 
biosocial influences were given increasing weight. For examp a me od 
(6) reconsidered methods of representing individual patterns o a Fa 
ment with illustrations drawn from the Berkeley Growth Study ia ot 
Guidance Study of the Institute of Child Welfare at the University s 
California. She believed that such data provided a frame of die 
not only for evaluating growth and differentiation, but also for assess es 
environmental factors and explaining emotionality and various aspe - 
of personality. In addition, Bayley (7) concluded that intellectual a 
limate and material environment as we fs 
upon the capacities for development possessed by a given child. From = 
Growth Study and other data, she suggested that the concept of a consta 


1Q should be revised and that the age of highest intellectual capacity is 
later than originally thought. 


A number of reports appeared from 
and 17 females born in 1939 carried 
niversity of Chicago in Prairie City eae 
Jonesville) from 1942 until 1950, More (82) found that sex difference 
in timing of biological maturation, concomitant emotionality, and ee 
tion of new d markedly different paths E 
* In the main he agreed with Schonfeld (104) tha 

emotionality associated wi 
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psychological development occurs in and thru face-to-face social inter- 
action with child and adult associates. Stendler (118) set out to identify 
critical periods in socialization and, like Engel (33) and Sontag (116), 
she examined dependency in the mother-child relationship. In a study of 
20 six-year-olds rated as overdependent and an equal control sample, she 
(119) inferred that overdependency was a consequence of overprotection 
and maternal domination. Critical periods occurred at the time when the 
child begins to test out the mother to see if he can depend upon her 
(beginning at about nine months) and again at the time he is expected to 
be independent in culturally approved ways (from two to three years). 

Other instances of departures involved a search for principles joining 
early childhood conditions and later social behaviors of children. Gewirtz 
(43) using Skinner's model of operant conditioning, proposed to investi- 
gate the laws characterizing emotional dependence in childhood as a 
follow-up on his studies of attention-seeking behaviors. He would catalog 
instrumental behaviors, reinforcers, and object persons (as a function of 
age), and then examine different emotional dependence patterns in the 
human caretaking situation. On the other hand, with a theory of social 
learning in dyadic situations to account for processes of behavior change, 
Sears (105, 106) began a program to discover principles useful in predict- 
ing future behavior which he illustrated with an experimental study of the 
effects of frustration and anxiety upon fantasy aggression. 


Behavioral ‘Contexts 


The theoretical contributions and research reports reviewed in this 
section illustrate various approaches to a two-fold assumption: (a) Learn- 
ing experiences of a developing human organism interacting with cultural 
agents and an object world in several crucial social-cultural contexts can 
be identified and related to one another (75) ; and (b) variations in social 
learning within these contexts of human experience have a significant 
bearing upon the behavior of a human being, and upon changes in o 
self concept and somato-psychological controls (76, 77, 85). Some of the 
references in the preceding section of the chapter and others in sections 
to follow could be placed among the examples exhibited here. 


Family and Interpersonal Competence 

Three recent contributions bearing upon family research were i. epe 
because they tied together ideas and data from earlier work in such a bi 
as to open up new possibilities for investigations of pipes iege a 
health. A report (23) prepared by Florence Kluckhohn and ee 7 à 
Oped a scheme for identifying components of the system of E A ei K Ps 
a family is oriented, starting from earlier analyses by Clyde im e : 
and by his wife (95). To illustrate processes related to psyc pen; 
Strain and mental health, they discussed instances of integration and mal 
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integration in Spanish-American and American middle-class family pat- 
terns. . 
Parsons, Bales, and their contributors (94) postulated that family inter- 
action leads inevitably to a process of "binary fission" in which a child s 
roles are progressively differentiated: Parsons began with the mother child- 
identity and traced bifurcations thru four discontinuous phases. The pat- 
terns diverged according to parental expectations for each sex—a “big 
boy” acts in terms of an instrumental orientation and a “big girl" in terms 
of an expressive one. Parsons and Bales 
pathic behavior with the conform 


lon inquiries into relationships between family 
were reported. Henry and Warson (52) illus 
le family structures and their influence upo" 


* Giffen, Johnson, and Litin (44) confirme 
the Szurek-Johnson hypothesis that delinquent behavior in some children 


: E 
: > Jn a study of t f self-restrai 
in children, found some differe: y of the development o 
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and lower-class mothers and in the degree of achievement reported. Lasko 
(65) analyzed the behavior of parents toward 40 pairs of first and second 
children. She located some differences in parental behavior but recognized 
a tendency toward consistency, with closely spaced children treated more 
advantageously. In a carefully planned research program at Chicago, Koch 
(62, 63) investigated the influence of sibling characteristics upon children’s 
attitudes toward adults and upon a number of personality attributes. Her 
experimental design provided a sample population of 384 girls and boys 
in three sib-spacing levels and two ordinal positions with sibs of the same 
sex and other sex, all five- and six-year-olds, from two-children families. 
Consequently she had 24 matched groups of 16 children each. Women 
teachers were trained to use rating scales taken from the Fels Child Behavior 
Rating Scale and the California Behavior Inventory for Nursery School 
Children. Since interactions were significant in the analysis of variance for 
various attitudes, Koch warned against sweeping generalizations about 
the effects of birth order, sib’s sex, age of child, or age difference between 
siblings. 

Conflicting findings were obtained in various studies of methods of 
rearing children and their consequences in several kinds of families. Sewell 
(109) questioned the assumed one-to-one relationship of traits to infant 
discipline on the basis of findings from personality questionnaires adminis- 
tered to 162 farm children. Sewell, Mussen, and Harris (110) grouped 
child-training practices into seven clusters by factor analysis and concluded 
that there was little evidence of a pervasive attitude such as acceptance- 
rejection. Later research also contradicted some of the conclusions of the 
Davis-Havighurst comparisons between child-rearing practices of middle- 
and lower-class mothers reported in 1945. For instance, Maas (71) inferred 
a greater psychological openness in middle-class families with less depend- 
ency upon age-mates and a wider range of relationships in the peer group. 

evertheless, he agreed that lower-class children experienced greater social 
freedom and expressed more overt physical aggression. From interviews 
with 198 upper-middle and 174 upper-lower mothers of kindergarten 
children, Maccoby and her co-workers at Harvard (74) reported evidence 
indicating a tendency among the higher status mothers to be more per- 
Missive and less severe in their child training than upper-lower mothers. 
Havighurst and Davis (49) responded by pointing out areas of agreement 
and drew attention to ways in which the Harvard and Chicago samples 
Were not strictly comparable. Another matter to be settled was the unknown 
extent to which mothers responded with “expected” and “appropriate” 
answers to questions of structured interviews and actually revealed them- 
Selves in either focused or unguided interviews. 


Age-Mates and Personal Identity 


The adolescent world with its culture and potential impact upon per- 
Sonality formation was recognized explicitly in sociological literature 20 
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During the period under review, Tuddenham (127, 128) reported on his 
studies in reputation of 1439 children in the first, third, and fifth grades 
at Berkeley, California, who responded to the Reputation Test as a part 
of the Guidance Study. Altho his technic did not permit him to trace the 
age-grade development of peer-group relationships, he found typical boy 
and girl behaviors which reflected sex roles; he concluded that clear-cut 
patterns of characteristics associated with popularity were present as early 
as the first grade. The clusters of attributes were more clearly separated 
and defined in each successive age-group studied with a sex differentiation 
of peer group social values from the third to the fifth grade. 

The first comprehensive report of the Textown Study of Adolescence, 
which examined the antecedents and consequences of age-mate acceptance, 
avoidance, and rejection, was written by McGuire (76). He attached a 
bibliography of work so far published by associates in the project and 
indicated that further materials were available from the Laboratory of 
Human Behavior at The University of Texas. Each year since 1950, socio- 
graphs were constructed from nomination data and indexes of peer status 
were computed for the girls and boys in three to four age-grades. The 
sociographs identified those who were accepted, regarded ambivalently, 
generally avoided, rejected, or isolated by male and female age-mates 
among the 90 to 180 adolescents identified with each age-grade. From the 
detailed findings of a series of studies, he inferred that peer acceptance 
was a function of social-stimulus value and degree of reality orientation 
(extensionality-intensionality) rather than family background for those 
who remained in the middle-class oriented adolescent societies centering 
about Textown High. Value standards and criteria of acceptance-avoid- 
ance were not the same for girls as for boys and varied from one age-grade 
to another. Later findings from the Textown Project, with the statement 
of a theory-research approach and methodological notes, were incorporated 
Into a report upon a mental-health-in-education research program (77). 

The impact of the school context, where a young person encounters a 
Succession of new authority figures who are relatively impersonal and who 
expect and reinforce new kinds of behavior, was recognized in a variety of 
ways. Sullivan (122) believed that the school society rectifies or modifies 
à great deal of the unfortunate direction of personality development within 
Certain family settings. McGuire (75) pointed out that when a boy or girl 
1s confronted by conflicting value standards and expectations of close-tied 
Parents, by age-mates who have no authority but who can accept or avoid, 
and by impersonal cultural agents, such as the teacher or counselor, a po- 
tential stress situation appears which may have far-reaching consequences 
?n mental health. Faced with this dilemma, Cohen and others (21) argued, 
a lower-class boy may strive in school to learn middle-class norms (and to 

© accepted by age-mates), or he may in some way excuse his failure and 
t into a law-abiding lower-class status, or he may respond with anger 
and aggression expressed in ways middle-class people label as juvenile 
delinquency. 
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There were a few experimental attempts to explain or change the impact 
of the school context with its relatively impersonal expectations upon girls 
and boys. For instance, Levin (66) designed an experiment to estimate the 
influence of restraining and permissive classroom control by kindergarten 
teachers upon children’s fantasy aggression in doll play. This pilot study 
would lead one to infer that the relationships teachers establish with their 
pupils have ramifications beyond the classroom. 

Other inquiries represented life-setting rather than experimental research. 
Talbot and Henson (123) reported social-work treatment of internal con- 
flicts in the cases of five adolescent boys who protected themselves by the 
defense mechanism of ceasing to learn. Justman (60) could find no evi- 
dence of differences in personal and social adjustment between 95 matched 
of 130 or more) drawn from special- 

of nine junior high schools. When 
de pupils with three control samples; 
d girls who achieved beyond expec- 
nt evaluations of their family and of 
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high school when their week-long behavior journals were evaluated by 
six judges. Their academic achievement appeared to be a function of de- 
gree of cognitive motivation rated in the journals, relative acceptance by 
classmates, and comparative absence of sensory-motor motivation, with 
factors, such as performance on a test of intelligence and index of family 
value orientations, valuable only as correction elements in the regression 
analysis. With a sample population of 213 college women and 199 men in 
their freshman year, Brown, McGuire, and Holtzman (13) found that 
scholastic achievement depended not only upon potentialities represented 
by measures of scholastic aptitude but also upon probabilities of translation 
into academic performance measured by a test of academic attitude and 
by an index of acceptance by peers. Their data and findings indicated that 
effective functioning of the individual in a school or college context in- 
volves a complexity of interrelated factors yet to be described and ex- 
plained. 


Social and Cultural Influences 


A number of theories emerged during the period under review which 
could be exploited by research people interested in social and cultural 
influences upon mental health. Dai (24) saw human personality as an 
organization of selves or self-concepts each resulting from the interaction 
between the individual and a specific sociocultural environment. Among 
others, Newcomb (88) had much to do with the theory of attitude develop- 
ment as a function of reference groups, partly as a consequence of the 
Bennington Study of young college women. Merton and Kitt (79) added 
the concept of relative deprivation which explained, among other behav- 
iors, why certain individuals appraise themselves in terms of significant 
others rather than recognize their own abilities and the objective situation 
(Jahoda’s “correct perception”). Parsons and Shils (95) derived a pattern- 
variable scheme to explain discrete choices every person makes before 
acting and subsequent habits of choice which become a part of the person- 
ality. In social interaction, the five pattern variables defined role alterna- 
tives; and, on the cultural level, they applied to normative aspects of value 
Standards. Following Florence Kluckhohn, Du Bois (29) defined American 
middle-class value premises and identified three focal values (material 
well-being, conformity, and effort-optimism). Goldschmidt (45) held that 
American culture is built upon mobility which undermines the tendency 
toward established group identification, so that present status compared 
with that of the family orientation becomes a method for self-evaluation. 

_Some of the research reviewed earlier, especially that upon social-class 

ifferences in child-rearing practices, could be considered as inquiries into 
Social and cultural influences upon mental health. In addition, Hollings- 
head and Redlich (56) showed that there was a higher incidence of 
neuroses in their social Classes I and II, whereas psychoses had a higher 
Percentage of occurrence in Classes IV and V. Another analysis of data 
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Selections from a wealth of materials left by Sullivan (122) concen- 
trated upon the manner in which the interpersonal field, beginning with a 
child's personalization of “good” and “bad” mother, influenced variations 
in psychosocial (rather than psychosexual) development and self-systems 
among young people. Rapaport's conceptual models of conation, cognition, 
and affection (98) cast further light upon the functions of the ego. Con- 
ceptions of anxiety and mechanisms, such as repression, regression, pro- 
jection, and sublimation, were restated clearly by Hall and Lindzey (70: 
143.80). Beginning with a construct, “cathexis energy,” Colby (22) 
challenged the tripartite id-ego-superego conception. He proposed a cyclic 
circular model to represent activation of drives, operation of defense 
mechanisms, triggering of action, and arousal of affect. 

Analytically oriented research was largely clinical in nature. For example, 
Bender (8) took issue with Freud's theories of aggression, hostility. and 
anxiety when she analyzed data on the antecedent psychological situations 
of 260 children at Bellevue Hospital from 1935 to 1953. Sontag (117) 
set forth his conceptions of the etiology and psychodynamic mechanisms 
involved in delinquent behavior. He cited cases of boys whose ego defenses 
of hostility acted out in extralegal ways could have been prevented, or 
treated, by the provision of a warm, authoritative, nondelinquent figure 
(male, if possible, for boys). Blos (11) described “prolonged adolescence" 
observed among young men, 18 to 22 years of age. who identified with 
mothers and relinquished competition with fathers. Cohen and her associ- 
ates (21) traced manic-depressive psychoses of 12 patients to anxiety- 
provoking misperceptions and feelings of loneliness acquired thru the 
parent-child dynamics of prestige-seeking minority-group families. 


Motivation and Learning 


Another group of behavioral scientists preferred to translate psycho- 
dynamic concepts of personality into psychological variables concerned 
With motivation and learning. Intervening variables were indexed by ante- 
cedent and consequent behavior which could be observed under conditions 
and with operations that could be repeated by others. White (131) clari- 
fied their point of view in a pithy review of literature bearing upon mental 
health but warned against sacrifices made for quantification. In general, he 
argued that behavior disorders have to be conceived as consequences of 
learning when they are not determined by abnormal conditions in the brain 
(which were considered in earlier parts of this review). He believed that 
Dollard and Miller (28), in 1950, took a major step forward in the afore- 
mentioned translation when they applied reinforcement theory to the 
study of neurotic behavior. Briefly stated. their position was that major 
disorders of behavior often were overgeneralized and overlearned patterns 
9f reaction, acquired thru social learning, which persisted under inappro- 
Priate conditions. 
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Reinforcement theory, with the idea of drive in the organism and the 
strengthening of cue-response connections thru reward, was not the € 
model of motivation and learning advanced or adopted by students M 
human behavior. Harlow (48) pointed to the “insatiable curiosity-investi- 
gatory motivation of the child” jn applying to human beings his experi- 


to fear arousal, conflict, and modification of response. 
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of behavior, teachers? ratings, and doll play. From his experiences at 
Iowa, Nowlis (89) contributed a thoughtful paper on research operations 
with special reference to the development and modification of motivation 
systems. Levin and Sears (67), in one of a number of experiments from 
the Laboratory of Human Development at Harvard, related identification 
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with parents to the doll-play aggression of 126 boys and 115 girls. Boys 
who had distinctive cues for male aggressiveness from identification with 
fathers who usually punished them showed the highest frequency of 
aggression. On the other hand, only girls who had an aggressive role 
model in mothers who punished them severely, yet with whom they identi- 
fied, exhibited the same degree of aggression observed in the boys. 

Several other investigators approached the study of complex social 
motives either with the foregoing S-R antecedent-consequent model or with 
an R-R analysis of responses in two or more situations. McClelland and 
others (73), for instance, reported a study of 30 college men in which 
aspects of parental child-training practices, rated by the subjects and by 
a psychiatrist after extended interviews, were correlated with frequency 
of achievement-related themes in TAT stories. High need-achievement 
was related to an “individualistic” family pattern where early independence 
activity was fostered; low need-achievement, on the other hand, was con- 
nected with a protective family syndrome. French and Chadwick (39), who 
earlier had studied achievement motivation among airmen, found that 
subjects with high internal affiliation motivation were more responsive to 
cues of external affiliation under aroused conditions and tended to estimate 
Popularity more accurately than others among 151 men in six flights. 
Such work emphasized the necessity of further inquiries into the nature 
of the arousal system and conditions under which motives operate in the 
study of factors influencing mental health. 

In a thought-provoking book, Olds (90) considered the learning of 
motives, the effects of rewards, and the establishment of internally learned 
Gestalts in an attempt to explain the control structure which smoothly 
Converts shifts in environmental stimulation into changes in behavior. 
In intrapersonality action systems, he believed, motivation is provided. by 
Curiosity when something is not explained and by goals when an object 
System is engaged. He differentiated between object systems, on the one 
hand, and temporal systems, on the other hand, with dependency acquired 


in the mother-object system as an example of the latter. 


Cognitive Approaches 


A number of students of human behavior who cast light upon factors 
affecting mental health assumed that cognition is an essential element of 
any personality organization interposed between sources of stimulation 
in the behavioral field and observed behavior. Altho Tolman rephrased 
his psychological model (95: 279-361) in terms of principles of perform- 
ance (125), he retained three sets of variables representing dimensions of 
Personality organization. His intervening variables (a discrimination 
System, a belief-expectancy. gystem, and a drive-incentive-value system) 
Were somewhat parallel to Jahoda’s correct perception, unity of person- 
ality, and active adjustment in mental health (58). 
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A much simpler “self theory” was adopted in the study of changes in 
the self and ideal concepts of clients in relation to the process of peyeho 
therapy by a research group reporting in a book edited by Rogers ei 
Dymond (100). They relied upon self and counselor reports to depic 
conflicts between the perceived self and the ideal self. Hallowell (47), who 
merged anthropological observations with psychological technics and in- 
sights, discussed the self and its behavioral environment in terms of three 
questions posed for each human being during maturation and socialization: 
Where am I? Among whom do I move? What are my relations to things? 
Consequently he depicted personality organization and behavior as cul- 
tural products in terms of self, object, spatio 
normative orientations. 

Attempts to identify and valida’ 
personality and behavioral o 
(9) viewed threat to self-est 


-temporal, motivational, and 


ng the period under review. In 
e cited, perhaps Frenkel-Brunswik’s illustration 


“authori 
a good deal of criticism such 
Jahoda (18). 
involved egocentricity, 
study by Davids (26) 

ince accura 
health (58, 69), ex 


or to cognitive processes. 1 
ne accepted criterion of menta 
$ - distortion of judgment and modifi- 
cation of attitudes light upon conditions which alter 
behavior. Asch (2), in an experiment with 87 subjects, showed that 
independence and yi 4 


In a presentation of role theor 
structure and advanced a self-and- 
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eses derived from his theoretical position were tested in a study of intra- 
personal factors in delinquency with 41 second or third offenders and 
49 control boys by Sarbin and Jones (101). A series of perceptual-cogni- 
tive tasks differentiated the psychopathic delinquents from the nonde- 
linquents. The former appeared to have a self structure fixated at a point 
in the maturation-enculturation process where immediate tension reduc- 
tion was the focus of most behavior. In contrast, Orzeck (92) provided 
evidence for a theory of two selves (or dimensions of self) with an “‘accept- 
reject mechanism" underlying role behaviors of individuals interacting 
with other persons. He demonstrated a “flip” from a reality oriented to a 
defensive orientation and return for 16 of 20 male and female subjects 
carried from a prehypnotic state, thru hypnotic depression, then hypnotic 
elation, to a normal waking state. 

Experiments involving role conflicts led to the conclusion that resistance 
to a set of normative pressures was a function not only of the personality 
organization of an individual and his recognition of requirements of the 
situation but also of his adherence to the value standards of some other 
reference group. An early study of 648 undergraduate students at Harvard 
and Radcliffe by Stouffer and Toby (121) provided a model for stories 
Posing conflicting role obligations to a friend and to more general expec- 
tations; the responses were analyzed by Guttman’s scalagram method. On 
the other hand, Getzels and Guba (42) were concerned about the actual 
conflict between two roles, for example, officer and instructor, which their 
subjects were expected to assume. They found differences in responses to 
the Guilford-Martin inventories, the E-scale and F-scale, and Rosenzweig 
P-F scores between conflict-prone and conflict-immune individuals but 
made no provisions for taking account of the value standards of reference 


Broups, 


Evidence began to accumulate that, instead of being fixed during early 


Years, both mental function and personality organization could change 
during adolescence and adulthood. Bayley's findings (7) from the Berkeley 
Growth Study of unexpected increments in intelligence were cited earlier 
in this review. Kelly (61) compared changes over nearly 20 years in the 
Tesponses of 446 husbands and wives in five tests which provided scores 
9n 103 variables. Altho he found evidence for considerable consistency 
in several of the personality scores, there were measurable changes in all 
Variables. Changes were shown to be relatively specific in nature and had 
ìttle or no relation to known forces in an individual's immediate social 
environment. In a similar vein, Morris, Soroker, and Burruss (83) pro- 
vided data which raised questions about early diagnosis and the inevita- 
ility of mental illness. Their subjects were 54 adults who had been classi- 

Puis to 27 years previously as internal reactors (shy, withdrawn, anxious, 
earful behavior) presumbly predisposed to schizophrenia. Two-thirds 

of the subjects were found to be “satisfactorily adjusted,” one-third were 
i, er&inally adjusted," and only two were “sick,” one as a schizophrenic 
a mental hospital. The spouse, in many instances, was a more aggressive, 
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outgoing individual. In general, the individuals studied continued to be 


quiet and retiring with positions of the sheltered and protected type to 
complete their sense of security. 


Research Methodology 


this review were stated explicitly by Travers (126). First, he noted a change 
from studies of concomitant variatio. 


t amount of inte 
responding to Rorschach cards. Cons 


ound, occupation, self concept an 


} tity be utilized to change the shading of interpre- 
tation. Eron Sultan, and Auld (35) 


riners for emoti 


and perceptual distortions, Phillipson (96), in England, 
ject Relations Technique, recently made available in the 


; r 

S based on three series of es 

ries presents the main RM 
: a one-person, two-person, three-person, 8 

a group meeting. The three series differ in degree of reality content an 


Q-methodology, originated by Stephenson (120), underwent a good 
deal of criticism since its appearance, especially in the form employed by 
Rogers and Dymond (100) 


n i o 
and their associates for the representation 
the self concept and the ideal self. Bu 
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are scaled. Moreover, they regarded a Q-distribution as a set of ranks 
with an arbitrary number of ties which could be correlated, by use of the 
tau rank-order coefficient, with other Q-sorts to approximate a matrix of 
intercorrelations. McGuire and his associates (77) employed structural 
Q-samples to represent relationships of variables to be considered in the 
study of dimensions of mental health. They reasoned that a set of Q-values 
represented a subjective metric obtained by operations which required 
each subject to make discriminations among self-reference statements and 
placement of the Q-items relative to one another. Consequently they be- 
lieved that analysis of variance in the Q-values would identify influences 
Operating between sample populations of persons as well as within the 
self-representations of respondents. 

One other promising technic was Osgood’s “semantic differential” in 
which various objects of judgment, sources, and concepts were rated 
on seven-place scales identified by pairs of polar terms. These polar con- 
tinua, defined by terms such as “good-bad,” “rugged-delicate,” “fast- 
slow,” were regarded as coordinates of a “semantic space” to which sub- 
jects responded in terms of a frame of reference which they “carry about,” 
according to Osgood and Suci (93). By means of factor analysis, the 
two authors found that the polar continua represented evaluative, potency, 
and activity variables in the behavior of respondents, the foregoing ex- 
amples being illustrations of each mode. Bellamy showed that, over and 
above intra-individual error and inter-individual differences, semantic val- 
uations vary not only with regard to the three meanings of polar continua 
but also with reference to the objects of evaluations and the attributes 
describing samples of persons responding with the semantic differential 


(73). 


Concluding Remarks 


A great deal of research upon factors influencing individual mental 
ealth, including some of the work cited in this review, was made possible 
Y the activities of and grants from foundations and government agencies. 

A bulletin describing the research, training, program development, and 
Public education operations of the National Institute of Mental Health 
(87) and its installations at Bethesda, Maryland, indicated the increasing 
Scope of the government-sponsored program. In addition to projects at 
ethesda, NIMH research grants to qualified investigators in universities 
and other research centers were made up to December 1955, for 11 com- 
Pleted and 22 ongoing projects either concerned with school children or 
related to the school setting. , 
he Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health was made possible 

by a joint resolution of the 84th Congress (Public Law 182) approved 
9n July 23, 1955. Early in 1956, the members of the Joint Commission 
(59) with a staff directed by Ewalt prepared a descriptive model of mental 
ealth processes in the nation and a paradigm for the study of schools 
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and mental health. As indicated in the plan of this review, ey pe 
conceived a pupil entering school processes as coming wi tomos be 
biology, his life history so far, and a level of posed gie in gr d 
cultural environment, family, and early peer-group poem cn z 
they asked, what dimensions of authority, peer, and -— ec id ei 
lationships influence both the increased and decreased e jer 
young persons in elementary and secondary schools and in co = a of 
The present review has been designed to Tepresent the curren pem 
our knowledge and research approaches bearing upon individua pm 
health. Some explicit and implicit questions have been answered, a Be 
in part, yet much remains to be done. We still have to ine ug m ^ 
of the puzzle of mental health and illness among human beings. ait 
really have any conclusive evidence concerning the relative impor! 


Š à ^ pa: 
of biological variation, parental attitudes and parent-child relationship 
age-mate acceptance and peer- 


authority figures in school, chu 
these or other influences upon 
to the stages of physical, libidi 


the range of psychodynamic par 
erline or ineffectively functioning 
ships of personality to behavior? 
ries into school-community peer 

zation, the teachers and/or specia 
service persons and their personalities, as all these operate in mee 
and offices to influence the mental health of young persons. Apparently 
there is much to be done. 


re few significant inqui 


the form and flavor of school organi 
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CHAPTER IV 


School-Community Programs 


RALPH H. OJEMANN 
with the assistance of 


WARREN JAY CLARK 


Tue period under review reflects increased general interest in mental 
health problems as well as effects of the activities of the National Institute 
of Mental Health and the several state mental health authorities. In the 
consideration of school programs and mental health implied in the title 
of this chapter, no attention is given to the selection, screening, and train- 
ing of school personnel; this material is treated in Chapter V. 


Approaches to School-Community Programs 


Most school-community undertakings can be categorized readily in terms 
of the particular clientele directly affected and the intentions of the mental 
health activities. When the various enterprises are grouped according to 
the criterion of underlying intention, we discern a kind of gradient; at one 
extreme are those programs that wait until the child gets into difficulty. 
Children with problems are identified or located and referred to a clinic 
or similar facility for treatment. The purpose of working with the child 
is to treat the difficulty early in life to prevent it from becoming more 
Serious. This type of preventative activity concerned with identifying and 
treating borderline and ineffectual functioning has been called “secondary 
prevention” (71, 103). 

When we consider how the child becomes a problem, current thinking 
Postulates the interaction of two major forces. Some behavior deviations 
arise from an organic deficiency without major environmental stresses. 
Others arise when a disorganized culture (150) or an excessive environ- 
mental strain acts on an organism relatively free from organic deficiency. 
The strains are produced when parents, teachers, and others attempt to 
work with the child without much awareness of the forces operating in the 
child's behavior and thus are not able to help him deal with these forces 
effectively. Untrained or prejudiced parents. teachers, nurses, doctors, 
other community citizens, peers, and the child himself when he does not 
understand his own feelings are thus thought of as sources of strain or 
Sources of infection. Real prevention consists in removing these sources 
of strain. From this point of view prevention consists of activities designed 
to develop healthy nervous systems—such as assuring adequate nutrition 
of the mother during pregnancy and of the child thruout his years, pre- 
venting birth injuries and other types of injury to the nervous system— 
as well as to train parents, teachers, and other persons who work with the 
child. Such activities focus upon effective functioning and have been 
called primary prevention (71, 102, 103). 
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emphasized. A further report on the Wellesley project was provided by 
Naegele (120). The program is an example of a mental health project 
which combines service and research. 

An analysis of the steps involved in developing on the local level a com- 
prehensive program of mental health services involving both treatment 
and prevention was undertaken by Lemkau (101). He emphasized coopera- 
tion of school and community agencies. He also pointed out that altho 
official agencies bear much of the responsibility, their effectiveness usually 
is enhanced by “voluntary and nonoflicial" groups of citizens. Ewalt (55) 
outlined the specific elements of a community mental health service de- 
signed to develop a population strong enough to handle the situations they 
meet. An illustration was reported in a detailed account of the Rochester 
Child Health Institute and the Rochester Health Center Counseling Clinic 
(95). At the state level, Guthrie (73) analyzed recommendations of the 
Council of State Governments relative to mental health and hospital pro- 
&rams in the United States. 

Shibler (154) outlined a series of 12 criteria for evaluating a mental 
health program. In the list were such items as: Is there an awareness of 
need on the part of the general public? Is there adequate financial sup- 
Port of local and state programs? Is there public support thru individual 
and organizational services? 

Sociological concepts were applied to the field of mental health by 
Clausen (37) who examined the role of the sociologist as a participant 
in programs. Training and research functions of the New York State 
Department of Mental Hygiene were summarized by Brill (23). The Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health (168) developed a community casebook 
Which contains brief digests of community procedures for initiating mental 


ealth programs. 


Early Identification and Treatment 
of the Emotionally Disturbed 


Sereening Procedures 


One of the most extensive studies of methods for identifying children 
in need of special help appearing during the period under review was re- 
Ported by Ullmann (164, 165). Correlations between judgments of teach- 
ers as raters and assessments obtained from pupil self-descriptions ranged 
Tom .15 to .33. Ullmann found a fairly high correlation (.73) between 
Categorical and forced-choice methods of obtaining teacher ratings for 
boys but only a moderate correlation (.43) between the two methods when 
Applied to girls. An analysis of the data tended to indicate that teachers 
Were not aware of the manner in which girls make significant adjust- 
ments and, lacking this awareness, they tended to rate them more favor- 
ably. With regard to self-descriptions and ratings, Ullmann concluded 
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that a pupil's feelings about himself were relatively unrelated to the esti- 
mate of him by his classmates and teachers. 

In Ullmann’s study, rating devices appeared to be more valid in assess- 
ing the adjustment of boys as a group than of girls as a group. Self-de- 
scriptive personality tests seemed to have more validity in assessing the 
adjustment of girls than that of boys. Ullmann suggested that these dif- 
ferences may arise from the tendency of boys to express their method of 
adjustment overtly while girls tend to use subtle, subjective personal 

Any method of screening that involves teachers? judgments is affected 
and Owens (160), in repeating Wickman's well-known study, found that 
lor indicative of social and 
as true in Wickman's study, 
" E ith the aggressive, disturbing, disobedient 
girl or boy than with the Submissive child. 

5 2 S ) Suggested that a battery of instruments, in- 
cluding the California Test of Personality, the Ohio Social Acceptance 
Scale, the Wishing Well, and the Raths Observational Technic, was help- 
ful in identifying maladjusted children in a fourth-grade class. However. 
(113). ug s lish this point were not reported, Mangus and Seeley 

methods consisting of direct observation, 
» questionnaires, and interviews in a study of Miami 


‘dagen Tcent of the men of military age (18-37) 
had Personality disorders Severe enough to disqualify them for military 


Service. About 18 percent of all third-grade and sixth-grade pupils were 
in need of help. Mental health problems 
among girls, more frequent among 

than among rural children, and 
n the adult rural population than in the adult urban 
i this study that the rural environ- 
ore adequate for children than for adults. Griffith. (70) 
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child's awareness of "being in difficulty and needing help" are utilized to- 
gether with other resources for detection and screening. 

Leighton (100), in the Stirling County study, sought to identify not 
only maladjusted individuals but also the social and cultural patterns that 
appear to have high strain-producing qualities. To identify maladjust- 
ment in individuals, he used a variety of data including records of first 
admissions to hospitals, records of persons voluntarily seeking help. and 
Teports of persons considered by physicians as nervous and suffering from 
psychosomatic conditions. He also studied the discriminative index of 
questions assembled from a number of tests including the War Depart- 
ment’s Neuropsychiatric Screening Adjunct. To identify stressful factors 
in the culture, he interviewed key informants, using a selected group of 
variables such as extent of poverty, speed of social change, and amount 
of migration. Data obtained relative to these factors were "inserted" in a 

theory” of interrelationships to estimate their possible stressful quality. 

Rennie (139), in the Yorkville community study, examined records of 
hospitals, clinics, and courts. In addition, he assembled a battery of ques- 
tions from the Neuropsychiatric Screening Adjunct, the Minnesota Mul- 
tiphasic Personality Inventory, and the Cornell Medical Index to screen 
potential cases for attention. He also used observations obtained during 
interviews and intensive psychodiagnostic interviews of questionable cases. 

Clausen and Yarrow (38), in a careful analysis of the avenues thru which 
a patient comes to a mental hospital, found that the role of the wife of a 
Patient was usually that of encouraging him to consult a doctor or a 
clergyman. Patients with somatic symptoms were usually seen first by a 
physician who made the referrals. Over one-half of the patients studied 
were seen by a psychiatrist prior to hospitalization. Clergymen made re- 
latively few referrals. The general public’s lack of knowledge of what serv- 
ices were available was quite evident. 

McLean and others (110) developed a procedure for selecting narcotic 
addicts for psychotherapy. They used a social service questionnaire, a 
Social work interview, a psychological test, judgments by psychiatrists, 
and a three-session “trial” in therapy. Results based on 100 subjects in- 
dicated that the interviews and the psychological test can select a sample 
Similar to that which psychiatrists consider acceptable for psychotherapy 
after a brief trial, 

] In recent years there has appeared an increasing interest in the emo- 
tional problems of special types of children such as the unusually gifted 
and the handicapped. The Community Youth Development Program ini- 
tiated by Havighurst and his associates (78), including Bowman and 
others (21), has as its purpose the early discovery of children who prob- 
ably can profit most from special help. To screen fourth-grade children 
9r mental ability, a battery of intelligence tests, observations by teachers, 
and reports from parents were used. A behavior description rating chart 
used by teachers and a “guess who” test filled out by pupils were used 
to screen for maladjustment. Procedures for identifying music and art 
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talents were reported to be in the process of development. The pupils so 
screened became a part of a long-term study to determine the effect of spe- 
cial help provided by trained school and community personnel. 

Mental health was considered by some who studied children with handi- 
caps and serious diseases. The emotional problems of the physically handi- 
capped adolescent were described by Norris and Cruickshank (122) ; the 
mentally handicapped child by Stull (161), and by Jolles (89) ; the deaf 
child by Levine (104), by Fibush (59), and by Albright (2); those suf- 
fering from malignant diseases by Richmond and Waisman (142); those 
suffering from cancer by Reznikoff (141); those with chronic diseases 


by Podolsky (132); and those suffering from tuberculosis by Warren 
(170). 


Treatment Programs 


A review of the Purposes, staff, and functions of 10 different types of 
clinics, such as child guidance, reading, speech, orthopedic, and cerebral 
palsy, was provided by Birch (19). Gardner (63) reported trends in 
American child psychiatric clinics toward an expansion of nonmedical 
social casework functions and toward affiliation with hospital-connected 
children’s clinics and with residence Programs, Fabian (56) outlined the 
problems of organizing a child guidance clinical program to meet com- 
munity needs and to establish effective community relations. The nature 
of a well-organized school Psychological program was outlined by Grassi 
(68). Extension of clinical services for exceptional children in rural areas 
was discussed by Porter (133), and the functions of a mental health clinic 
Be entire county were detailed by Maholick (112). Rooney and 
2: oe rl gad DR to develop an intake policy that 

Meine d y needs e ectively. . 
turb ‘A hi nec to determine clinical services needed for emotionally dis- 
ured children and problems involved in organizing a mental health clinic 
were reported for a number of communities, An account of the evolution 
of a psychiatric program in Mississi 


a by Magiera, Watters, and Underwood (111). Examples of com- 
iu tee (mp. ie emotionally disturbed were reported from e 
" s , Phoeni : 
Guardians of New York City (4), * (95), and the egish Bags © 
The org 


division of 
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health clinics were discussed by Austin (9); those of clinics and the 
courts by Clouston (40); clinics and other mental health agencies by 
Doyle (50) ; and the clinic and the school social worker by Janvier (86). 

A number of papers were concerned with the redevelopmental or re- 
educational program for the emotionally disturbed. A symposium on this 
topic was reported by Hay (80), Krug (96), Krugman (97), and Robin- 
son (144). A review of recent studies relative to child therapy in educa- 
lion was provided by Seeman (153). As part of the Forest Hill Village 
Project with teachers in Canada, Seeley (152) described his use of class- 
room discussions of the pupils’ own behavior as part of a total therapeutic 
program. Alpert (3) presented a plan for apprising the classroom teacher 
of the dependency needs of a group of emotionally disturbed children 
and for assisting him in developing re-educational procedures. A five- 
Year project, using a comprehensive program for the emotionally dis- 
turbed and involving work with schools, homes, social work agencies, and 
camps was reported by Joseph, Thieman, and Hamilton (90). In a critical 
evaluation, possible uses of a therapeutic club were suggested by Falick, 
Rubenstein, and Levitt (57); and the value of a therapeutic camp was 
considered by Staver, McGinnis, and Young (158). 

A list of residential treatment centers for emotionally disturbed children 
Was provided by the U. S. Children's Bureau (166). Proposals for evalua- 
tion of therapy results were made by Gardner (64). f 

Programs for meeting the emotional needs of the mentally handicapped 
were reported by Brown (24), Cleverdon and Rosenzweig (39), Cruick- 
shank (44) , Johnson (88), Keller and Downs (93), Purcell (135), Wein- 
rich (171) and Yannet (175). . . 

The importance of working with parents of the emotionally disturbed, 
if redevelopment is to be effected, has been increasingly recognized. A 
number of papers on this topic appeared during the period under review 
including those by Bamford and Heinstein (11). Brubaker (27), Faris 
(58), Johnson (87), Lewis (107), Rosenthal (147), Siegel (155), and 
Zudick (178). The paper by Johnson reported the observation, based on 

0 years of work with delinquents from good homes and their parents, 
that one or occasionally both parents derive unconscious and sometimes 
Conscious gratification from the child’s delinquency and unwittingly fos- 
ter this behavior by their show of interest. . 

. The problem of juvenile delinquency received increased attention dur- 
Ing the period here reviewed. An extended analysis of the problem as it ap- 
Peared in Texas with a description of therapeutic and preventative re- 
Sources was prepared by Elliott and Smith and published by the Hogg 
"Oundation (53). Other community programs were described by Buell 
(30), by Havighurst and Scott (79), and by Hill (83). The problem of 
training personnel was considered in a U. S. Children’s Bureau publica- 
tion (167). The importance of the family was highlighted again by Robin- 
Son (145); the importance of community conditions, by Beck (15). Re- 
cent developments in police methods for handling delinquents were pre- 
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sented by Chwast (36). A critical evaluation of available studies of the 
effectiveness of the Chicago Area Project, the Passaic, the St. Paul, and 
the New York City programs was prepared by Witmer and Tufts (174). 

Programs for meeting the emotional problems of special groups also 
were reported. Those for the blind child were described by Bauman (14), 
Campbell (34), and Carr (35); and for the cerebral palsied child, by 
Hanna (75), Hayward (81), and Robertson (143). 


Primary Prevention by Education of Adults 


Primary prevention refers to measures taken to ensure effectively func- 
tioning individuals as well as to reduce the incidence of borderline or 
ineffective functioning. A consideration of the problem of preventing the 
development of disturbances suggests that educational programs in human 
development for parents, teachers, and other adults who interact with the 
child and for the child himself may play a large role. 

The various programs involving adults can be classified into three sub- 
groups: education of teachers and other school personnel, education of 
parents, and education of community members at large. 


Education of Teachers and 
Other School Personnel 


Such an extensive development has taken place in this area that a separate 
chapter of this issue is devoted to it. The discussion here is restricted to 
the relationships of professional community agencies to programs for the 
professional and inservice education of teachers. A very common pattern 
consists in having an agency, such as the mental health division of the 
i health department, provide consultant service to schools. A different 
pattern is to provide for partial support of school social workers. 

In these programs two centers of emphasis appeared. Some programs 
were concerned primarily with training teachers to identify problem chil- 
dren and their role with respect to such children. Other teacher-education 
programs were not focused upon crisis situations or special cases but were 
designed to orient a teacher to Work more effectively with all children. 

An example of the cooperation of various state agencies with the schools 
was found in a brief report by the Inter-Agency Planning Committee of 
Pennsylvania (131). The Committee was composed of representatives from 
the Pennsylvania State Departments of Health and Public Instruction: 
Pennsylvania Tuberculosis and Health Society, and the State Medical 
Society. It provided workshops for the trainine of school personnel, en 
couraged the building of modern schools acceptable from the health stand- 
point, made possible renovation of school lunchrooms, and promoted dis- 
cussions of the place of mental health in the total health program of the 
school. A somewhat similar interagency committee was developed in Co” 
necticut (42). 
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Examples of states providing workshops for school personnel were 
Massachusetts (20, 114) and North Carolina (60) ; there were many others. 
Some states (121) provided more extended programs in the form of courses 
for school personnel. The University of Maryland, under the direction of 
Prescott, developed an extended program for the inservice education of 
teachers (95). The program of inservice training developed by Rankin 
(136) for the Detroit Public Schools in cooperation with two nearby uni- 
versities is a good example of a local undertaking. 

The above programs were for all teachers, and they were designed to 
help teachers extend their understanding of the behavior of all children, 
not problem children only. An example of a program emphasizing the 
training of teachers in the early recognition of problem children in need 
of referral was found in Virginia (77). 

Another type of relationship between a state agency interested in mental 
health and the schools was the plan of providing trained consultants to 
work with teachers and other school personnel. An example of this type 
of relationship was the program developed by Vaughan (169) in Massa- 
chusetts. The consultants met with individual teachers to discuss procedures 
for dealing with children *maladapted" to the social environment. The 
plan of using consultants who meet with key individuals in a school, such 
as teachers and principals, was extended to include key individuals in 
other community agencies such as courts, social agencies, and public 
health units. 

A third type of relationship between school and community mental 
health agencies was represented in a description of Connecticut's plan (42). 
Provision was made for the partial support of school social workers who 
are employed in individual school systems so as to facilitate a team ap- 
proach to pupil personnel services. " 

Data relative to the effectiveness of the various school-mental-health- 
agency relationships were not available. As for data on the individual, 
Balser and his associates (10) compared changes in an experimental and 
in a control group as a consequence of attending a mental health work- 
Shop for teachers. They found significant shifts in the orientation of the 
€xperimental population as a result of the workshop experiences. i 

Two means of obtaining information about the child and his family 
were suggested. Eggleston (51) analyzed the relationship of the clinical 
Social worker to the school. Langdon and Stout (99) prepared a discussion 
of interviewing technics for training teachers to interview parents. 


Education of Parents 


involves work with parents. 


Another approach to primary prevention i 
out the community, such as 


he term parents may refer to parents thru r 
mothers and fathers in a local parent-teacher unit, or it may refer to 


Special groups such as parents of delinquents. 
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During the period under review several papers appeared De 
the importance of the education of parents. These papes w myer 
ae by Bernhardt (16), Hale (74), Panton i , Pun ie 
poe da (138). Bernhardt (17) also emphasized the twofold bor 
of parent education: helping parents to achieve a measure of pers we 
Maori as well as insight into child behavior, A similar emphasis 
ggested by Bard and Creelman (12). . . 
Mors of E dangers in arousing overanxiety in parents were dianae 
by Bruch (28), Meyer and Power (117), Schick (149), and capa 
berg and Becker (151). The preparation of the public-health A or 
parent-education activities was described by Gundry, Hunter, and Itz 
72). 
( The period under review was marked by an increased emphasis «bei 
search in the effects of Parent-education programs. Brashear and others 


1 
(22), Buchmueller, Porter, and Gildea (29), Domke and others (49), anc 
Glidewell and others (65) reported vari 


cussion group technics inc] 
leaders conducted group m 
project described by Glidewell and a 
effectiveness of the lay p. 
bined with school-centered 


$ experimental groups, was described by Gide: 
dy was in its early stages when this review wa 
al data were available. d 
Andrew (6) compared four Workshop methods for teaching lay Los 
child-rearing Concepts: a group-oriented approach, an authority dM 
à question-answer procedure, and a “leaderless” approach. The group 
i i esource person added did not prove superior y 
the other methods in teaching information. When the goal was to chang 


“family entrenched” attitudes, however, the group-oriented method ap- 
peared somewhat more effective, 


An attempt was made by Greenbe 


mine the effectiveness of the pamphlet series, Pierre the Pelican, by Row- 


land (148) of the Louisi 
prepared for parents of 
of the first-born child. Gr 
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An observational comparison of two role-playing methods of using 
mental health films and plays was reported by Hollister and Husband (84). 
The two methods were the "feeling with" method, in which audience sub- 
groups were assigned the task of empathizing with specific characters in 
the play or film, and a "helping group" procedure which consisted in 
presenting a partial sequence and asking the audience to supply the re- 
mainder. 

Another trend noted in the period under review was a recognition that 
mental health education programs when applied to parents have much in 
common with the parent-education programs of such community organ- 
izations as parent-teacher associations, federated women's clubs, and similar 
agencies. Instead of proceeding independently, mental health agencies 
were seeking increasingly closer cooperation in the form of community 
health councils where a variety of agencies pool their ideas and resources 
for developing parent-education programs (95). 

During recent years an increasing emphasis on the training of lay leaders 
has appeared. Both the St. Louis and the Austin research projects involved 
lay leaders. The chairman of parent and family life education of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers in his annual reports (127) in- 
dicated that the need for leaders became an important problem following 
World War II. Consequently, the organization found it necessary to de- 
velop a program of state and council workshops for training leaders. In 
his 1955 summary (128), the chairman indicated that all the states re- 
Porting either had held such workshops during the year or were about to 

old one. A program for parents emphasizing guidance of children in a 
free Society and involving the training of discussion group leaders was 
developed by Kawin (91). Ehrmann (52) reviewed family research in- 
cluding parent education. 


Mental Health Education of the Community 


The problems encountered in introducing a mental health education 
Program in a community were described by Cumming and Cumming (45). 
The program consisted of an initial and a final interview with a six-months 
Interval for the educational activity. To introduce the program, names of 
eading citizens, leaders of clubs, and other influential community mem- 

ers were obtained from shopkeepers. The second interviews revealed that 
the program had aroused some anxiety and hostility which the investiga- 
tors did not anticipate or attempt to control. Fraser (61) recognized the 
Problem of audience anxiety in community mental health education pro- 
Brams and developed seven principles for controlling it. 

An attempt by school superintendents in six communities in New York 
tate to pool their thinking in developing facilities for exceptional chil- 
ren was described by Wiles (172). The organization of the community 
or a comprehensive school-community guidance program was considered 

by Williams (173), Cummins (46), and by the Hogg Foundation (53). 
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State commissions on children and youth, such as that of Arkansas (8). 
attempted to organize community resources. —"— 
Àn analysis of Western civilization in terms of the ezten a 
meets the needs of man was made by Fromm (62). His analysis a a 
of man and of the data on suicide, homicide, and alcoholism 5 ds 
conclude that the modern world does not meet man's needs. monens 
book, one could infer that school-community mental health pmo 
might lead to a culture in which activities are more related to m2 
nature. R . : . — 
Approaches to the orientation of personnel in various community ag 
cies to mental health principles received increasi 
ample, the National Association for Mental Health 
police officers (115) designed to help them learn 
with persons suffering from emotional disturbances blic 
The importance of training general medical practitioners and yn 
health workers in mental health principles was pointed out by Mudd (1 1 
Lourie (109), and Kazan and others (92). Kazan and associates gcc p 
the conscious and unconscious resistances which they found in their fs 
tempt to train 160 public health nurses. The more advanced professionally 
the individual was, the &reater tended to be the resistances. a 
The place of clergymen in a program of community mental health qu 
stressed by Thalheimer and Coleman (163). A chaplains’ service in posl 
riage counseling conducted at the Menninger Foundation was reported ji 
Crist (43). He advocated à broad training for marriage counselors. ee 
method to help social agencies develop effective relationships with a 
"street corner group,” which consists of teen-agers who reject form 
agency environments, was suggested by Bernstein (18). al 
Gorman (67) outlined problems involved in the transition of a ae 
group, such as the deaf, from school to community. Attendance at a speci? 


: . 4 . i ra- 
school led to both social and psychological conflicts during later integ 
tion into community living. 


ng recognition. For ex- 
published a manual tet 
to recognize and dea 


Education of the Child in Human Behavior 

and Mental Health 
In the last two decades, 
in education have considere 


the emotionally disturbed a 
also the potentiality of the 


theory and practice relative to mental Heal 
d not only the identification and Lecce m 
nd the education or re-education of adults a 
child for extending his insight into and app! 
ciating the forces that operate in human behavior and development. á 

When an analysis is made ot the problem of teaching the child abo i 
human behavior, the interrelationship of teacher and child ae 
matter of central concern: Content has to be merged with attitudes net 
actions. If the teacher shows by his daily interaction with the child [om 
he is not aware of, does not seem to care to become aware of, or 
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not apply his knowledge of the forces operating in the child's behavior, 
he cannot be very effective in teaching the child to appreciate those forces. 
Some evidence of the part played by the teacher's daily behavior toward 
the child was furnished in a study by Zelen and others (177). In this study 
the child was taught for an hour a day by a special teacher while the 
regular classroom teacher remained unchanged. It proved difficult to 
produce a change in the child's orientation toward human behavior under 
such conditions. Only one of the two specially trained teachers was able 
to produce a significant change on the cognitive level, and no changes 
appeared beyond the cognitive level. 

In addition to the influence of the daily behavior of the teacher toward 
the child, there is also the influence of those sections of the curriculum 
which deal with human behavior. Stiles (159), Herman (82), and Ojemann 
(123) provided data indicating that current content relating to human 
behavior as found in general and special readers, social studies, and 
health materials is largely descriptive in character. Discussion is focused 
principally upon what people do, not on the forces underlying their be- 
havior. Thus, thru curriculum content the child is taught a descriptive 
approach without the underlying dynamics. 

In reviewing the investigations concerned with the teaching of human 
behavior and development on the child level, therefore, we can identify 
three types. The first consists of those programs which supply teaching 
content relative to human behavior for the child but which leave the teacher 
and the usual or regular curriculum content unchanged. The human be- 
havior teaching content is in the nature of an addition to the already exist- 
ing curriculum. The second type consists of those programs which empha- 
Size the training of the teacher as well as the introduction of additional con- 
tent for the child but leave the usual curriculum unchanged. The third 
consists of those approaches involving the training of the teacher and the 
revision of those parts of the curriculum that deal with human behavior 


to include the dynamics of development. 


Programs Supplying Additional Teaching Content— 
No Change in Teacher or Curriculum 
ullis and O'Malley (32) had pub- 


Is under the general title of Human 
m were summarized 


_ Prior to the period under review B 
lished three volumes of teaching materia 
Relations in the Classroom. The details of the progra 1 i 
In the volume edited by Kotinsky and Witmer (95). No extensive studies 
of the effectiveness of this program have been made beyond the observa- 
tional statements by teachers and others. A somewhat different program 
for the first grade, consisting of discussions and dramatizations of per- 
Sonal experiences, was described by Rector (137). 
Slobetz and Lund (156) reported a study of the effect of a program 
Or personal development in the fifth grade. A unit-method program was 
evised which was designed to help children understand themselves, their 
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minds, bodies, and emotions, and to help them learn how E eek en 
thenisélves and others. The diete d ee E ene cond 
whose mental ages obtained from the Otis g om 
i mean of 140 and a mean IQ of 108. The con 

deals es eet e 19 pupils from another school. Their me 
v from 95 to 174 months and their mean IQ was 106. Form p 
the California Test of Personality, and a free-response d pc 
administered at the beginning of the five-month experimental perio 


t difference between experimental and 


L H . . la- 
as obtained. In an investigation of the : 
i a er 
tive effectiveness of an Instructor-centered lecture versus a student-cen 


: ; at 
discussion method of teaching human relations, DiVesta (48) x dines 
both experimental groups changed significantly when compared wit 


> : ed 
uninstructed control group, but neither experimental method prov 
superior to the other. 


1 s . . n B re 
Juvenile court project in which children ee 
S, magazines, and theater-television tickets v 


E Seda: at 
- General observation seemed to indicate th 
the results were encouraging. 


A study of adolescent attitudes 
lems was reported by Holman 


with the type of problem. They often did not seek help lest they be con- 
sidered maladjusted. 


Content and 
iculum 


Programs Supplying Additional Teaching 
Training of Teacher—No Change in Curr 


attempted to help the child learn ded 
emphasis on the consequences of behavi 
was prepared by Brown (26). ; he 
Closely related to the programs for teaching human behavior qon s 
various attempts to teach PSychology in the school. A survey of the 

f th 


t of 
tent of this endeavor was reported by Engle (54). He found that mos 
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the courses dealt with mental hygiene in its broadest aspects. The neces- 
sity for training teachers was also apparent. 

A number of books appeared which were concerned with the effect 
on the child of the pattern of human relations set by teachers and school 
administrators. An example of a volume for teachers is the one prepared 
by Lane and Beauchamp (98). Bartky (13) prepared material for ad- 
ministrators, An earlier book by Yauch (176) was also designed for ad. 
ministrators. An investigation of the influence of the principal on pupil 
human relations was reported by Maynard (116). 


Programs Changing Curriculum Content— 
Teacher Is Given Additional Training 


The program described by Ojemann (126) is an example of an at- 
tempt to include the dynamics of human behavior as an integral part of 
the curriculum. Content concerned with human behavior is not added; 
rather, all sections of the curriculum dealing with human development 
are revised to incorporate the basic dynamics. The aims of this program 
were set forth in a paper by Levitt and Ojemann (106), some details of 
its application to the secondary school were described in a paper by 
Ojemann (125), and an extensive study of the effects was reported by 
Ojemann and others (124). A comparison of experimental and control 
groups in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades indicated that significant 
Changes in the direction of a causal orientation appeared at all three grade 
levels. Furthermore, there was a decrease in the tendency of the subjects 
to be arbitrarily primitive. In a further study by Levitt (105), it was 
found that the experimental subjects had become significantly less authori- 
tarian and also more willing to assume responsibility. 

An investigation using revised curriculum content at the eighth 
level was reported by Taba and Elkins (162). Human relations were em- 
Phasized in all aspects of the instructional program in social studies, 
Effects were measured by sociometric tests, 


and anecdotal records. The ex- 
vard a more 


-grade 


literature, and guidance. 
interviews, themes written by the pupils, 
Perimental group changed from an egocentric orientation tov 
rational response to social situations. No control group was used. 

Closely related to the studies in this section were papers which con- 
Sidered the effect of the general arrangement and organization of the 
School on the development of mental health. A paper by Anderson (5) de- 
Scribed a plan for ungraded classes below the fourth grade to avoid frus- 
tration and other difficulties arising from failure of promotion. In an 
examination of the emotional effects of elementary-school testing, DeLong 
(47) collected data from questionnaires completed by teachers, observa- 
tions by graduate students, and observations of pupil behavior. Changes 
rom usual classroom behavior appeared during the testing period, and the 
author suggested that they be studied further as to their significance. In 
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an essay which could raise questions for study, Resnick (140) analyzed 
problems involved in meeting the mental health needs of large classes. 


Summary 


This review of school-community programs in mental health has indi- 
cated that they cover a wide range. Some were concerned mainly with 


duce the disturbed child, such as untrained parents 
citizens, and the child’s peers, 


content and the child’s lack of insight into his own 


operation were described, but so far o studies of their relative effecti 
no st 
ness have appeared. 
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CHAPTER V 
School Personnel and Mental Health 


J. T. HUNT 


research point of view is 


à ; in correctional studies, in a few 
experimental designs, and In steps being taken to develop and assess new 


patterns of preservice and inservice education with a mental health orienta- 
tion for school people. 


Two premises seem to 


€ first assumption is that. professionally 
oncerned with the mental health as well as 
S under their care, The proposi- 
€ critics of modern education— 
ep si the nd of the Association for Super- 

evelopment (7, 8) and of the National Society 
for the Study of Educa; Pparently the science of mental 
Preoccupation with abnormality 


indgren (86) are reorienting the 
education of school people. 


E interdisciplj n iew. 
Examples include lixibosls ^ ros s erdisciplinary point of vie 


eg ) and b i dler 
(95) which incorporate psychoanalytica] P» ius and Sten 
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search findings as well as maturationist and behaviorist views from psy- 
chology. Drawing ideas and case materials from a long-term study of a 
Midwestern community, (Elmtown, Jonesville, Prairie City), Havighurst 
(63) has elaborated the concept of adjustment tasks in human develop- 
ment and education. 

With regard to inservice education, at least four approaches are cal- 
culated to introduce a mental health orientation into educational theory 
and practice. Child study initiated in its latest form by Prescott (112) 
and his associates, a perspective on the school culture and intergroup 
education as described by Taba and others (143), the action research 
point of view adopted by Corey (32), and the study of community patterns 
and family expectations by school people as reported by McGuire (89, 
90) all have a mental health orientation. They are calculated to bring 
about not only effective perception of reality and professional competence 
but also some understanding of self in school and personal roles. 

In addition to the literature on the orientation of school personnel 
to mental health in education, there are numerous empirical studies dealing 
with teacher morale, attitudes toward people in education, the personality 
make-up and outlook of persons in school systems, and their relationships 
to pupils and associates. Where the reports have a bearing upon the 
schools and mental health, the empirical research is reviewed under appro- 
priate headings in the remainder of the chapter. 


Motivation, Role Conflict, and Morale 


The degree to which school people accept and put into effect the mental 
health point of view in education is influenced by their motives, by ex- 
Periences in professional roles, and by morale factors. Recent evidence 
gathered by Wattenberg and his associates in Detroit (149) and by Me- 
Guire and White in Texas (93) indicated an increasing diversity among 
teachers and other school personnel which has far-reaching consequences. 
In Detroit, a large block of teachers with a labor background were spe- 
cializing in physical education, industrial education, home economics. so- 
cial studies, and the other academic high-school subjects. Whether these 
upward mobile teachers from a somewhat different life style appreciated 
the attitudes and values of lower-class adolescents or, to gain acceptance, 
approval, and self-identity, denied their origins and stressed academic 
achievement was a question which required further research. If teachers 
reflected their backgrounds, metropolitan elementary schools in the area 
should be more middle-class than the secondary schools in their teacher- 
created atmosphere. 

In their intensive study of 50 elementary- and 50 secondary-school 
teachers as well as of 25 counselors and 25 administrators (including prin- 
cipals), McGuire and White (93) found 48 percent upward mobility and 
evidence for acceptance of school people in upper-middle status in a 


majority of Texas communities compared with the lower-middle posi- 
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tions in the northern study. Regardless of origin, a majority of their sub- 
jects appeared to be men or women who preferred situations which were 
structured, where a certain security was assured, and where the behavior 
of other people was predictable. Exceptions either were misfits or effective 
professional people who could Operate in a variety of situations, take cal- 
culated risks, and anticipate Tesponses to be expected from their actions. 


Prestige, security, and interest in subjectmatter, The 1952 ASCD yearbook 
(8) summarized some major sources of anxi i 


ere reported by Hilding (66), by Kaplan 
araceus (77). None of the foregoing surveys 


A E ciological framework for the study of edu- 
F gem administration Prepared by Getzels (48), Getzels and Guba (49, 


Ing sample populations from i i 
ed s, but 
also they Constructed situatio ae oe 


Thies p * role-conflict instruments 
"o upon earlier Interviews to Supplement standard psychological tests 


elationship: 
: Relati je a Jn Status, roles, persona] characteristics, and effec- 
liveness of schoo personnel were probed by a number of other investiga- 


tors. Becker (15), thru interviews, examined reactions of teachers to the 
authority system of the school, Gordon (52) Considered the role of the 
teacher in the social Structure of the high school, Seeman (126) defined 
role conflict in terms of incompatible behavioral expectations and dis- 
tinguished status, authority, institutional, and means-ends dimensions. 
Thru interviews he delineated dilemmas of action for leader and follower 
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in the school setting. In response to descriptions of ideal leaders, super- 
intendents and principals were significantly less ambivalent than teachers. 
Phillips (110) explored community control of teacher behavior, and 
Brookover (20) added another dimension by considering the stratifica- 
tion of American society and its impact upon school people. 

The highest proportion of both annoyances and satisfactions reported 
to Kline (75) by a group of experienced teachers arose from what they 
believed was expected of them rather than from what they wanted. Jenkins 
and Lippitt (70) concluded that a major area of concern to teachers, stu- 
dents, and parents involved interpersonal perception. Grant (57) studied 
perceptions of counselors, and Danskin (38) analyzed roles they played 
in their interviews. 

Morale may be defined as a feeling of well-being which underlies effec- 
tive functioning when an individual experiences acceptance and approval 
from significant others and when critical self-expectations either are ful- 
filled or have a reasonable chance of being attained. More or less within 
this frame of reference, the morale of school personnel was studied widely 
but somewhat superficially. Not all investigators would agree with the 
foregoing definition or upon operations to estimate degree of morale. 
Hunter (68) and Tomeday (145) provided some evidence that teachers 
find considerable satisfaction in their work even when they point out 
unfavorable aspects of their profession. According to measures employed, 
Arnold (6), Goodwin (51), and Hilding (66) demonstrated higher morale 
among elementary- than secondary-school teachers. Other aspects of the 
Problem were studied by Anderson (5), Bevans (18), and Rogers (120). 

Responses of school personnel to stress in beginning experiences and 
problem situations received some attention with most reports based upon 
answers to questionnaires. Lumpkin (88) employed a four-group ex- 
perimental design with subsamples of male and female subjects in i 
ondary education. He demonstrated significant changes in Q-sample self- 
descriptions and sentence completion responses of student teachers Lia 
Pating in a series of group counseling sessions compared with sapat 
controls who had only supervised classroom experiences. Men in his sample 
Populations responded in a manner different from that of the p 
Women not only to the group counseling but also to the im p" E 
leaching experience; the sexes agreed only on their valuations o thg role 
of the teacher. Travers and his associates (146) examined the anxieties 
of a group of student teachers and Wey (152) surveyed their cen 
Smith (133), Wallace (148), and Stout (140) were concerned wit = 
induction of new teachers into service. Wellbank (151) examined the = - 
lems of high-school teachers, and Clark (26) considered the ws = 
of Vatious teaching activities. Using a checklist of 51 problems, Mills an 
Rogers (99) concluded that experienced elementary-school teachers wore 
concerned most about teaching dull children and dealing with seriously 
maladjusted boys and girls in the classroom; problems of grading, promo- 
tion, and retention were also of concern. 
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Personality Attributes and Interpersonal Competence 


= T 
School personnel are Morin to be men Seir ies n: ? i ios 
cational roles effectively and maintain accep b t ersona onn 

ips i x social situations. The complexity arises in that no 

mudo Ted and subordinates operating within «s edis 
staff organization but also potentially stressful relationships exis Can 
professional faculty and custodial staff on the one hand, and pup bo 
parents on the other. By and large, girls and boys are from "Y^ ler E 
eration, and some hostility between age-groups is to be expected. The young 


pede his 
person soon discovers that one type of response often is rewarded by 
own age-mates; another by his parents and their 


age gr :onflict- 
age group. Thus, con 
ing cultural patterns arise— the value systems 


of homes of several life 
and of the school faculty. Rela- 
in a community are more com- 
ndustry as a consequence of the 
nd the responsibility of school people thru a 
of education representing the population of a 


The study of the psychological characteristic 
of relationships and competing value System 
world of a school and 
investigations to 


s of school personnel and 
s within the psychosocial 
its community is only just beginning. Most of the 
i irical with little attention being given 


© conceptualization of areas of study and in meth- 

anywhere else. carefully designed re- 
search should i icti ntrol of the impact of the schools 
and effectiveness of their pupils 
munity being served, 


illustrations of methods of personality 
ed a program of rese 


; In assessment, they asked, “How did the subject get to 


be the way he is?" ( *How will the subject inia 
act with the specified stress į i more distant future? 


(predictive function). based not only upon psychological 
formulations of demands in the predictive situation but also upon systems 
of values (standards of behav by judges or simificant others wig 
made ultimate evaluations either of competence or effectiveness. One 0 
in an elementary teacher education 
rms of an analytical approach. Em- 
modifications were explored with spe 
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findings. Peck (109) and his associates employed sentence completion 
responses and a psychodynamic frame of reference to predict teacher 
potentiality in terms of personal effectiveness and interpersonal com- 
petence. Should Peck’s sampling of prospective elementary-school teachers 
be representative and his predictions hold to ultimate real-life criterion situ- 
ations, one would infer that from one-third to one-half of the teaching posi- 
tions in school may be manned by aimless, overdependent, intellectually 
inept, discontentedly unhappy individuals. Other reports from the same 
team of investigators (92, 102) were rich in conceptualization, in instru- 
mentation, and in research findings about personality attributes and varia- 
bles characterizing the mental health, interpersonal competence, and relative 
effectiveness of men and women now in teacher education or in school 
Situations. 

The Teacher Characteristics Study, carried on by Ryans (121, 122) 
and his associates at the University of California at Los Angeles, sought 
to identify and analyze patterns of teacher behavior and to develop psy- 
chometric instruments for their prediction. Attention was limited to the 
personal and interpersonal classroom behaviors of a group of 215 third- 
and fourth-grade teachers with trained observers recording dimensions of 
Pupil and teacher behavior on a Classroom Observation Scale. Five fairly 
highly intercorrelated factors were extracted after testing for reliability of 
ratings (.69 to .84, varying by community). They were defined positively 
as follows: A, originality, adaptability, tolerance; B, businesslike manner 
and controlled pupil activity; C, composed and steady with an under- 
Standing, kindly, fair approach; D, sociability; and, E, good appearance. 
Pupil behavior traits contributed to factors A and B and led to specula- 
tions about the mental health of boys and girls in the various classrooms 
studied. P 

In general, efforts to identify personality differences between BUBCHOE 
and inferior school personnel, to isolate a “teacher personality," or to 


Predict either competence or effectiveness of student teachers by means of 
Representa- 


Psychometric or projective instruments led to limited results. 
tive Ssitentigatttin, asing psychometric instruments (especially the MMPI 
and scale modifications), were reported by Carlile (21), Gough and 
Pemberton (53), Gowan (54), and Gowan and Gowan (55, 56), Lamke 
(80), Michaelis (97), Michaelis and Tyler (98). Tyler (147), Ringness 
(119), and Zwetschke (161). Cooper and Lewis (31) as well as Page o 
ravers (108) worked with quantitative Rorschach factors. Schultz an 
Ohlsen (124) and Ohlsen and Schultz (104) differentiated cuu dr 
ent teachers with the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, and — E: 4 
employed interest factors to predict rapport of teachers with pupi 2 P 
(117) related effectiveness in the classroom to the degree to which a 
teacher į ing son. — 
Sade ne aoe the study reviewed in the corresponding zs 
of the Review in 1949 and used pupil evaluations to determine teac s 
effectiveness. He and Witty (158) were essentially in agreement that the 
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effective teacher likes children and is secure, self-assured, and well inte- 
grated. Characteristics of counselors were studied by Hermann (64) and 
by Cottle and Lewis (33). The effective principal was depicted by Silver- 
man (129) as a person who fulfils a teacher’s need for security, by Sharpe 
(127) as one who conforms to culturally conditioned norms, and by 
Shipnuck (128) as an individual who rates himself as somewhat more 
hostile than his teachers do while agreeing wit 


ablish a new perspective on teacher 
competence, which spelled out a theoretical framew 


tes anchored in denotable behavior, 
should be of value to research people j i 


of interpersonal competence to sp 
link to effects upon pupils, 


) » Stein, and Bloom (137), and the exis- 

z ; 

oodness” and “Poorness” pointed out by Levin 
n in studies in the area under review was a 


e possibility that several kinds of personality make- 
up and role behaviors (in subjects and judges) lead not only to various 
» to be described behaviorally, but also to different 


S in terms of what happens to persons (younger and 
personnel work, 


Relationships and Understandings 


The research reviewed in the recedi i iated 
sect ted, 
were Levin’s model (84) fol i ih thet fond wuld be associa 


effect of classroom organization and 
the impact of teacher Personality y 
pupils. Amatora (4) found a positi 
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pupil personality for 100 teachers and their pupils in Grades IV to VIII. 
No causal relationship was imputed. Gage and Suci (47) inferred that 
teachers who estimate student opinion in school affairs more accurately 
tended to receive higher ratings from their pupils. In a review article relat- 
ing his work to that of others, Gage (44) concluded that accuracy of social 
perception was related positively to effectiveness as a teacher, as a super- 
visor of a clerical staff, and as a group leader. Nevertheless, a later test 
of understandings (46) showed few relationships between the pattern of 
teachers’ three accuracy scores (cognitive, sociometric, sensitivity) and 
pupils’ ratings of the teachers. 

, Two samples of teachers in classrooms judged to have “excellent” and 
poor" social climate were studied by Polansky (111), who found that 
the former were more supportive of group structure among pupils. From 
interviews with pupils, teachers, and administrators. Singletary (130) 
concluded that teacher-pupil relationships differed at the various grade 
levels and that they were more clearly defined than pupil-administrator 
relationships. Becker (14) identified social-class variations in teacher- 
pupil relationships. 

In addition to Silverman (129), Sharpe (127). and Shipnuck (128), 
Whose dissertations were mentioned in the preceding section, several 
other investigators were concerned with the effects of the principal on 
Pupils or teachers. Goodwin (51) found no significant difference in 
teacher activities and human relations in terms of democratic as con- 
trasted to authoritarian working patterns of school principals. Maynard 
(96), however, reported that pupils in democratic schools expressed more 
favorable attitudes toward the school than did pupils under authoritarian 
leadership. Banning (12) concluded that degree of favorableness toward 
curriculum change was a function of personal relationships between teach- 
ers and administrators. Thru interviews with 105 superintendents and over 
500 members of boards of education, Gross (58) identified major sources 
of tension, and, along with Mason (59), he discussed some of the method- 
ological problems of long interviews. 

In addition to the interview, some attention was directed to other in- 
struments and technics for studying relationships in schools. Alexander 
(1, 2) devised the Adult-Child Interaction Test and used his new projec- 
tive technic in an attempt to predict teacher-pupil interaction. Cook and 
Medley (29, 30) proposed two new scales for the MMPI designed to 
Measure ability to work harmoniously with people and investigated rela- 
tionships to scores on the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory. Rabino- 
Witz (113) reported on the “fakability” of the latter instrument and, 
with Travers (114), introduced a drawing technic to elicit ideas held about 
a teacher in a class. Leeds (83) developed a scale for measuring attitudes 
and rapport between teachers and pupils. Withall (156) derived a climate 
index, and Wrightstone (159) described the measurement of social cli- 


mate in the classroom, 
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Several approaches were directed toward the nature and degree of un- 
derstanding which school people have about human behavior, especially 
teachers’ perceptiveness about pupils. Juul (72) obtained correlations of 
—42 and —53 between scales designed to measure authoritarianism in 
teachers and their attitudes toward child behavior. Sex of respondent, 
social class, and ethnic membership were sources of variation in responses 
to both measures. Claiborne (22) tabulated replies of 1171 Negro teachers 
from 16 Southern states on a checklist of 115 c 
ing “sound” and “unsound” mental hy 


degrees but without similar teacher educ 


Using the Case of Mickey Murphy, Baker (11) showed that 74 graduate 
guidance workers scored higher on all three scales indexing knowledge of 


unie k .esponses to the Minnesota Teacher Atti- 
ude Inventory, Witryo] (157) identified age trends in children's concep- 


Several investigat 1 nding considerable agreement. 
1gators compared the und N ior 
held by today's t P erstanding of children's behav 


more closely with the “ideal” 


1927 (tho = 1]. "(138) acd sic) than did those of 


Stouffer (138) and Stouffer and Owens (139) 
People in an extension of 
-52 between rank order 


achers, as well as by Sparks 
modern teachers have moved 


sroom duties. Using somewhat 


), Slobetz (131), and Stendler (136) 
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to determine what behaviors annoyed them most. Rated high in importance 
were those behaviors affecting the smooth functioning of the group; and 
low, those affecting the teacher more or less directly. As part of the eine 
Investigation, Clark (24) found that certain types of behavior were more 
annoying to teachers with “good” mental health than to those with “poor” 
outlooks, and vice versa. The criterion of teacher mental health was per- 
formance on the Guilford-Martin Personality Battery (23). A further in- 
teresting twist was supplied by Clarke (27), in Canada, who concluded 
a maladjusted teachers, as identified by Rotter Incomplete Sentences 

lank responses, were closer to the mental hygienists’ attitudes on Wick- 
man s list of behavior problems than were well-adjusted teachers. 

Ratings by school personnel frequently were obtained for one purpose 
or another in much of the research reviewed. Ausubel, Schiff, and Zeleny 
(9) found that teachers’ ratings of adolescent adjustment and aspirations 
(persistence, scholastic competitiveness, and academic aspiration) were 
quite reliable (.83 to .90) but raised serious questions about validity, 
especially with regard to aspiration when compared with “real-life” indexes. 
Moreover, their assessments of adjustment appeared to have more validity 
for the 26 high-school girls than for the 24 high-school boys studied in 
the junior year of a university high school. Their ratings involved what 
had been termed “interpersonal perception” (empathy, insight, accuracy 
of social perception, and diagnostic competence), recently reviewed in 
a conceptual and methodological article by Gage and Cronbach (45). 
Studying the behavioral correlates of social perception or understanding 
of others, Gage (44), Gage, Leavitt, and Stone (46), and Gage and Suci 
(47) reported empirical research testing technics and methods of analysis 
for which Cronbach (35) and Cronbach and Gleser (36) contributed 
theoretical and mathematical formulations. 


Preservice and Inservice Education 


Two recent books designed for teacher education epitomized a shift in 
and in curriculum and instruction toward a mental 
health orientation. In his account of the learning process in school situa- 
tions and the evaluation of outcomes, Cronbach (34) placed as much 
spect and self-confidence, interpersonal 
competence, and absorbing personal goals as upon care for physical se- 
curity, solving problems as correctly as the available facts permit, and 
wanting to do what society considers “good” with the ability to be critical 
of “conventional” values. Otto (107) considered developmental tasks as 
educational objectives in elementary schools as well as the importance of 
the classroom society, the influence of experiences in the cultural matrix, 
and learning procedures in social contexts. 

Altho modifications were taking place in patterns of undergraduate 
and graduate education of school personnel, only a few action appraisals 
or experimentally designed evaluations of shifts toward a mental health 
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! A large number of school systems carried on mental health oriented 
inservice education programs for their educational personnel, many with 
consultants from universities and colleges. Evaluations by Avery (10), 
Duff (40), and Haddock (61) of either two- or three-year child study 
programs sponsored by the University of Maryland emphasized that 
changes in sensitivity to principles of human development and their appli- 
cation occur slowly. Rankin and Dorsey (115) assessed outcomes of the 
Detroit School Mental-Health Project in terms of positive reactions of 
teachers. Herrick and Knight (65) described a framework for child study 
and the analysis of learning episodes complementing Knight and Holds- 
worth’s account (76) of results in programs with consultants from the 
University of Texas. Dissertation studies by Beauchamp (13) and Dysart 
(41) at New York University and by Holmlund (67) at the University 
of Michigan inferred an improvement in social-emotional classroom cli- 
mate as a consequence of inservice education programs for teachers. 
Wrightstone and others (160), employing sociometric technics, concluded 
that a small but significant improvement in social acceptability occurred 
among “isolates” serving on committees with other teachers identified as 
stars.” Teamwork projects involving the special-service staff, especially 
school counselors. school nurses, and visiting teachers. with participants 
from the teaching faculty were reported in Texas (62. 134). 

. A number of important publications came out of activities (in associa- 
tion with local-school systems) of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation at Teachers College, Columbia University, in 
addition to Corey's book on action research (32). With the assistance of 
school personnel in Denver, Cunningham and others (37) described ways 
in which teachers, with children and parents as co-researchers, studied 
and conceptualized the individual and group behavior of girls and boys. 
In Springfield, Missouri, Foshay and his associates (43) explored the 
social values and attitudes in the school 
nses of more than a thousand 
mously expressed 


nature and change of children's 
setting. Finally, Jersild (71) analyzed respo 
teachers and other educational personnel who anony 
views regarding their concept of self-understanding. Additional data were 
obtained from personal conferences, a Personal Issues Inventory. and 
evaluations growing out of work with small groups and several large 
classes of teachers in graduate courses. Major concerns and their impli- 
cations were discussed in chapters on facing up to anxiety as an essential 
concept in education, the feeling of loneliness. sex and selfhood, hostility 


and self acceptance, the search for meaning, and the concept of compassion. 


Unanswered Questions 


From the foregoing review one would infer that relatively little is 
known about what special service personnel—visiting teachers, school 
social workers, school psychologists. counselors and guidance workers, 
school nurses, medical officers—are like as persons and what happens to 
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them as a consequence of their experiences in a school setting. Most ei 
the focus has been upon teachers. To know what is necessary about schoo 
personnel and mental health, we probably should conceptualize and design 
research which links their antecedent experiences and professional edu- 
cation to variations in personality attributes and ways of operating in the 
school setting. Then we have to ascertain variations in their impact upon 
boys and girls in elementary and Secondary schools as well as upon 
young men and women in colleges. 

Very little attention seems t 
and expectations of persons in scho 


relation to the budget and the type of accommodations for the student 
population; in privately or publicly 
mental health consequences—for the 
and their parents—of various kinds 


have an influence upon interpersonal 
competence? 
Some crucial 


l 1 counselors, a schoo] psy: 
cial service personnel working individ 


chologist, or other spe- 
teachers and Pupils? Would the m 


ually or as members of a team with 
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CHAPTER VI 
School and College Health Services 


EDWARD J. DVORAK 


Previous chapters treating this area in the Review or EDUCATIONAL pi 
SEARCH have been focused, by and large, upon developments in the y: 
of school health services. The following review considers significant de 


velopments in college health services as well; both are treated simul- 
taneously thruout. 


Administration 


There has been a progressive incr 
of schools providing school health s 
populations of 2500 or more, 


ease over the years in the number 
ervices. A survey of 3186 cities having 
conducted under the auspices of the U. S. 
Office of Education (64), revealed that all 93 cities of 100,000 or more pop- 
ulation had a school health Service; 87 percent of the cities under 10,000 
population reported such a service, A more recent survey conducted by ga 
American Dental Association (4) found 87 percent of the cities of 100,00 

or more population having schoo] dental programs, while only 47 percent 


ntal programs in schools. Based on : 

» Abrahamsen and others (2) found tha 
some kind of mental hygiene service was available in 83 percent of the 
schools altho only 15 percent provided the services of trained menta 


hygiene personnel (psychiatrists, psychologists, and psychiatric social 
workers). 


The agency which finances the 


ministers it also. Available evidenc 


e compiled in the Kilander report (64) 
indicates there is a trend toward joi 


health financing and administration. In 60 percent of the city schools, 
school health services were administered by the board of education; in 
11 percent by the board of health; in 23 percent jointly by the boards © 
education and health; and in 6 percent by other authorities. One U. i 
Offce of Education survey (110) conducted in 1940 revealed that for al 
cities of 10,000 and above, 73 percent were administered by the board o 
education; 14 percent by the 


l board of health; and only 13 percent by 
joint authority. 


At a lower level, various 


administrative plans were reported (64). In 
34 percent of the city sch 


a i ools, school health services, health instructio®: 
and physical education wer 


4 r- 

€ each under a Separate head, while in 53 PA. 
cent of the schools the three programs were under one administrative He 
latter plan in order of frequency were: \ 
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over both health instruction and physical education, and (c) health in- 
struction had administrative control over both health service and physical 
education. The remaining 13 percent of the city schools reported various 
other administrative plans. 

The quality and scope of school health services are dependent upon 
available qualified personnel. Larger cities had the highest percentages of 
health service personnel employed, while the smaller cities had a markedly 
lower proportion of staff members available to carry on school health 
service programs, particularly in the case of physicians and dental per- 
sonnel. Over 85 percent of all city schools reported the availability of 
nursing services (64). 

Culbert, Jacobziner, and Ollstein (25) described inservice training pro- 
grams for school health personnel in a metropolitan area as well as prog- 
ress made in including school health service orientation in medical school 
curriculums. Smiley (99), in a questionnaire study, revealed many of 
the current school nursing problems which may have implications for both 
inservice and preservice training of nurses. This survey added further 
evidence of the need for objective study of the relative merits of a special- 
ized school nursing service under the board of education as against services 
rendered to schools as a part of a generalized public health nursing service 
under a local board of health. Grossman (41) found similar school nursing 
problems under each administrative plan in his study of school nursing 
problems in three California counties. 

The trend toward joint administration of school health services on the 
local level has already been noted. The literature is rich in evidence of 
interagency and interdisciplinary cooperative planning for the solution 
of school health problems. On the international level, many professional 
disciplines representing many countries of the world combined efforts 
to formulate suggested standards and policies for school health services 
in the report of the Expert Committee on School Health Services of the 
World Health Organization (117). On the national level, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Education (87) produced an excellent text, 
School Health Services. Seventeen national agencies and organizations were 
represented on the National Committee on School Health Policies (86) 
which prepared Suggested School Health Policies. The Fifth National Con- 
ference on Physicians and Schools called by the American Medical As- 
sociation (6) in 1955 aimed at agreeing on policies for joint action by 
education, public health, and medicine for the development of effective 
health services for school children. Shaffer (97) described the joint plan- 
ning efforts of the American Academy of Pediatrics and the American 
Public Health Association. 

In a survey of all state health officers, Underwood (108) reported that 
five states had a single unified school health program, jointly operated by 
the state health and education authorities. Only four states had no plan 
for coordination, while the other states had plans of some kind for joint 
planning. Dukelow and Hein (32) found that, of 42 state medical associa- 
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lions responding to a questionnaire, 32 had committees a ae H 
concerned with the school health program. Kidd (63) descri " : Ded 
level, multi-agency consultant services available to school sy pent E 
ana for the improvement of local school health services. Hein and = hein 
(51), in a survey to determine the extent of local medical repe pd 
licipation in school health programs, found that 34 percent E a 
sponding societies were officially concerned with school qu Midi 
out of 10 communities with school health councils, the medica "i pex 
tion was represented. Several accounts of local studies and demonstra! 


(12, 27, 95, 100) were published and provide excellent examples of joint 
cooperation among professional 


school health problems. - 
The nature and extent of college health services have been well descrie” 
wm [ i 
in the American College Health Association report of a personal intervi 


survey of 1157 colleges in 1953 (84). This study revealed that 200 colleges 
(17 percent of the total) claimed no 


H 1 H " t 
students. The incidence of colleges without health programs was highes 


ges offering a specialized academic utem 
olment under 500, Young (124) also qm e 

of the health programs of 40 teac : 
ers colleges and found that 15 colleges had full-time physicians, 19 ha 
» and six made no provision for such medical sere 
n apparent increase in the number of colleges eon 
ith mental and emotional problems, Gundle and ei 
i f 1141 colleges in the United — 
Canada, and United itories, found that 51 percent of the college 
responding had facilities to deal with mental and emotional problems- 
In 1936, Raphael, Gordon, and 


ems. In the earlier study, 43 units ben 
direction, while 17 years later, 87 unt 
ic direction (42). g 
ational Conference on Health in piss m 
trative patterns for college health N 
in order of preference as follows: (a) the health service director repor a 
directly to the president or other administrative officer; (b) he report 
to an intermediate officer such as a vicepresident or dean; and (c) he © 
responsible to a health council (19), M 
that about 4 out of 10 colleges 
board on student health. Wher 
responsible for over- i 
the colleges, The health service 
the colleges and a nurse at 23 percent; 
ing colleges came from the fields of 
Financial Support for college he 
tuition fees or general college fund 
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most of the directors at the remain 
general or physical education. Son 
alth services was found to come Pa 
S at 59 percent of the colleges and 


and lay workers for the solution of local © 
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a special health fee at 30 percent. The remaining colleges financed their 
health service thru insurance plans or on a fee-for-service basis (84). 

The basic elements of school health services and college health services 
are essentially the same. One significant difference in philosophy and 
practice between the two exists and should be pointed out. The primary 
functions of school health services (87) are to identify health problems, 
adjust school programs to the needs of children, and make known to 
parents those children who apparently need medical and/or dental care. 
The responsibility for providing medical and dental care is a family re- 
sponsibility, and school health services merely supplement the health care 
parents should provide for their children. At the college level, the typical 
college student is far removed from his family physician. College adminis- 
trators, in general, have recognized the need for providing readily accessi- 
ble clinical care for their students. Summerskill (103) at Cornell Uni- 
versity analyzed the medical records of 1155 students from the time they 
matriculated until the time they withdrew from school and found that 
1100 of this group required medical care during one to eight semesters 
during their stay. On the average, a student was found to have had six 
illnesses or injuries while enrolled. Moore and Summerskill (84) in their 
survey of college health services found that 957 colleges reported some 
kind of health program; of these, 768 (80 percent) reported a clinical 
program for the care of accidents or illness among students. 


Appraising and Improving Student Health 


One of the main functions of school and college health services is 
that of appraising student health. This is achieved thru medical examina- 
tions and by various screening procedures. A wide variety of practices 
exist relative to the number of medical examinations which are required 
in elementary and secondary schools. The previously cited study on Health 
Services in City Schools (64) revealed the following information on this 
point: (a) no medical examination required, 17 percent; (b) 1 examina- 
lion, 18 percent; (c) 2 examinations, 8 percent; (d) 3-4 examinations, 
22 percent; (e) 5-6 examinations, 16 percent; (f) 7-8 examinations, 5 
percent; (g) 9-10 examinations, 2 percent; (h) 11-12 examinations, 4 
percent; and (i) 13-14 examinations, 9 percent. 

A few studies have been carried out to evaluate the effe 
Astoria Plan of school health. services which emphasizes examining on 
a referral basis rather than routinely. Jacobziner (58) analyzed the diag- 
noses of 144 school physicians in New York City for a period of 10 school 
days. He found that 47 percent of the total defects were newly discovered 
during the study. On the basis of these findings he recommended more 
routine examinations. Yankauer (120). in his study of 334 elementary- 
school children, identified only 22 adverse conditions which were unknown 
to the school medical service; he concluded that the Astoria Plan func- 


tioned efficiently as a case-finding technic. 


ctiveness of the 
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In a later study, Yankauer and Lawrence (122) reported their first- 
year experience of a four-year study to evaluate the periodic school 
medical examination. A 15-percent sample of Grade I pupils of 70 ele- 
mentary schools of Rochester, New York, was examined in 1952.53 with 
a plan for subsequent examinations during each of the following three 


procedures, 


Eyesight 


elementary schools, Ophthalmologic 
ot a pupil needed to be referred was 
Screening procedures were evaluated. 


ures, the greater the number of cor 
ter were the numb 


mittee on Sight Conservation (90) which 
g in an effort 
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Michigan Health Department, which was found popular among teachers; 
it could be used successfully with little training. A new visual screening 
test developed by Diskan (28) was tested on 799 Grade VII and VIII 
pupils with good results. More study on other age groups is indicated. 

A study by Cromwell (23) of 996 pupils during their 12-year school 
experience disclosed that 69 percent had no visual diffculty during this 
period, while 25 percent were referred at some time; 7 percent of the 
group secured glasses when the Snellen Test did not pick up the diffculty. 
Visual difficulties were detected at all grade levels with the fewest oc- 
curring during senior high-school years. These findings substantiate the 
recommendation for annual vision screening in schools. Young (124) in 
her study of 40 teachers colleges found that about one-fifth of the colleges 
did no vision screening at all during the four undergraduate years and 
about one-half of the schools screened students only once, at entrance. 
Moore and Summerskill (84) reported that 54 percent of the colleges and 
universities studied required the Snellen Test for entering students and 
an additional 18 percent required a refraction examination for vision. 


Hearing 


Hearing screening is another procedure routinely carried out in the 
health service programs. Landis (70), in a report of a hearing survey in 
Pennsylvania Public Schools, found that about 4 percent of the school 
population tested had defective hearing. Hayman, Rich, and Stark (50) 
reviewed a three-year hearing program experience in which 8 percent of 
7000 children tested by individual puretone audiometry had a severe or 
extreme hearing loss. Corliss and Breed (21), in their analysis of hearing 
tests in the Denver Public Schools, found the highest incidence of hearing 
difficulties in the elementary grades; hearing loss on the secondary level 
was less common. This finding supports the recommendation (86) that 
hearing screening be carried out annually in elementary schools, but only 
every two years in secondary schools. 

In evaluations carried out by Hardy (47) and Yankauer, Geyer, and 
Chase (121), the individual puretone audiometer test was found to be 
an efficient method for screening school children for hearing defects. 
Reynolds (93), in a study of 36 children with mild hearing losses, con- 
cluded that minimal hearing loss did not handicap children in their school 
adjustment or that such a handicap could not be measured with the criteria 
used. Downs (29), in a pilot study to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
Familiar Sounds Test for screening preschool children, reported this 
method detected 96 percent of those with significant hearing loss, whereas 
the individual puretone sweep test detected only 38.5 percent. The assess- 
ment was carried out on 331 children in the preschool program of the 
Denver Public Schools. At the college level, 26 percent of colleges and uni- 
versities required a hearing examination using mechanical equipment for 


entering students (84). 
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Nutrition 


Appraisal of the nutritional status of school children is an important 
function of a health service program. Unfortunately such appraisal as 
difficult since no one reliable measure of nutritional status has been dis- 
covered: four major methods—clinical, chemical, dietary, and growth 
assessment—make a contribution to the total picture (77). Space permits 
only a limited review of the vast amount of research in the above cate- 
gories. 

Studies of dietary habits (14, 34, 39, 
school children on diets which did not meet the recommended dietary al- 
lowances of the National Research Council in one or more of the essential 
nutrients. Milk, fruits (particularly citrus), and yellow and green vege- 
tables were found most often to be lacking in the diets with some regional 
differences being observed, Warnick, Bring, and Woods (114) utilized 
dietary records, dental and physical examinations, and blood and urine 
analyses to determine the nutritional status of a sampling of adolescent 
Idaho children. They found that boys generally consumed more of all 
nutrients than did the girls, but 25 percent of all diets supplied less than 
one-half the recommended amount of one or more nutrients; few girls 
met the iron allowance, but blood tests showed no anemia, In a similar 
study among 1200 Towa school children, Eppright and Roderuck (35); 
in addition to the above examinations, recorded five body measurements 


of each child. In spite of dietary inadequacies in calcium and ascorbic acid 
for all children and in iron for girls, a fairly satisfactory state of nutrition 


l children and obesity for teen-age girls 
were the principal health problems of the sample studied. Mack and Bowes 
(75) studied 1268 girls and 1268 boys Tanging in age from 12 to 20 years 
55 Studies in Human Nutrition 
idence of malnutrition. Find- 
tests or clinical observations, 

Abbott and others (1), using carpal roentgenography, demonstrated 
the differences in osseous development between well-nourished and under- 


nourished children and Suggested this as another means of assessing the 
nutritional status of scho Tuttle and others (106) used six 


tional ol children. 
physiological responses to t of omitting breakfast in a 


determine the effec 
study of seven boys whose diets were rigidly controlled, They concluded 
rk output were decreased significantly 


89) revealed large percentages of 


that maximum work rate and wo 
when breakfast was omitted. 


Growth 


In a study of the effect of nutritiv: 
white children in Alabama, Dreizen 
height difference between the experir 
inches for boys and 1.77 inches for g 


€ failure on the growth patterns of 
and others (30) found the average 
mental and control groups was 2.42 
irls thruout the age range of 2 years, 
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1l months to 15 years, 11 months. The average weight difference at each 
age interval was 12.74 pounds for boys and 11.34 pounds for girls. Hundley 
and others (55) studied the heights and weights of first-grade Philadelphia 
public-school children for the years 1925-1927, 1932-1934, and 1947-1949, 
and found that children from economically favored areas were taller and 
heavier. Both economic groups showed a progressive increase in growth; 
during the depression years, however, the children from the economically 
favored areas showed a significant deviation from this trend. 

The heights and weights of children have long been utilized as a rough 
screening device. Gross deviations from a child's expected growth pattern 
have been assumed to be indicative of a possible health problem. Some 
school systems have adopted growth charts, such as the Wetzel Grid or the 
Physical Growth Record proposed by Meredith (80), to assess growth. 
Garn (37) studied the frequency and extent of deviations from a channel- 
wise course devised by Wetzel among 97 healthy girls and found the pre- 
vailing pattern to be trough-shaped. There was a tendency to lose channel 
position after age six and to gain channel position in the later years, in- 
dicating that the Grid does not entirely correct for changes in female body 
build during growth and maturation. Massler and Suher (78) found a 
combination of calf girth and height to be a simple and accurate method 
of calculating “normal” weight in children. Constants were derived for 
boys and girls and two nomograms were prepared which can easily be used. 
Using six different anthropometric measures. Sturzebecker (102) con- 
cluded that college men of today were decidely larger than college men 
included in earlier studies. Similarly, Meredith and Meredith (81) found 
10- and 11-year-old Oregon children (1950-52) three inches taller and 10 
to 15 pounds heavier than the same-aged West-Central California children 


of 60 years ago. 


Dental Health 


The extent of the dental health problem on both the school and college 
levels has been adequately demonstrated (35, 44, 116). Dramatic progress 
has been made in alleviating the dental caries problem in recent years. Ast 
and Schlesinger (9) reported the findings of the classical 10-year New- 
burgh-Kingston water fluoridation study. Newburgh, the study area, P 
plemented its water supply with sodium fluoride to bring its fluoride 
content up to 1.0 to 1.2 parts per million. Kingston, also a city of ow 
30,000 population. located 35 miles from Newburgh, was Seraph ci fs 
At the beginning of the study, Kingston's rate was 20.2 D : m per 
100 permanent teeth while the Newburgh rate was 20.6. A jn Tow 
roentgenographic examinations were made of 1519 Newburgh p dren 
aged 6 to 14 and 119 aged 16 who were in continuous residence thruout 
the period of fluoridation. Kingston children examined numbered 2021 
aged 6 to 14 and 119 aged 16. The roentgenograms were randomized so 
that the interpreters could not know which films were being read. It was 
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found that the D M F rate for 6- to 9-year-old children in Newburgh was 
58 percent lower than that for Kingston children; for the 10- to 12-year-old 


and Williams (56) and Hill, Blayney, and Wolf (52) also reported the 
beneficial effects of fluoridated drinking water on the dental health of 
school-age children, Hagan, Pasternack, and Scholz (45) and Leone and 


who drank fluoridated water over a considera 
differ significantly, medically speaking, from & 
dated water (with the exception of dental fluo 


- In a questionnaire study, 
of the respondents among the 94 
more than 90,000 population endorsed 


ol hours to receive private 


9 rate boys more maladj i 4:1 
; Justed than girls on a 
ratio. Tait, Hodges, and Duval (104) used Gluek’s social ee to estimate 


m EP a delinquency among 73 elementary-school “behavior prob- 
Snag; the referred 8toup, 75 percent had Gluek scores indicating 63 
percent or better chances of de inquency, A one-year follow-up offered 


e evidence of the value of early treatment for these children and their 
amilies. 


Harrison (49), in a follow-up study of 179 
for emotional reasons, found t 
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Among University of Florida students, Staton and Rutledge (101) found a 
significant positive relationship between the existence of certain emotional 
problems and the frequency of somatic illness. Darling and Summerskill 
(26) successfully employed the Bell Adjustment Inventory as a screening 
device to predict the success or failure of obese college students in losing 
weight. Hinckley and Hermann (53) studied the role of group psy- 
chotherapy in a college health service setting and, on the basis of their ex- 
perience, reported some of its limitations, hazards, and potentialities. 


Miscellaneous Health Problems 


Screening for conditions of relatively low incidence is occasionally car- 
ried out in school health programs. Pronovost (91) reported the results 
of a survey to determine the extent of services available to deal with speech 
and hearing handicaps and found that 60 percent of those diagnosed as 
speech handicapped were receiving speech correction. Morley (85) at the 
University of Michigan found the average incidence of clinical speech cases 
to be 4 percent of all new students for the period 1941-1951. 

Several studies (17, 76, 94, 96) have been carried out to determine the 
incidence of organic heart disease among school populations. The incidence 
was found to vary between 1 and 9.4 per 1000 in the samples studied. 
Cahan (18) described the excellent cardiac services available thru the 
Philadelphia Public Schools and reported that 15 percent of the 10,864 
children referred, were diagnosed as having definite organic heart disease. 
Among a sample of over 11,000 University of California students, 
Goggio (40) found 3.8 cases of confirmed congenital heart disease per 
1000 students, while Shearer, Sikkema, and Holden (98) found a rate of 
2.0 per 1000 among University of Colorado students. 

Weaver and Lofthouse (115) questioned the validity of routine test- 
ing of urine for screening purposes in school health examinations: 22,136 
urinalyses discovered only three new cases of diabetes. Of 247 positives for 
protein, follow-up investigations disclosed an overwhelming majority 
to be negative, benign, or of little significance. ; 

An effective system is necessary to record the results of screening pro- 
cedures carried out in the school program. The essentials of a good record 
system have been adequately described (7). About 75 percent of college 
health services with health programs reported they kept cumulative health 


records for individual students (84). 
Follow-Thru on Health Problems 
tions which require professional attention is meaning- 


thru program is carried out. A conference with the 
cal examination or soon thereafter for 


Discovering condi 
less unless a follow- 


parent at the time of the physi 
planning needed medical or other care was reported as a standard pro- 


cedure in only 44 percent of city schools; 69 percent reported a follow-thru 
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plan for annual dental supervision and care (64). Parental t i 
have defects corrected is a problem of long standing. Hardy (4: h a 
a study to evaluate the effectiveness of the referral methods in om = 
ing and vision conservation program, found that there was no a“ B 
of anything having been done by the parents for 33 percent o th : 
referred for hearing loss and for 39 percent of those referred for bue s 
Interpretation to the parent of a child's need for professional care in be 
case of a hearing loss was done by an otologist and for visual difficulty y 
a vision consultant; the follow-up of referred cases was accomplishec 
by home visitors or teacher-nurses. Lack of understanding on the part 
of parents of the meaning of defects found was believed to be an ims 
portant factor in nonaction. Ability to pay for needed care was not a 
great factor since 40 percent of the families in the highest economic 
categories failed to get the child under care as advised. A similar study 
by Bronson (16) revealed that financial need accounted for the greatest 
percentage of failures to have defects remedied. On this limited sample 
of 155 junior high-school cases, it was also found that a telephone call 
by the nurse and a home call were about equally effective. Additional re- 
search seems indicated to uncover more effective follow-thru methods. 


Communicable Disease Control 


The schools first became concerned with communicable disease control 
shortly after 1850. Since then control measures have been developed to 
prevent many of the serious communicable diseases. The most significant 
recent achievement in this area has been the development of the Salk 
vaccine to protect against paralytic poliomyelitis. 

The largest controlled study ever carried 
disease control was conducted to test the 
(36). Actually two studies were ca 
vaccine was administered to 


out in the field of communicable 
effectiveness of the Salk vaccine 


= 749,236 in Grades I, II, and 
entimeter were given intermus- 
sample. 20.5 percent had complete 
udy: 26.8 percent had a complete 
percent had a complete series of 


placebo injections in the Placebo Control Study. Reports of cases were 


telegraphed to the Vaccine Evaluation Center at the University of Michigan- 

Detailed results of the two studies cannot be reported here; the effec- 
tiveness of the vaccine was placed at 80 to 90 percent. Undoubtedly, 
poliomyelitis vaccination will become as routine as smallpox vaccination 
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7 some time in the future when additional study and research provide 
nswers to questions which are yet unanswered relative to its use. 
cus of the known effectiveness of active immunizing agents for 
E peus and tetanus, studies by Chalfen (20) and Lane and Holla (71) 
onstrated that large numbers of our school children are not protected 
against these diseases. Hudson (54) reported similarly with regard to 
protection against smallpox. Dramatic reductions in the incidence of 
tuberculous infection among school and college groups have taken place. 
Jordan and Jordan (60) reported a drop in Mantoux reactors from 14 
percent to 1 percent among school children in a 3800 square-mile area of 
southwestern Minnesota during the period 1930 to 1950. Krug and Glenn 
(68) reported tuberculin positive reactors dropped from over 49 percent 
in 1933 to about 10 percent in 1954 among incoming freshmen at Pennsyl- 
vania State University. Durfee (33) found that 78 percent of colleges and 
universities reported tuberculosis case-finding programs in 1953. 


Special Health Services 


as dealt with the traditional aspects of school 
ch have health implications 
he handling of emergencies 
n strongly recommended 
d Dukelow (51) found 
o follow in the 


The review to this point h 
health services. A few special services whi 
merit some attention. A written plan for t 
which occur within or around the school has bee: 
by school health authorities (86); yet Hein an 
only 37 percent of schools reported a posted procedure t 
event of an emergency. 

Zindwer (125) demonstrated 
of school personnel. Only 13 p 
from defects or had a negative history. 
found among 6 percent of the group examined. Pre-employment examina- 
tions of teachers were found to be required in 58 percent of the communi- 
lies; in 54 percent they were required of other school personnel (51). 


So far as possible, children with handicaps should participate in 


regular school activities with normal children (113). It is recognized, 
he continuum of exceptionality which 


however, that there is a point along t 
] services as diagnostic and treat- 


demands the provision of such specia 
ment services, special education, and vocational counseling. Provision of 


such services requires the cooperation and coordination of education. 
publie health, and welfare agencies. In New York City, Wallace, Wright- 
stone, and Gall (113) for the school year 1951-52, reported the following 
ratios of children in special classes to the total school population: 10.5. 
8.9, 1.2, and 14.6 per 10,000 school children for the cardiac, orthopedic. 
braille, and sight-saving groups. respectively. These rates, except for 
braille, represented significant decreases when compared with similar 


data for the school year 1938-39. 
f individuals in special classes was 


The need for frequent evaluation o s e , 
demonstrated by Wallace and others (112) during a six-month review 
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the need for giving attention to the health 


ercent of 843 teachers examined were free 
Emotional disturbances were 
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of 210 children where 23 percent were recommended for discharge, 18 
percent for screening for admission to special school units for cerebral 
palsied children, and 7 percent for other types of care. In a two-year 
study project to determine the feasibility of including programs for the 
teaching of trainable mentally handicapped children in the schools, Baum- 
gartner (11) concluded such programs were feasible if, in addition to 
certain other conditions, capable personnel with proper supervision were 
utilized. Cruickshank (24) noted that the number of collegiate institu- 
tions offering one or more courses in special education had increased 
146 percent since 1931. He recommended regional rather than state schools 
for training in special education. 

During the 1954-55 school year approximately 11 million children par- 
ticipated in school lunch programs; 80 percent were served Type 
lunches (109). Attempts were made to evaluate the impact of such an 
extensive program on the health of school children. Velat and others (111) 
studied the nutritional status and diet of children with and without school 
lunch in two selected elementary schools, Cli 
consistent difference between chi 


olleg in the 
fields of heating, lighting, ting in s paar H riri 
special significance today with the great 
uction, New knowledge in these fields ca” 
e initial construction. Recent revisions 9 
garding school heating and ventilating 1” 
edge were reviewed by Yaglou (118). 
irements for school lighting based on a 
anoff, and Linde (38) studied the effect ? 
e of respiratory infections in elementary 
ring the four-and-one-half-month study, ?? 
the experimental and control schools WaS 
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demonstrated. The opportunities in environmental health in a university 
setting were ably presented by Bond (15). 

Accidents continue to be the leading cause of death among school-age 
children. Available data dealing with morbidity indicated that the school 
jurisdiction accident rate was higher than the nonschool jurisdiction acci- 
dent rate (88). Among Oregon secondary-school students covered by a 
student accident insurance plan, Haar and Martin (43) reported an acci- 
dent rate of 6.2 per 100 students with 52.9 percent of all accidents occurring 
in physical education classes. In a 1954-55 accident survey of nine colleges 
and universities conducted by the American College Health Association 
and the National Safety Council (3), the college which reported the fewest 
injuries had one for each 156 students, while that with the most reported 
one for each six students. McFarland (74) recommended an epidemiologi- 
cal approach to the solution of the accident problem; he contended that 
accidental injuries and deaths follow the same biological laws as do disease 
processes, and therefore the agent, the host, and the environment all should 
be considered in the prevention of accidents. Much research needs to be 
done in accident prevention, particularly in the area of modifying and 
developing behavior patterns which lead to safe and intelligent action in 
all life situations. For this we may look to the fields of health and safety 
education; recent developments in these areas are treated in Chapter VII 


of this issue. 


Evaluation 


For growth, direction, and progress. evaluation should be an integral 
part of all areas of school health services. No instrument has yet been 
devised to give an exact objective measurement of the over-all effective- 
ness of any total school health services program. Parts of the over-all 
program may be evaluated individually in terms of specifically stated ob- 
jectives which lend themselves to objective measurement or to accurate 
appraisal by means of empirical or other evidence. The principles of 
evaluation outlined for health education by Knutson and Shimberg (65) 
apply equally well in health service evaluation. Yankauer (119) has out- 
lined some sound approaches to evaluating certain phases of health service 
Programs. The School Health Section of the American Public Health As- 
Sociation (8) has provided leadership in the area of school health serv- 
ices evaluation and has made several sound recommendations for extend- 


ing and improving the quality of evaluation. 


Summary 


The studies reviewed in this chapter have provided information on 
the scope and nature of presentday school and college health services, 
the determination of the extent of various student health problems, and 
some valuable methods of solving certain of these problems. The literature 
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. H . . and 
has provided ample evidence of the increasing trend in € bc 
i i roving 
i i i n all levels in planning and imp 
interprofessional cooperation or ei 
ias and college health service programs. Areas of needed pei 
h i i hope that future investigations ma g 
ve been pointed out in the 
ea ias ni sapie of our unsolved school and college health problems. 
solu 
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CHAPTER VII 
Health and Safety Education 


G. LAWRENCE RARICK and KARL G. STOEDEFALKE 


Researcu in school health and safety education during the past six years 
was largely descriptive in character and dealt primarily with the health 
needs of individuals and the status of health and safety education in the 
schools. Little research was reported during this period on the effective- 
ness of educational programs in promoting desirable health behavior in 
school children. 

From the point of view of health education in its broader scope, e 
increasing amount of research Was devoted to the social aspects 0 


emphasis on individual atti 
picture, 


Trends in Health Education 


The concept that little of lasting benefit can be accomplished in develop- 


ing health programs and improving health behavior unless consideration 
15 given to prevailing social and ec 


sponsible for shaping health polic 
national levels, Those c. 


S on the international scene. Mayo -i 
Brady (76), in a report on the Eighth World Health Assembly, pointe 
out that the programs Sponsored by this organization placed increase 1 
emphasis on integrating health programs within the framework of socia 
and economic developments, Drenckhahn (26) reviewed methods em- 


hahn, was done directly with families, 
La Cossitt (62), reporting on a hea 
out that as economic aid was made a F 
so that by the time the project was terminated, malaria had been ene 2 
hookworm brought under control, and the incidence of fuheroslise m e 
venereal disease markedly reduced. Paul and Miller (91), in an excelle 
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review of case studies of public reaction to health programs in various 
communities thruout the world, described the ways in which each com- 
munity utilized its combined resources in attacking local health problems. 
In each instance the importance of obtaining an intimate knowledge of 
the community and its people was stressed as the key to the successful 
iniliation and operation of the health program. 

The need for helping the people of the world gain an intelligent under- 
standing of their own health problems was emphasized in the report (7) 
of the World Health Organization. The principal objective of the Or- 
ganization's program of health education was to extend the use of prac- 
tical educational methods in public health services and to provide train- 
ing in health education for both professional and auxiliary health work- 
ers. The report indicated that interregional seminars in health education 
were successful and that visual education materials suited to local condi- 
tions might be useful. 

In our own country the increasing length of life, chiefly because of 
reduction in deaths from communicable diseases, may be considered in 
part a social accomplishment. On the other hand, the increasing numbers 
being hospitalized each year for mental disorders is a problem which has 
both social and medical implications. The magnitude of the problem is 
indicated by the fact that the number of first admissions for long-term 
care increased more than 60 percent from 1931 to 1951 (80). Public 
health workers stated that much could be done by giving the general 
population a clearer understanding of principles of mental health and 
by acquainting people with the services available for treating mental 


disorders. . 
Regional and racial health problems are in a large measure social prob- 
the Navajo 


lems. The report by Hadley (42) on health conditions among 
Indians and O'Hara's study (89) on community resources for rural health 
pointed out the importance of underlying social and economic conditions. 
Carothers (20), in studying the African mind in health and disease, 
identified physical, social, and psychiatric problems characteristic of this 
racial group which have significance for health education. A vx gel 
study of Regionville (a pseudonym) by Koos (60) on the attitudes o 
500 families toward sickness and health described how these people felt 
about their own health problems and how they attempted to solve them. 
Included in the report were recommendations for medical training, health 
education, and social work. . 1 
The social aspects of health education were more dramatically empha- 
sized by the advent of the atomic age. The effects of radioactive fallout on 
human beings as reported by Arnold (10, 11) and Lapp (66) indicated 
that this was the most fearful consequence of nuclear warfare. The use 
of nontechnical magazines in explaining radiation hazards provided an 
effective medium for educating segments of the public. An illustration is 
the excellent nontechnical report by Muller (85) on the possible mutation 
effects caused by radiation. 
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Cooperative Planning in School 
Health Education 


Cooperative action among school and community personnel continues 
to be emphasized in the administration and planning of school health 


trative control of the school health program necessarily rests in the 
schools, recognition should be given to the fact that the school health 


e effectiveness of cooperative planning 
>in using a parental interview 
, Parents’ points of view Concerning subjectmatter taught 
ry level. Johns (52) reported 
ealth in Colleges recommended 
x p a wide representation of college 
study of health Peang BE improving health teaching. Drury (27), in a 
7 à n California secondary schools, 
re not employed by a majority 
importance of close cooperation 
onnel, teachers, and parents in 
ealth problems, 


Only a limited number of research 
curriculum. construction in health edu 
six years. Wilson (113) Stressed the į 
requirements of the pupils as a basis 


avior. Kilander (55) pointed out 
Ve a thoro understanding of facts 
: sed upon an adequate background 
of science at the senior high-school level. Byrd (19) attempted to arrive 
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at some consensus about health needs of pupils by asking that they select 
from a list of 300 health problems those which they would prefer to have 
included In course content. Malfetti (72), basing course content in health 
education upon the stated disturbing health problems of 560 students, 
reported that these problems could be used successfully as focal points 
for learning experiences. Schwebel and Harris (101) described the use of 
counseling technics as an aid in solving individual health problems and 
improving health behavior. 

Irwin and Staton (49) and Irwin, Merrill, and Staton (50), thru an 
analysis of textbooks, periodicals, and vital statistics, presented certain 
concepts of healthful living which seemed to be of functional value in 
contributing to the general education of elementary- and secondary-school 
Pupils. The authors recommended that these concepts be used as a basis 
for curriculum development. 

No direct experimental evidence appeared in the literature concerning 
the relative merits of direct versus correlation methods of health instruc- 
tion. Meier (77) after listing 931 concepts from health sources, found that 
377 identical concepts were found in 14 general science sources examined. 
He concluded that many concepts traditionally offered in health courses 
may be vitally and effectively taught in other subjectmatter fields. 

As a basis for developing content in college health courses, several 
investigations were reported on the health status, health attitudes, and 
practices of college students. Loop and Tipton (70) surveyed health prac- 
tices of 1033 entering college women. They concluded that if daily health 
practices were to be used as criteria for course content, greater emphasis 
needed to be placed on nutrition, exercise, mental and emotional health, 
and physical status. Sutton (109), in an attempt to determine health 
needs, tested the health knowledge and practices of a sample of college 
and university students and analyzed the reasons why students visited 
the student health services. In a study of methods and technics of teaching 
health, Bryan (18) found the technics most frequently used in 29 colleges 
were, in order of frequency, discussion, films, and lectures with dis- 
cussion. 

Only a few investigations were concerned with testing health knowl- 
edge and health practices of students. Remmers, Horton, and Mainer 
(95) analyzed the responses given by a sample of high-school youth to 
questions about health practices, health insurance, and misconceptions 
in matters of health. More favorable responses were obtained to the ques- 
tions in all areas from the urban than from the rural pupils. Dzenowagus 
and others (30), in a study of health and safety misconceptions of 250 
tenth-grade girls, found that 25 percent or more of the subjects subscribed 
to 111 of the 126 misconceptions. Hinrichs (44) analyzed the responses 
of 1100 students to a hygiene proficiency test and found that only 1 student 
in 3 answered as many as 75 percent of the items correctly. . . 

In attempting to get at the problem of communicating with children, 
Chall and Dale (21) developed a method for determining pupil knowledge 
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of health terms. Schultz (100) attempted to set up criteria for evaluating 
free health publications available for use with children in Grades I and 
II. Konheim and Naiman (59), in studying the effect of free health litera- 
ture on the parents of 165 college students, concluded that the average 
level of information was appreciably increased by this method. 


Health Interests 


Lantagne (64) surveyed the health interests of 10,000 secondary-school 
students from 10 states, using an interest inventory of 300 items cate- 
gorized into 21 areas. The areas of major interest, in order, included habit- 
forming substances, safety, family health, mental health, and health as a 
social problem. For individual items, the patterns of masculine and fem- 
inine interest tended to coincide with the commonly accepted roles the 
male and female are expected to assume in society. Lewis (69) surveyed 
the health interests of 3600 children, nine to 18 years of age, in an attempt 
to determine their health activity interests. Stiles and Watson (107). 
Kitzinger (58), and Humphrey (46) reported on the health interests of 
college students, each stressing the importance of giving the concerns 9 
the students major consideration in planning the instructional program. 


Sex Education 


The development of programs of family life education has provided a 
natural and logical setting for sex education in the schools. Family life 
education is broadly conceived, going beyond the traditional bounds o 
Se education by focusing upon the interpersonal relationships within the 
family structure and emphasizing the positive goals of successful marriage 
and family stability. Perhaps the most comprehensive description of the 
development and operation of programs of family life education is the 
report by Avery and Kirkendall (12) on The Oregon Development 
Center Project in Family Life Education. Strain and Eggert (108), in 4 
survey of the literature on sex education, concluded ‘that adolescents 
today are troubled by the instability of marriage and are more intereste 
in marriage and its problems than were young people a generation 480° 
Of the adolescents in 36 communities, 61 percent of the boys an 
percent of the girls stated that they favored sex education in, the schools. 
Fink (34), in a study of parental reaction to sex education, found that 
4 out of 5 adults expressed the view that sex education should be offered 
in the schools, while only 1 parent in 6 expressed opposition. The possi- 
bilities of utilizing a program of family education with adult groups were 
explored by Crocker (23); the results indicated that the majority ? 
mothers participating in weekly meetings profited from the experience. 
Benefiel and Zimnavoda (13) found that, of 256 eighth- and ninth-grade 
pupils exposed to a three-week unit in family life education, over 90 per 
cent stated that the unit had been of benefit. The problem of difference? 
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a a [^ didis to family life education was examined 
identified some common ground. Howland (45) 
ai wa that the most effective time to offer special work in family life 
Via ni was in the senior year because dating and social activities at 
is time tended to remove the individual from parental control In an 
analysis of cultural orientation of primary-level reading material published 
during the past 10 years, Tannenbaum (110) indicated that elementary 
jdn did not adequately depict family life on all social class levels. 
he author concluded that teachers should inject more realism into chil- 
dren's literature as a means of helping children adjust to family life. 

In studying the sex information and attitudes of 700 Oregon high- 
school boys and girls, Lee (68) showed that adolescents naming the parent 
: the primary source of information possessed greater sex knowledge 

han those gaining information elsewhere. No significant differences be- 
tween the sexes on information test scores Were found. Girls appeared to 
be more liberal than boys in their attitudes toward sex education. Kirken- 
dall (56), in a study of the sex concerns of adolescent boys, discussed 
some of the specific sex problems expressed by boys between the ages of 
15 and 23 years. Lantagne (65), in a survey of the items of interest in 
marriage and parenthood of 2000 junior-college students, found that 
the sexes were not in complete agreement on the items of greatest interest 
but did agree on the items of least concern. 

Southworth (103), in a study of 390 Wisconsin high schools, reported 
that all but one of the schools surveyed provided some means of preparing 
students for courtship, marriage, and family life. Only 12 of the schools 
provided a special course in sex education; the majority offered sex edu- 
cation within the structure of such courses as home economics, biology, 
social science, agriculture, or physical education. Kirken 


dall and Hamil- 
ton (57) presented the point of view that sex education should be included 
as an integral part of instruction re! 


Tif lated to personal adjustment and family 
ife. 


Gladden (38) described student participation and the results of a re- 
search-oriented course in the family offered at the University of Ken- 
tucky. He concluded that the experience led undergraduates to face facts 
and to modify attitudes acquired in their particular subculture. Scates (99), 
in a review of research and teaching in personal and family living, in- 
cluded general sources of reference for those interested in family life 


education. 


Teacher Preparation in Health Education 


n in health education during the last 


six years has been focused primarily upon examining teacher needs, teacher 
preparation, certification requirements, and inservice education. On the 
basis of scores achieved on a health knowledge and application test, 


Mason (74) concluded that the classroom and supervising teachers studied 
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were inadequately prepared in the basic concepts of health. Dzenowagus, 
Borozne, and Irwin (31) in a study of the health and safety misconcep- 
tions of a sample of prospective elementary-school teachers found that a 
large percentage of the group subscribed to a substantial number of the 
misconceptions listed. Yancey (115) surveyed health misconceptions held 
by prospective elementary- and secondary-school teachers in Negro col- 
leges in North Carolina and found that 66 percent of the group believed 
more than one-fourth and 21 percent believed more than one-third of 
the stated misconceptions. 

Moorhead (83), in an examination of the preparation and duties of 
health teachers in Oregon high schools, found that teacher preparation 
varied widely and that the training did not follow national recommenda- 
tions. The assignment of teachers to health classes was frequently made 
on the basis of convenience in scheduling rather than on the basis of pro- 
fessional preparation. Similar conditions were reported by Dvorak (29) 
in an inquiry into the preparation of health teachers in Minnesota. The 
desirability of stressing community-school relations and curriculum con- 


struction for health education teachers working for advanced degrees was 
indicated in a survey by Moffett (81). 

A study of health educatio 
school teachers was completed by Hagg 


cation were discussed by Moorhead (82) and Benell (14). White (112) 
workshops on health programs 
as of the health program were 
ch participated in the workshop. 


Physical Fitness of Children and Youth 


T ein were raised concerning the muscular fitness of American school 
ca dren as a result of the research of Kraus and Hirschland (61). Six 


tests of strength and flexibilit ft 
icio roe m y of the trunk and leg muscles were used. 


of flexibility as an index 
(67) and Rarick (94), wh 
the specific nature of fitness. Fox and 
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failures high. In the strength items the incidence of failure at eight years 
was only slightly greater than that of the European children and, by age 
12 the two groups were equally successful. The recent publication, Fitness 
for Secondary School Youth (15), reviewed present knowledge on fitness 
and pe information on the total fitness needs of secondary-school 
youth. 


Evaluation in Health Education 


Perhaps the most comprehensive attempt to evaluate the behavioral 
effects of a health education program was presented in the report of the 
Kellogg Foundation (54) which employed chiefly indirect but reasonably 
valid methods in appraising health outcomes. A question-answer device 
designed to evaluate programs of health education was prepared by Jack- 
son (51). Kaplan (53) found the use of opinion poll technics to be help- 
ful in evaluating the effectiveness of public health education campaigns. 
Mayshark (75) developed a scale designed to measure the attitudes of 
seventh-grade pupils toward selected areas of health and safety. 

Only a few reports appeared which provide an insight into the health 
behavior of children, and these studies were not primarily concerned with 
the effectiveness of health education as such. Potgieter and Morse (93), 
in studying the food intake records of 1242 Connecticut school children 
in Grades V to VIII, found that the foods most often lacking were green 
and yellow vegetables and the foods rich in ascorbic acid. Eating between 
meals was reported by 97 percent of the children. Similar results were 
reported by Eppright and Swanson (32) in a statewide study of 1188 
Iowa school children. The report disclosed that snacks provided almost as 
many calories as breakfast and that the food taken between meals was 
proportionately high in carbohydrates and low in most other nutrients. 
If it may be assumed that the children included in these two studies had 
the benefit of an ongoing health education program, then the effects of 
the program in developing desirable patterns of behavior in respect to 
food habits left much to be desired. 


Safety Education 


by the National Safety Council (86) indicate the 
dent problem today. According to this source, acci- 
dental deaths ranked fourth among the leading causes of death in the 
United States in 1955, taking a toll of over 93,000 persons. Accidents with 
children continued to outrank all other causes of death, killing more chil- 
dren between the ages of 5 and 14 years than cancer, congenital malforma- 
tions, pneumonia, and poliomyelitis combined. In the school-age range, 
accidents resulted in 38 percent of all deaths at 5 to 14 years, 42 percent 
at 10 to 14 years, and 49 percent of all deaths at 15 to 17 years. 


Figures published 


magnitude of the acci 
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The accidental death rate trend for the years 1949 to 1955, according 
to the National Safety Council (86), showed a slight decline for those 5 
to 14 years old, but a rather substantial increase in the age range of 15 
to 24 years. Over a wider span of years the trend was more favorable for 
the younger group which, by inference, indicated that safety education did 
make a difference. For example, since 1920 when safety training was 
introduced into the schools, the decline in death rate was 59 percent for 
the 5-to-9-year-olds and 39 percent for the 10-to-14-year-olds. During the 
same period, however, the death rate for the older group showed an in- 
crease. 


The Human Element in Accidents 


Scientific investigation into the causes of accidents is based upon the 
premise that accidents result from an interplay of a variety of factors 
of human origin and are not basically due to chance. Research in the field 
of safety has, therefore, been directed to studying the physiological and 
psychological processes which predispose one to accidents or to the cir- 
cumstances in which accidents are apt to occur. For example, Appel and 
Scheflen (8) reported that accidents were basically the result of one or 
of a combination of the following factors: (a) physiological disturbances, 
(c) mental deficiencies, (d) psychoses, or 
ns of behavior. People with the latter diffi- 
peaters, the accident being merely a symptom 
upset. Langford and others (63) found that 
Tepeaters were not different mentally or physi- 
o accidents, but their reactions to stress Were 
d their play behavior tended to be disorganized. 
mphasized as a factor in accidents. Grimaldi 
e effects of sounds of different intensities and 


precision and speed of neuro-muscular response 
tended to be reduced in the presence of noise in the higher frequencies 
and at intensities above 90 decibels, j 


Sanford (98) stressed the importance of educating the adult population 


i ccident rate for i ults. 
Evidence was cited that accidental deaths of x Mn by 
fire, poisoning, motor vehicles, suffocation, and electrocution, were largely 
the result of faulty behavior or poor judgment on the part a adults. Dear- 
born (25) concluded that safety, altho partly a function of the behavior 
of the individual, depended also upon the interaction of individuals and 
groups. 


In a study of the effects of a long-range health and safety educational 


campaign designed for the benefit of policy holders, the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company (79) reported that home accidents declined 53.7 per- 
cent during the period 1934 to 1952 and occupational and civilian acci- 
dents dropped 50 percent in the years 1942 to 1952. McGhee (71) stressed 
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the importance of building attitudes, rather than specific skills, thus plac- 
ing the burden of safety upon the entire community. 


Accidents in the Schools 


i A test of the effectiveness of school programs of safety education is 
the accident trend in our public schools. The Los Angeles City School 
System (97) indicated that the reportable accident frequency rate declined 
substantially over the three-year period ending in 1954. The analysis 
showed that 52 percent of all high-school accidents occurred in the athletic 
program altho the days lost per accident for this group were only 0.18 
as compared with 1.52 days for all students. In the Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
City Schools (102) the accident frequency rate from 1938 to 1954 showed 
considerable fluctuation with little change in 1954 as compared with 1938. 
Spadafora (105) found that 40 percent of school building accidents oc- 
curred in the gymnasium, swimming pool, and showers. The problem 
confronting the schools was indicated by the fact that well over half 
the total pupil accidents occurred while the victims were under school 
jurisdiction, either on school premises or going to and from school. 
Hurley (47), in a five-year study of shop accidents in New York City, 
concluded that the vocational schools had an accident rate lower than 
that of elementary schools, or junior or senior high schools. 

Accidents to school children fluctuate with season of year and time of 
day. Spadafora (104) reported that accidents at the elementary-school 
level had the highest frequency in May. Haar and Martin (41) found that 
in Oregon secondary schools the months of January, October, and February 
Were highest in accident frequencies with the most hazardous time of day 
being between the hours of 3 p.m. and 4 p.m. 

Since athletics represents the greatest single safety hazard at the 
secondary-school level, the schools have become increasingly concerned 
about methods of coping with this problem. Forsythe (35), in a survey of 
football injuries in Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin high schools, 
provided information on those aspects of the game which were most dan- 
gerous and made recommendations for equipment best suited to give the 
players protection. The study pointed out that dental, face, and nose in- 
juries ranked highest among football injuries. In a study of athletic in- 
jury benefit plans covering 32 states, Marks (73) reported that state 
association plans were more numerous than commercially underwritten 


plans. 


Status of Safety Education in Schools and Colleges 


In the area of safety education a 1956 survey conducted by the Na- 
tional Safety Council (87) showed that 411 colleges in 46 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Puerto Rico offered 768 courses in general safety 
and driver education. This represented a substantial increase in course 
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offerings and in colleges offering courses when compared with data for 
the previous year. 

In a study of current safety practices in the school systems of 56 selected 
cities, Gilliland (37) concluded that inadequate safety instruction was 
provided in a large number of schools. Schools offering instruction did 
so thru a variety of approaches such as correlation, integration, separate 
course offerings, and co-curriculum activities, Boyd (16) investigated 
the safety practices in physical education for boys in 648 secondary 
schools in North Carolina and concluded that safety conditions were gen- 
erally poor for the schools studied. 

The 1955 and 1956 surveys (5, 6) of accidents to college students pro- 
vided evidence that the accident problem for this group needed the atten- 
tion of college authorities. The report disclosed that 1 student in 9 was 


; 
present trends, these writers estimated that 1 
in every 2 persons now living will in his life 


was offered in 8653 high schools with the regi 
188,981 pupils (17). 2 

The question arises as to how effective driver education programs are 
in promoting safe driving. The Connecticut State Department of Edu- 
cation (22) reported that for the seven-year period, 1948 thru 1955, 4.3 
percent of the operators with driver training, and licensed during the 
1948-49 school year were involved in accidents. During the same period 
10 percent of those not receiving driver training had been involved in 
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accidents. The Traffic Engineering and Safety Department of the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association (4) gave summary data on studies conducted 
in 13 states which provided objective evidence that high-school boys com- 
pleting driver training courses had a lower frequency of accidents than 
did those not having the benefit of driver training. A 1955 report (1) 
on the accident reduction value of high-school driver education showed 
that, in 4 of the 11 states for which data were comparable, the male 
driver receiving driver training had 19 percent fewer accidents than did 
the untrained driver. The female with driver training experience had 
51 percent fewer accidents than the untrained. According to Allgaier 
(3) recent data on the effectiveness of driver education courses showed 
that the accident rate, both fatal and nonfatal, was only half as great for 
the trained drivers as for the untrained. Research workers recognize that 
in many of these studies a certain element of bias may have been intro- 
duced because the students electing driver education courses could have 
been a select and highly responsible group of students. 

In terms of the more lasting effects of driver education the picture is 
less clear. Observations on a year-by-year basis over a four-year period 
indicated that initial differences between the trained and untrained driver 
tended to become less over time (1). 

The Safety Section of the Los Angeles City School System recently 
released data on the effectiveness of the Aetna Drivotrainer as compared 
with results achieved from the California state-prescribed course in driver 
education (2). While the measured differences in driving skill and knowl- 
edge were similar for both groups, driving ability as measured by the road 
test showed a slight superiority in favor of the group following the pre- 
scribed course of study. O’Connor (88) reported that experimental work 
with the Drivotrainer in the New York City School System showed that 
while the Drivotrainer did not eliminate the need for actual road training, 
expensive on-the-road time could be substantially reduced by the intelli- 
gent use of this device. Moseley (84) presented data on the relative effec- 
tiveness of the trained and untrained teacher, methods of communication 
between teacher and student during driving instruction, and driver 


behavior in emergencies. 


Conclusion 


The present review has been directed primarily to research in school 
health and safety education and, therefore, has touched on only a portion 
of the research in the field of public health education. It is apparent from 
recent trends that greater emphasis in the future will be placed upon the 
social aspects of school and community health education. It is commenda- 
ble that much of the research during the past six years has been concerned 
with the health and safety needs of children. In the field of safety educa- 
tion, attempts are being made to evaluate the results of safety education 
and driver education programs. However, more well-controlled studies 
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need to be made of the effects of health education upon the health be- 
havior of human beings in order that valid appraisals may be made of 
the work done in this area. 
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